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of public art and pre- 
pared extensive plans, 
in part carried out, to- 
ward the creation of 
the ideal City Beautiful. But our smaller 
towns have as yet been more lukewarm, 
slower to move, and, except in very rare 
instances, have kept on growing along 
the same old lines. Yet they are the 
very places where ideal conditions could 
most easily be established, and _ they 
would be the most benefited thereby. 
They are communities in the making, in 
direct competition with their neighbors, 
and consequently desirous of increasing 
their population and resources. Every- 
thing that adds to their attractiveness 
has its practical as well as esthetic 
uses. Every step toward making them 
more inviting adds just’one round to 
the ladder of their success. 

Last year in connection with the 


Exposition of Liége, there met, if I 


AUR larger American com- 
munities have already done 
much work in the direction 


its birth—public art which is now demand- 
ing the attention of almost all enlightened 
communities and by which is generally meant 


& 





am not mistaken, the first Interna- % / 


tional Congress of Public Art. And 
it seems fit that it should have as- 
sembled just where it did—in a 
Flemish town—for Flanders has been 
for centuries a leader 
in civic advance. I 
believe, too, that it is 
to Mr. Buls, ex-burgo- 
master of Brussels, that 
public art, as it is un- 
derstood to-day, owes 
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a special art, consisting in the happy place- 
ment, the fine appearance, the maintenance 
in healthful condition, of all squares, parks, 
streets, sites, and buildings consecrated 
to public uses. 

The first consideration in this matter 
of town development is naturally the 
general plan. Hitherto in America two 
schemes—for they can scarcely be called 
designs—have found favor: streets fol- 
lowing the old cow paths haphazard 
through the fields; and towns laid out 
on the checkerboard system with equally 
spaced streets running at right angles to 
each oiher. 

Both have their objections, but of the 
two I must say I quite prefer the former. 
At least country roads usually fol- 
low nature’s contours and meander 
through valleys or climb hillsides in 
loops and zigzags. Such is the plan 
of many a charming old town in New 
England; such, for instance, is Sud- 
bury or Lexington or Concord. Their 
founders had the sense’ to set aside 
a goodly space for a “green,” around 
which were grouped the meeting- 
house, the inn, the county court- 
house, and other pub- 
lic buildings; and in 
the case of Concord, 
its beauty was further 
enhanced by a_ fine 
scheme of tree-plant- 
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AN ENGLISH 


VILLAGE AND ITS 
ganization of a society still existing for the 
preservation of these same trees. And what 
was the result? Concord became a town 
apart, the preferred residence of the most 
intellectual group of people in the country. 
Each town should seek its distinctive fea- 
ture and make the most of it. In this con- 
nection Gondinet’s mot has often been cited, 
reproaching a town dowered with a volcano 
for having let it go out. Gondinet was right. 
Volcanoes are rarities—attractions if you will 
—valuable assets that should not be thrown 
away. One would perhaps hesitate about “‘re- 
storing” an extinct volcano. But a feature 
should be sought that would remain a dom- 
inant impression in the visitor’s mind. If 
situated at the base of mountains of fine de- 
sign, close the vistas of as many streets as 
possible with views of these same mountains; 
if hilly, crown the hilltops with parks afford- 
ing extensive views, or with important build- 
ings designed to make imposing silhouettes; 
if by a river bank, convert that river bank 
into a handsome promenade instead of using 
itas a rubbish heap. The little town of Kit- 
tanning on the Allegheny River has made a 
boulevard of the rubbish heap when all 
seemed too late. Out of chaos it has created 
harmony. The river frontage being too nar- 
row for a fine roadway, ashes and grading 
from the town were dumped here until an 
embankment had been formed, at no great 


WEDGEROWS 


widen- 
ing the roadway into a 


expense, thus 
boulevard. Avenues of 
trees were planted and 
a second boulevard 
created, running at a 
right angle from the 
river bank through the 
town to the old court- 
house set back high 
upon a hill, and the 
result is certainly satis- 
factory. 

Of all foolish plans 
the so-called “‘practi- 
cal” unbroken checker- 


board system is the 
worst. Every Western 
boom-town was _ laid 


out on this principle. 
Why this pernicious 
system found such 
favor is a mystery. It 
certainly has no artistic 
merits with streets that 
lead past everything and ¢o nothing; nor is 
it practical, for one must always make the 
full length of two sides of a right angle with 
never the opportunity of a short cut. All 
lots are of the same stupid shape, giving the 
architect no incentive to adjust his building 
to suit more interesting sites. 

One of the best town plans that I have seen 
for a long time is the one drawn for the First 
Garden City Limited (a truly practical name) 
by an English firm of architects, and specially 
designed to meet the requirements of a com- 
munity that has taken to heart the question 
of comfortable country living. This Garden 
City Association certainly merits our atten- 
tion. Its objects are thus set forth in a little 
pamphlet issued from its own printing house: 


To promote the relief of overcrowded areas and 
to secure a wider distribution of the population over 
the land. 

Primarily, by advocating and assisting in the es- 
tablishment of Garden Cities designed from the out- 
set to secure healthful and adequate housing for the 
whole population. 

Secondly, by encouraging the tendency of manufac- 
turers to remove their works from congested centers 
to the country; by coéperating or advising with such 
firms, public bodies, and other associations to secure 
better housing accommodation for work people near 
to their places of employment, and by generally advo- 
cating the ordered design and development of towns. 


The association arranges public meetings, 
lectures, and ‘‘ Drawing-room Meetings” in 
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London and the provinces, at which well- 
known persons advocate the claims of the 
movement. Among its vice presidents it 
numbers such notable men as James Bryce, 
Sir Gilbert Parker, H. Rider Haggard, Earl 
Grey, and the Bishops of London, Hereford, 
and Rochester. It was represented at the 
St. Louis Exhibition and the Frankfort Con- 
gress, and “‘codperates with other societies 
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north of London near the town of Hitchin. 
The estate bought contained about four thou- 
sand acres, and the population living upon it 
at the time of purchase was 450. Two years 
later, that is, in 1905, this population had in- 
creased to 1,000, and this year is estimated 
at 3,000. Sixty new houses are now ten- 
anted; 150 others have been completed or are 
nearing completion, and contracts for 200 


TOWN SQUARE AT SHREWSBURY, ENGLAND 


having somewhat similar aims in carrying 
on a crusade against overcrowding, and en- 
deavors to influence the development of new 
towns on Garden City lines.” These ideas 
had been tried in an experimental way at 
Bournville and at Port Sunlight, and there is, 
I believe, a Garden City suburb at Hamp- 
stead. 

But two years ago the direct propaganda 
of the Garden City Association resulted in 
the formation of the First Garden City Lim- 
ited. It is situated about thirty-four miles 


more have been let; eight factory sites have 
been rented—truly a very remarkable show- 
ing! 

Messrs. Barry Parker and Raymond Un- 
win drew up the plan. Its advantages pre- 
sent themselves at a glance. The codpera- 
tive center is at the very hub of the town to- 
gether with a dozen streets leading to it. A 
broad, shaded avenue leads up the main axis 
to a church which is made the chief artistic 
feature of the scheme and closes the vista of 
at least five thoroughfares. Around it are 
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grouped sites for a public hall, an institute, 
adequate municipal buildings, hotels, and 
schools. Back of it, a small park and a wide 
avenue lead to the railway station in an open 
situation. There are several breathing spots 
in the town, and there are golf links and rec- 
reation parks in the immediate vicinity. Al- 
together it is an excellent plan indeed for a 
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to France or Germany; but England is the 
country of hedgerows, and it is they that 
lend half the charm to her lanes and village 
streets. What an improvement they are upon 
the whitewashed picket fence, cleanly if you 
will and suited to certain New England vil- 
lages, but hard and uncompromising, with a 
definite sense of mine and thine, always in- 
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NEWCASTLE, 


township for 10,000, or for 30,000 for that 
matter, which is the limit the association puts 
upon the size of this, its first town, deeming 
that number sufficient for the size of the 
estate. Many of our towns could be ad- 
justed to fit just such a plan by the cutting 
of a few new streets, the widening of a few 
others, and the more careful placement of 
future churches and public buildings. 
English villages can suggest various other 
schemes for the adornment of small towns. 
For ordered tree-planting we may better look 
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DELAWARE 


harmonious, always growing old with never 
a touch of Time’s beautifying finger! 

Then there is the proverbial village green, 
dear to the boyish heart for baseball, football, 
and the like, with, perhaps, as at Ockley, 
an ornamental pump in the middle, whose 
trussed roof is supported on granite pillars. 

Our forefathers laid out such in America. 
I well remember the one that lay beneath our 
windows at the Spencer House in Williams- 
burg, Va. How it must live in the minds of 


all the boys and all the students of old William 
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and Mary, that played upon itssward! With 
its old brick courthouse, its powder maga- 
zine, its Hall of Justice of severest classic 
type, it presents all the elements of pictur- 
esque design—elements that a guiding hand 
could easily have made a harmonious ensem- 
ble with the aid of a few well-placed trees and 
shrubs. And even now a capable landscape 
gardener could ‘‘pull it together” at very lit- 
tle expense. 

The Middle Ages endowed Britain’s older 
towns with a feature that has always re- 
mained an ornament: the Market Cross. 
The cross had no religious significance, but 
was merely meant to punctuate the central 
spot of the town—the crossroads — from 
which all distances were computed. In 
towns like Chester and Chicester, that fol- 
lowed the plan of the old Roman camp, the 
cross was naturally placed at the intersection 
of the two main streets and served as the 
principal ornament to these thoroughfares. 
That at Chicester is especially interesting 
with its rich Gothic traceries and statued 
niches, and there still remain a number of 
others like the Poultry Cross at Salisbury, 
the quaint Gothic edifice that serves as the 
central feature of Shepton Mallett, and oth- 


ers at Winchester and Gloucester, to lend a 
real distinction to the English market places. 

In many cases our older towns still retain 
a certain architectural character in accord- 
ance with the date of their foundation and 
the nationality of their founders. They al- 
ready have a past full enough of historic in- 
terest to make it well worth our while to wish 
to preserve their souvenirs intact. There are 
old Dutch towns in Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania as quaint and picturesque as many a 
town in Holland; there are old colonial 
towns in New England and Virginia whose 
elm-lined streets and brick churches trans- 
port one, with no great flight of imagination, 
to the byways of Sussex or Wessex; there 
are old Spanish towns in California, with 
painted walls and red-tiled roofs, that recall 
the hillsides of Granada. Each tells its tale 
of history. But these records of our past are 
fast disappearing, and it is high time we 
sought to check this disappearance. Histor- 
ical societies like the Colonial Dames and 
the Sons and Daughters of the Revoluticn 
have already done much toward this enc in 
cases of individual buildings specially -e- 
markable for historic reasons, but what I 
mean is the preservation of old sections, even 
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THE BINNEN ALSTER, 


rebuilding them where necessary in conform- 
ity with their original design. 

In France, Rheims and Amiens have 
adopted this point of view, and have suc- 
ceeded in “restoring” several of their old 
places. In Germany, Nuremberg, with all its 
growth and prosperity, still seeks to preserve 
its medizval character intact despite trolley 
cars and automobiles. At Chester in England 
every effort has been made to carry out mod- 
ern improvements so as not to interfere with 
the character of the place. In Bruges there 
exists a militant society for staying the disap- 
pearance of sixteenth- and seventeenth-cen- 
tury buildings. The municipal government 
distinctly encourages the restoration of old 
houses and has even been induced to pay 


HAMBURG. 





FROM THE OUTER ALSTER 


half the expenses incident upon such resto- 
ration. It has gone further. It decrees that 
no owner can make alterations in a build- 
ing that will change its general architectural 
character. You may pull down an edifice 
altogether if you wish to rebuild, subject to 
the approval of the building committee, in 
which case you must of course bear the en- 
tire expense. These certainly are radical 
measures, better suited to the needs of a city 
that relies upon its quaintness for its power 
to attract tourists as its main source of rev- 
enue, than to the needs of cities of great 
commercial activity. 

Its neighbor, Antwerp, strikes a happy 
medium between the old notions and the new. 
This city has grown very much of late. Yet 
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its old quarters retain their quaint medizval 
character, while in the newer sections quays, 
avenues, and squares are planned with all 
the resource of most modern ideas. After 
various vicissitudes, prosperity alternating 
with periods of decline, the city took a very 
definite step in advance about seventy-five 
years ago. Its harbor becoming too small 
for its rapidly increasing trade, new basins 
were created and surrounded with massive 
stone docks. Its main water front and quays, 
started by Napoleon who foresaw its com- 
mercial and strategic importance, have in- 
creased in extent until now they border the 
Escaut for a distance of three and a half 
miles. In 1850 its port was entered by about 
1,500 ships aggregating a quarter of a million 
tons burden; in 1903 by 5,760 ships, more 
than 9,000,000 tons burden! And its im- 
ports and exports have increased in like pro- 
portion. Yet with all this business activity 
it has taken time to consider the artistic side 
of things. 

Who that has seen these broad stone quays 
to which the largest ocean liners can tie up, 
with all their practical accessories of giant 
noiseless hydraulic cranes worked by a sub- 
terranean aqueduct which also furnishes the 
power for opening and shutting the sluice 
gates and shunting the railway cars from 
track to track, will ever forget their imposing 
effect, with their broad promenoirs or elevated 
terraces, like boulevards, carried along on the 
roof line of the warehouses underneath, and 
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A BELL TOWER, HOLLAND 


affording beautiful views over the Fscaut and 
its busy shipping! In the middle, as the 
keynote, the old castle of the Steen, with 
turret and battlement, stands guard. 

So much for an almost ideal treatment of 
a river frontage, for the Escaut, like the Hud- 
son, is but a deep, wide river with a differ- 
ence between high and low tide of twelve to 
twenty-five feet. Yet even at low water ves- 
sels drawing twenty or more feet can dock 
at the great stone piers. 

Antwerp has been equally successful in the 
treatment of its railway approaches. The 
roadway is carried into a central locality on a 
broad and lofty viaduct, which, instead of 
disfiguring the part of the city through which 
it passes, can really be said to add to its 
beauty. Its massive brick arches, strength- 
ened by the courses of white stone so familiar 
in all the early architecture of Flanders; its 
piers capped with fowrelles; its stone balus- 
trades, almost masking the trains as they 
speed along; even its water tanks designed 
like twin towers, connected with each other 
and with the viaduct by arches with stepped 
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tops, produce a highly decorative effect which 
is further enhanced by the well-ordered system 
of narrow parkways that skirt its base. 

So with all their progress on practical lines, 
we see that the people of Antwerp have an 
eye to the beauty of their city. Art has al- 
ways been a cuit with them, and many of the 
principal squares and streets bear the names 
of the artists of whom they are so proud. 

A single instance will serve to show how 
deep-rooted that feeling is. In the Place de 
Hotel de Ville are a number of old guild- 
houses dating from the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries and, like those of Brussels, 
of rarely picturesque design. Several were 
falling to decay and menaced ruin, and there 
was question of pulling them down, when a 
wealthy and public-spirited citizen, a grain 
merchant, I think, Mr. Kreglinger, bought 
three of them outright, had them carefully 
restored at his own expense, and now uses 
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them for business purposes. The municipal 
government, following his lead, has taken 
charge of the one adjoining and at the present 
writing is restoring it. It has also recently 
purchased four in another row behind the 
Hotel de Ville, so that now the preservation 
of the place seems assured. 

There exists also in Antwerp a very live 
society called ‘Anvers en avant,” which, un- 
der the guidance of its president, Mr. Ver- 
bist, makes every effort toward beautifying 
the city, preserving its historic souvenirs, 
organizing great public celebrations, festi- 
vals, and kermesse, and generally rendering 
it attractive to strangers. 

Ghent has also given much attention to 
kindred subjects, and Monsieur Cloquet, 
architect and professor at its university, has 
taken a prominent part in discussions on 
public art. The results of this campaign are 
apparent in diverse forms. The lamp posts 
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are skillfully designed; the poles of the tele- 
graph and telephone companies, carried to 
a very lofty elevation, are, like miniature 
Eiffel towers, openwork foliations of iron, 
spreading at the top to receive the numerous 
wires, and by their very height doing away 
with former disfiguring attachment of wires 
to houses. 

But to me the happiest thought of public 
art in Ghent is the flag pole that stands in 
front of the Museum of Fine Arts. It was 
designed by Jules Van Biesbroeck, and stands 
on a small marble base at the summit of a 
circular mound of grass. Two strong men 
of bronze, almost nude, their muscles strained 
to acute tension by the great effort they are 
making, are planting the tall mast securely 
in the earth, bearing with all their weight 
upon the pole. 

While in Van Artevelde’s city, and before 
turning our thoughts away from the Low 
Countries, it seems only natural to speak of 
the old city halls and bell towers that tell so 
eloquently of the civic pride of the Flemish 
towns. While all earlier communities of Eu- 
rope were putting their best effort into the 
building of great churches and strong city 
walls and gates, the burghers of Flanders 
were striving to outdo each other in the mag- 
nificence of their town halls, whose facades 
were enriched with all the splendor of Gothic 
art, while their interiors were decorated with 
the best that painter and sculptor could cre- 
ate. Those at Brussels, Louvain, and Ouden- 


arde will ever remain models of their class; 
tributes to the civic solidarity of the com- 
munities that built them and monuments to 
their public spirit. This little country con 
stantly showed its love of commerce by the 
splendor of its secular buildings. Who could 
forget the markets at Bruges or the Cloth 
Hall at Ypres, where the diaper (d’ypres) 
linen was sold! Or who could forget the 
Speeltoren that decorate so many a town in 
Holland—used for summoning the citizens 
together in cases of uprising or fire—heavy 
and massive in the lower stories, then blos- 
soming lightly forth into crown and pinnacle 
at the summit! 

But this is all looking backward, and the 
purpose of this article is rather to look for- 
ward, for however much we may enjoy these 
old Dutch towns from the picturesque point 
of view, we can hardly look upon them as 
models of civic progress. 

But the towns of Germany have not been 
idle and have stepped into the lines of dis- 
tinct advance toward ideal conditions. There 
is an excellent periodical, Der Staederbau, 
published in Berlin and edited jointly by 
Theodore Goeke of that city, and Camillo 
Sitte, the well-known Vienna authority on 
the construction of cities. This paper is de- 
voted exclusively to the discussion of the ar- 
tistic arrangement of cities from their eco- 
nomic, hygienic, and social standpoint; it 
publishes details of all competitions for the 
rearrangement of public places both in Ger- 
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many and Austria, and large plates of the 
successful designs in such competitions. In 
form and make-up it is not unlike our 
American Architect. 

The Germans are avowedly lovers of na- 
ture and, while the rich go about in touring 
cars, the simpler classes, with pack on back, 
make many a walking trip. The Moselle 
Valley, the Rhenish side of the Vosges, the 
nooks and corners of the Rhine Valley itself, 
and the Schwarzwald, are annually explored 
by armies of pedestrians. This has incul- 
cated a love for trees, for views, for resting 
places. We may laugh if we will at their 
eternal signboards pointing to ‘‘ views,” but 
these have taught them to use their eyes and 
look about them, and this cult of nature has 
found expression through the Verschéner- 
ungsverein in many a town and village. 

These Verschénerungsvereins or Beauti- 
fying Societies have become a national insti- 
tution. Almost every little town possesses 
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one composed of the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick maker—all the petty trades- 
men—and presided over by the apothecary, 
the notary, the doctor, or the mayor. In the 
smallest villages they find food for fruitful 
work—not always well advised to be sure, 
and often destroying picturesque material in 
their zeal for cleaning up and “beautifying” 
the environs. But in spite of occasionally 
tearing down an old mill or a tower and 
straightening out roads that once were quaint 
old crooked lanes, they do much good by 
making paths through the woods without 
steep grades, that old people can follow as 
well as sturdy young people; by placing 
seats and many of them at all the prettiest 
spots whence views can be obtained, or 
where the coolest shade rests on a warm 
summer day. Near by they place receivers, 
usually of rustic design, like broken logs, 
for waste paper, orange peel, and other 
débris. And the people take the hint and 
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pride themselves on keeping these walks 
neat and clean. 

Is it not well worth while thus to en- 
courage in the humbler classes these prome- 
nades in the free woods and the open 
spaces, instead of leaving them to sit on 
the back stoop with the children playing in 
the rubbish heap? Does it not make life in 
the country better worth living? On bright 
afternoons these woodland parks about the 
German towns teem with baby carriages, 
with mothers playing with their children, 
and with schoolboys out for long walks. 


government officials. And who can wonder 
at it when he notes the well-cleaned streets, 
the crystal water from the hills, running day 
and night in rivers down the deep open gut- 
ters, the newer quarters with their trim villas 
set in well-kept gardens strangely like so 
many of our suburban districts; and in the 
older part, the quaint, painted house fronts, 
the twisting streets, the city gates rebuilt and 
“restored”; and above all the great market 
place around the Cathedral surrounded by 
steep-roofed houses and on Saturdays teem- 
ing with life and color? Many of the Ger- 


DOCKS AT ANTWERP. FROM THE UPPER TERRACE 


I know so well the country round about 
Freiburg, and whenever I think of it, I recall 
the picture it presents of dense pine woods 
with their refreshing resin-laden air—not 
lonely and shunned by man, but filled with 
life and merriment, with little parties of 
ladies out for the afternoon bite so dear to 
the German heart, with elderly gentlemen 
reading their papers, with nursery maids 
tending their infant charges; and ever re- 
sounding with the cries and laughter of 
children. 

Of course Freiburg is one of the pleasantest 
spots in Germany, the preferred residence of 
a large leisure class of retired officers and 


man cities combine this charm of new and 
old; and the new is so new and up-to-date 
and the old has remained so quaint. 
Hamburg presents a unique feature that 
might give food for thought to many a town 
situated near a body of water. Like Ant- 
werp, it is not directly on the sea but has set 
its docks along a broad river. A system of 
canals reminiscent of Dutch cities connects 
the Elbe with a large body of water at the 
other side of the city. This Binnen Alster, a 
quiet basin or artificial lake, some two thou- 
sand yards around, has been made the cen- 
tral feature of a grandiose plan. In shape 
an irregular rectangle, it has been surrounded 
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by a broad, well-shaded promenade on three 
sides. Its fourth side, part of a great circular 
park system that entirely surrounds the old 
city on the line of the ancient ramparts, is 
formed by two wooded peninsulas connected 
by the broad Lombardbriicke. The Binnen 


Alster presents a picture of the greatest ani- 
mation with its pavilions, bazaars, and ar- 
cades, and its calm sheet of water, alive with 
swans, and constantly traversed by little 
steamers, sailboats, naphtha launches, and 
Beyond 


pleasure craft of every description. 
the bridge lies the quiet Outer Alster. 
To my mind most of our river cities have 
thus far entirely wasted their opportunities. 
How few situated along the Hudson have 
profited by the vicinity of that noble river! 
Compare them, for instance, with the Rhenish 
towns with their vine-clad pergolas, their 
pleasure gardens, cafés, and boathouses. 
One notes with pleasure that Baltimore has 
awakened to its possibilities and, profiting 
by its recent fire, has created, among other 
notable improvements, a fine dock system to 
supplant the old 
rotting wharves 
that formerly 
lined the basin 
on Chesapeake 
Bay; and it 
has partly sur- 
rounded this 
basin with ave- 
nues more than 
a hundred feet 
wide. Why 
should not our 
small towns 
profit by such 
examples? Why 
not leave space 
enough in the 
beginning so 
that they will 
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ular but of interesting shape adapted to the 
lay of the land. 

How naturally a handsome aspect can be 
imparted to terraces: a flight of steps, a few 
well-ordered trees and hedges, some pots of 
flowers, and a fountain—what possibilities 
lie within these simple means! And the lack 
of fountains! Why, with all our springs and 
rivulets, have we so few of them? How sel- 
dom we use our water courses ior decora- 
tive purposes! I remember with what joy I 
hailed a simple jet of water on my way to 
Briarcliff, N. Y., the other day. The splash of 
a fountain brings a touch of nature into the 
crowded haunts of man, recalling to the hur- 
ried passer-by some sylvan spot where the 
water bubbles over the stones of a dark trout 
stream. 

And my next plea is for trees. You may 
object that trees take too long a time to grow. 
Why not transplant them already grown? It 
is no great undertaking. On the contrary, one 
wagon specially constructed for the purpose 
could move enough trees for an entire system 
of avenues. 
These wagons 
have two wheels, 
like those of an 
ordinary dump 
cart, connected 
by an axle that 
drops almost to 
the ground. 
The body of the 
vehicle, swung 
very low, has 
only three sides, 
the rear being 
open. The tree, 
with all its roots 
and a big cube 
of earth, is 
raised out of 
the ground by 





not have to buy 
back land when 
it has increased 
tenfold in value? 
Give to this 
space a monu- 
mental char- 
acter from the 
start and de- 
velop a _ town 
center prefer- 
ably neither too 
flat nor too reg- 
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means of jacks, 
and pushed in- 
to this cart, 
either standing 
upright, or, as 
in Germany 
where they are 
bothered by 
overhead trolley 
and telephone 
wires, tilted at 
an angle of, say, 
thirty or forty 
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degrees. It is 
thus carted to 
its new abiding 
place, where 
a hole, well 
soaked with 
water, has al- 
ready been pre- 
pared to receive 
it. In windy 
spots it must 
be braced for 
a while with 
wires. This 
system has 
been tried with 
perfect success 
for years, in 
fact, I believe, 
for centuries; 
for do we not 
read that Louis 
XIV had grown 
trees brought 
io Versailles in 
great numbers 
from all the : 
surrounding royal forests? Leipzig has re- 
cently created new shady avenues by this 
means, and Paris constantly renews her 
boulevard trees in like manner. 

No one who has known the French clipped 
avenues and their dense summer shadow, 
will deny the comfort of sheltered streets. 
How one longs for them in sun-baked towns 
of the West! The trees, topped and trained 
to spread in all directions, instead of growing 
tall and spindly, put their entire strength into 
a myriad of tiny branches, thus casting a 
dense curtain of shade without a break. All 
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day long they 
afford complete 
protection from 
the sun’s rays. 
The lime, the 
sycamore, the 
hornbeam, the 
plane tree, all 
lend themselves 
to this treat- 
ment and can 
be trimmed to 
suit any design; 
that is,arched or 
boxed or in solid 
curtain walls. 

We Ameri- 
cans, I think, 
have made a 
great mistake in 
throwing open 
our lawns to the 
gaze of every 
passer-by. Our 
small suburban 
houses shame- 
lessly throw 
themselves at you instead of hiding discreetly 
behind hedge or fence. This fashion has 
killed the love of the land; the tender care 
lavished upon the flower garden, the shady 
seats under the latticed arbor—all the intimate 
charm that makes country life worth living. 
It has quite killed all outdoor home life, for 
sitting in an open garden is really out of the 
question. I know that the garden close is 
coming back into favor, and I sincerely hope 
that the fashion will continue to flourish and 
that we shall revert to the good old-fashioned 
flower garden of long ago. 


HOUSE 


TRIUMPH 


By OWEN E. McGILLICUDDY 


HE race is won! 


As victor I am hailed 


With deafening cheers from eager throats—and yet, 


More glad the victory, could I forget 


The strained, white faces of the ones that failed. 
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“Mr. O'Halloran looked ’round just in time.” 


Drawn by Arthur Becher. 





HOW MR. DENIS O’HALLORAN 
TRANSGRESSED HIS CODE 


By B. FLETCHER ROBINSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR BECHER 


mR. DENIS O'HALLORAN 
paused in the shelter of 
the inn porch, clasping his 
long horseman’s cloak 
about him. He was a man 
below the middle height and 
of a spare and active figure. 
His expression was resolute and his eyes of a 
merry audacity. The light from behind him 
threw his shadow in gigantic relief upon the 
spreading puddles of the highway. Above 
him the gale roistered among the chimneys 
and gables of the old house. An April moon, 
sailing clear in a hurrying sky, showed him 
where, to the southward, his road crept up 
from the village into the shadows of the hills. 
“Tis no night for travelers, sir,” said the 
landlord, pushing forward. “A young gen- 
tleman would be safer employed with a bowl 
of punch, or it might be a spike of mulled 
claret, than in riding the moors.” 
“Safer, ye say?” The brogue betrayed him. 
“Indeed, sir,” urged the landlord, “if you 
were of this country you would know that we 
have been much plagued of late by knaves 
that the late unhappy rebellion has let loose 
upon us. ”Iwas not a week since that Sir 
Francis Grove, of Oakdale, was waylaid.” 
“Pish, man, I know ye’ve a bed to let,” 
grinned Mr. O’Halloran. 
“There be yet woe things than a cut- 
purse,” said the landlord, wagging his head. 
“Faith, but I’d make their acquaintance.” 
“The powers of evil, young gentleman. 
For when a body is freshly swung by the 
Beacon Hill, which I would have you remem- 
ber that you must pass, there have been sub- 
stantial folk come riding here, calling loudly 
for strong drink and telling of things that 
crouched: beneath the tree like toads, and 


things that screamed and chattered in the 
air. The Lord preserve us.” 

‘Let me be plain with ye, landlord,” said 
Mr. O’Halloran. “Onto York I must. As 
f’r what I may meet by the way, I take it that 
a sword an’ pistol will serve f’r the wan and 
a clane conscience f’r the other. My horse, 
if ye plase.” 

“Tis here, sir, ’tis here,’’ said the landlord. 
He bustled out into the road as he spoke, 
waving an arm to an advancing hostler. 

Denis O’Halloran rode swiftly through the 
village street, easing his mount:as he met the 
shoulder of the hill. To right and left, as his 
horse stumbled and grunted up the ill-kept 
road, there spread a succession of vast and 
melancholy moorlands that rose and fell in 
long undulations until they were merged in 
the gloom of the middle distance. From the 
ridges above him the gusts swooped down in 
sudden squalls like the firing of cannon. Not 
a cottage, not a barn, nor any creature that 
might house therein, was to be’seen. Bold 
as he might be, his courage did not save him 
from uneasy glances toward the shifting pools 


of shadow which the scattered bushes threw ~ 


upon the track. It was an age when the way- 
farer had still to rely upon his own ‘weapon 
for safety, and he knew that after nightfall 
such waste places must have their perils. 

He reached the crown of the hill and pushed 
forward at a livelier gait. It was a rolling 
country, however, and within a mile he found 
himself descending a sharp incline into a val- 
ley deep in shadow. Once his hand slipped 
round to his sword; but it was no more than 
the cry of a distant owl, and he was jeering 
at himself for a coward as his horse stumbled 
among the bowlders of a ford and breasted 


the opposing slope. 
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The wind was still blowing in fitful gusts, 
but the high crest of the hill, beneath which 
he now found himself, afforded him an ab- 
solute shelter. Moreover, it hid the moon. 
Silence on a solitary and dangerous way is 
ever suggestive in its possibilities. He found 
himself leaning forward with eager ears. 
Suddenly he drew rein, cocking his head with 
a queer trick he had, like a dog at a door. 
From somewhere beyond the bend of the road 
there came a faint sound as of metal on 
metal or metal on stone. Yet it was neither 
beat of hoof nor clink of stirrup iron. 

For man Denis O’Halloran had little fear. 
He had already acquired some reputation in 
campaigns under an alien flag. But it was 
a superstitious age and he came of a super- 
stitious people. The tales of the landlord had 
not left him unaffected. Therefore, when 
pushing warily forward he rounded the spur 
of the hill into the full light of the moon, the 
spectacle which met his gaze shook his heart 
into his mouth and his hand to the pistol in 
his holster. 

On a little plateau some fifty paces from 
the road and circled by a rising slope, stood 
a gallows whereon hung the body of a man. 
The sight was familiar; by such means were 
the highways rightfully protected. But the 
corpse did not swing unattended. A few 
paces from the foot of the gibbet were two 
figures, the one erect, wrapped in a trailing 
cloak, the other crouching to some labor. 
And there fell on him the conviction that 
these creatures were not of earth nor of God. 

The crouching figure moved; the light 
gleamed on a pick as it rose, and the clicking 
sound came again to his ears. It was dig- 
ging a grave painfully and slowly. Pres- 
ently it stopped, dropping the tool, and as it 
did so the other struck it so that it raised a 
loud wail of pain. A woman’s voice, thought 
the traveler, and his blood stirred within him. 
He glanced about him like a man waking 
from a dream. On the road two hundred 
yards away was the blurred outline of a coach. 
These were neither ghosts nor wizards then; 
but a man and with him a woman suffer- 
ing distresses. With an oath he set spurs to 
‘is horse and galloped headlong toward them. 

The man never moved from where he stood, 
but the woman ran toward him, crying, with 
outstretched arms. The traveler was out of 
the saddle in a flash and slipped an arm about 
her, for she seemed near to falling. 

“Save me,” she said, “for the love of 
heaven.” 


“Faith, madam, an’ I will be blithe to do 
so,” said Mr. O’Halloran. He looked down 
at her with satisfaction. She was indeed a 
fine woman, though not in her first youth. 

The man advanced from beneath the 
shadow of the corpse, dropping his cloak as 
he did so. The moon showed him tall and 
lean, with a long face and a stern and melan- 
choly expression. He carried himself with 
an air of dignity. Plainly he was of gentle 
breeding. 

“Tt would be well, sir, if you do not inter- 
fere in that which nowise concerns you,” he 
said sternly. 

“By the blessed saints, but did ye ever 
hear the like!” cried Mr. O’Halloran, clasp- 
ing the lady a thought more closely. 

“T perceive you are an Irishman,” sneered 
the tall man. 

“An’ I perceive that ye ar-re an impertinent 
scoundrel,” returned Mr. O’Halloran. 

“T do not desire to brawl with you, my 
good fellow. Let it suffice you that I have 
an explanation for what I am about.” 

“An explanation, have ye?” cried Mr. 
O’Halloran in vast indignation. ‘Then let 
me tell ye that amongst Irish gentlemen the 
striking iv a lady admits no explanation. 
Sor, ye lack gentility. If I had the time I 
would tache ye manners witha cane. Is that 
your coach, madam?” He turned, pointing 
a finger to where it stood. She nodded her 
head, watching him with eager eyes. 

“Then permit me to escort ye to it.” 

“That you shall not do, by heaven,” cried 
the tall man. 

The Irishman made him a mock reverence. 
Plainly the situation pleased him greatly. 

“Tis the first word iv sinse that ye’ve 
spoken,” he said. ‘The moon shines brave- 
ly, sir, though the company ”—he glanced at 
the gallows—“ might well be bethered.” 

“My preserver,” whimpered the lady, 
clinging to his arm. 

“That, madam, is as the saints may di- 
rect,” he said. “Though our melancholy 
friend yonder seems more apt with his tongue 
than with his weapon.” 

“What are you?” said the tall man. 
‘Jacobite fugitive, cutthroat, or an Irish 
bogtrotter on a journey? Pray give me so 
much of your confidence.” 

“T hold a captain’s commission,” replied 
Mr. O’Halloran with becoming dignity, 
“though in what ar-rmy it is not precisely 
convanient f’r me to mention. Does that 
content ye?” ' 
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“T am at your service,” said the other. 

“May heaven aid you,” murmured the lady. 

Mr. O’Halloran stooped and kissed her 
hand. 

““Ye do me great honor, madam,” said he. 

“‘My knight in time of need,” she smiled 
into his eyes. 

‘I account meself the more fortunate,’ he 
said, and then in a lower tone, ‘‘ While we 
ar-re engaged, I pray you, madam, away to 
your coach. *Twill be safer—in case——” 

“Sir,” she said very loud and bold, “I 
stay here that I may see you kill him.” 

Mr. O’Halloran slipped off his cloak, drew 
his sword, and stepped forward with a lean 
activity. He made a pretty figure of a man 
as he stood in the moonlight, examining the 
ground. The moor was rough with tufted 
heather, save for a level patch in the midst 
of which the gibbet had been planted. A 
score of feet to the right he marked the open 
grave with its banks of dark mold. He did 
not dwell upon so suggestive a spectacle. 

“Tt must be here or nowhere,” he said. 
“May the poor lad yonder pardon us.” 

“For his pardon I will answer, sir,’”? said 
the tall man with a sad sort of smile. “He 
would not have wished it otherwise.” 

Mr. O’Halloran did not reply save by a 
fencing-room salute. 

“The moon shines justly for both,” said 
the tall man; and the swords rang together. 

In the French capital there was not a maitre 
d’armes but spoke well of the sword of the 
Irishman. Yet before the sudden and in- 
fernal onslaught of his opponent he gave back 
five paces and more. The man crowded in 
upon him with a contained and glowing fury, 
so that he fought for his life, making no ef- 
fort beyond the parrying of the deadly stabs 
hurled at him. Blue shone the blades as they 
flickered under the moon, save when now and 
again a spark sprang from a fiercer thrust 
met by a stronger parry. The ground was 
bad, the light was bad, and if O’Halloran 
was by far the more accomplished swords- 
man, he knew too much to risk an attack 
against a man to whom death seemed a mat- 
ter of no concern at all. 

In that first mad rush of his opponent the 
Irishman had been forced back to the very 
foot of the gallows tree, so that it almost 
seemed that he fought with his back against 
it. Above them the corpse swung in its 
chains so that now its shadow fell upon the 
blades as if to lend its aid to the fiercer, if 
less expert, of the duelists. He noticed it 


and laughed aloud in a high, inhuman note. 
Yet it was the renewed strength that it seemed 
to lend him which proved his undoing. He 
lunged too wildly—too far; the Irishman met 
him by a keen riposte. He stopped with an 
oath, dropping his sword to the ground. 

“Again, again!” screamed the woman. 

Mr. O’Halloran paid her no attention, but 
stepped back, lowering his point. The other 
swayed where he stood, plucking at his shoul- 
der with red and dripping fingers. In an- 
other moment the Irishman was beside him, 
supporting him. 

“Tt was the charge iv a bull,’”’ he panted. 
“*Man, ye were beside yourself. Are ye badly 
hurted?” 

““The shoulder, not the lung, I think,” said 
the tall man. ‘May I ask you, sir, to keep 
that woman off me?” 

Mr. O’Halloran looked round just in time. 
The lady had picked up his sword and was 
running in upon them. She halted, gesticu- 
lating. 

“You fool!” she cried. ‘Kill him!” 

Mr. O’Halloran was by her side in two 
strides and recovered his weapon. He more- 
over took the precaution of picking up that 
of his adversary before he returned to him. 
It was a disabling but not a dangerous wound. 
In three minutes he had triced it up so as to 
stop the bleeding. He rose from his knees. 
The woman was standing beside him. He 
met her eyes without flinching. 

““Madam,” said he, “I have found this 
gentleman a very brave and iligant fighter. 
To be thruthful with ye, I would know more 
iv this business.” 

“Then I will bid you good night, sir,” she 
said coldly. “‘I can find my way to the coach.” 

“T must ask ye, with due submission, to 
remain where ye ar-re,” replied Mr. O’Hal- 
loran. “At least until such time as I have 
inquired further iv this gentleman.” 

The tall man was seated on the ground, 
nursing his arm, his back propped against 
the gallows. He regarded them curiously. 

“T can trust my story to an antagonist who 
is as honorable as he is bold,” he said. ‘‘If 
you can induce the lady to remain——” 

“Tt would only be right,” interrupted Mr. 
O’Halloran. 

She laughed defiantly. 

“And if I disobey?” she inquired. 

“T trust ye will not,” he said with a sharp 
decision. 

She made no reply, but seated herself, 
drawing her cloak about her. 
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“T am at your service, sor-r,” said Mr. 
O’Halloran. 

The tall man bent his head for a moment, 
plucking at the grass with his uninjured hand. 

““My name is Yorke,” he said. “Colonel 
Francis Yorke. You may have heard it?” 

“Tt was tolerably familiar after Fontenoy,” 
laughed the Irishman. “I am proud to 
make your betther acquaintance.” 

“What I now have to tell you is the truth 
—upon my honor.” 

“That is sufficient for me,” replied Mr. 
O’Halloran. 

“An old man with grown sons about him 
married again,” said the colonel. ‘“‘Heav- 
ens, sir, does not the devil’s opportunity lie 
in old men’s follies? He had met the lady at 
a rout at York. He knew naught of her but 
that she was bold in spirit and pleasing to the 
eye. His elder son, a soldier serving abroad, 
saw neither the wooing nor the wedding; the 
younger did that which he could to check his 
father’s doting desires. She met the lad and 
defeated him at every turn of the game. She 
laughed away his evidence of her past as 
malicious talebearing. So he perforce must 


watch this jade come flaunting into his home, 
knowing full well with what hatred she re- 
garded him and what little hope of joy in life 


under his father’s roof remained to him.” 

“Ye speak bitterly, sir,’ said Mr. O’Hal- 
loran. 

“Is it a merry tale? Come, hear it out. 
Within a year of the marriage, over the bor- 
der came the Highland cattle lifters with 
that Papist adventurer, Charles Stuart— 
What? Do I touch your politics? Forget 
it, sir, or I shall never have done. The lad 
was of an age for romance. His father’s 
wife had raffish friends who made a pothouse 
boast of it to drink to their king over the 
water. Together they beguiled him until in 
the end he rode away to join—pshaw, but I 
must be careful—to join the most valiant 
army of the only true and puissant monarch 
of these islands, then about to retreat from 
Derby. ’Twas a pretty plot, worthy of the sex 
to which I observe, sir, you are a devoted 
champion. The old man was a Whig who 
hated the Pretender as he would the devil. 
To him comes his good wife with loud lam- 
entations. The prodigal son had ridden 
away to join the invaders, a Jacobite de- 
clared. She hinted at fines and sequestra- 
tions. Whereat the father swore that his son 
should never darken his doors again; and 
this may I say of him, that the sterner the 


vow the more closely he ever held to it. He 
had been a strong man in his day, both of 
mind and body. 

“T will not tire you, sir, with needless par- 
ticulars. The lad was in hiding for six 
months, starving for a year. He crept back 
to his home, was turned from the doors, and 
in his desperation he stopped a coach here 
upon the moors. Information against him 
was already out, through whose agency you 
may best guess. He was apprehended and 
hanged in chains near by the scene of his of- 
fense as a warning to malefactors.” 

“Ye should have told me iv this before—be- 
fore we fell to disputing,” said Mr. O’Halloran. 

“You understand, then?” 

For answer the Irishman whipped out his 
sword and saluted the corpse where it clanked 
and swung. 

“He died for his king,” he said, “though 
I had rather it had been at Culloden. God 
save the king!” 

“You do us honor, sir,”’ said the colonel. 
“Tn my brother’s name I thank you.” 

The lady rose from where she sat, throwing 
back her cloak with an angry gesture. 

““Do you believe this man?” she cried. 

“Faith, madam, but I do,” said Mr. 
O’Halloran. 

“This woman beater?” 

She scored a hit. He hung undecided, 
with a toe scratching the turf. 

“Permit me to finish my tale, sir,” said 
the colonel. “I learnt that my good step- 
mother was journeying home this evening. 
Wherefore I took the occasion to invite her 
to my brother’s funeral. I could not leave 
him here, poor lad. As she had hung my 
brother, it seemed but in due course that she 
should help me to dig his grave. Finding 
her opposed to the suggestion, I used the ar- 
gument most likely to appeal to her. Our 
work was well-nigh ended when you ap- 
peared. Upon its termination it was my in- 
tention to escort her to her coach.” 

“You hear this villain,” cried the lady. 
“He forced me to dig, to dig till my hands 
were blistered!” 

“Tt would be a better grave were it a few 
inches deeper,” said the colonel, “‘and the 
soil is light.” 

Mr. Denis O’Halloran thrust out his chest, 
fingered his sword hilt, and scowled at the 
gallows, the moon, and the moors. 

“By the honor of me house, sor-r,” he said, 
“but I think that your stepmother will do 
well if she takes to the spade again.” 





GRAND OPERA ON THE BOWERY 
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ATRONS of grand opera, 
the country over, who turn 
in homage to New York 
as the very fountain head 
of operatic production in 
America, will witness this 
winter what promises to be 
undoubtedly the most epoch-making period 
in our musical annals. Impresario Conried, 
of the famed Metropolitan Opera House, 
hitherto unchallenged leader in the field of 
grand opera, has now a rival in Impresario 
Oscar Hammerstein, projector of the new 
Manhattan Opera House. Men and thea- 
ters are to wage war for public approval and 
patronage. This conflict will be fought by 
world-famous tenors, sopranos, barytones, 
bassos, and directors, striving each to van- 
quish the other by artistic superiority and 
more lavish productions. Thus the public 
directly reaps the benefit of this competition, 
and an important problem in the law of 
supply and demand is solved. 


But meanwhile a more puzzling problem 
has been solved, and perhaps a more sig- 
nificant stride in the presentation of grand 
opera is being made by two practically 
unknown Italian impresarios, Signori G. 
D’Amato and A. Ferrara, who hail from and 
hold forth in—think of it—the East Side of 
New York. Theirs has been the presenta- 
tion of real Italian grand opera at popular 
prices—so popular, in fact, that even the very 
poor, hitherto forced to cheap melodrama or 
vaudeville for amusement, may, if they so 
desire, now enjoy the works of the great 
maestros. 

Generally speaking, past notable efforts in 
the field of grand-opera presentation have 
been for greater artistic excellence—which 
stands for increased cost of production and 
consequently a maintenance of the graduated 
high rates of admission which are practically 
prohibitive to the poor. Small wonder then 
that by most persons grand opera has been 
regarded as an amusement almost exclusively 














“ Selling librettos of the opera.” 


for the rich or well to do. And now Impre- 
sarios D’Amato and Ferrara have proved the 
fallacy of this belief. 

You patrons of grand opera who know the 
Metropolitan Opera House and regard it as 
the Mecca of Music, go down the Bowery 
to the People’s Theater some Monday even- 
ing during the season of the Royal Italian 
Grand Opera Company and prepare to be 
astonished. Perhaps you incline to the be- 
lief of many impresarios and managers who 
argue that even if it were possible to produce 
meritorious grand opera at prices within the 
reach of the poor, not enough of that class 
would respond to make the venture profit- 
able. If such be the case, it will pay you to 
get to the theater an hour early and witness 
the pulling, pushing crowd in a scramble for 
admission tickets. Down there, in contrast 
to the Metropolitan Opera House, the audi- 
ence comes early, although the opera begins 
late. It is not a popular practice to go to 
your seat after the opera has begun, as you 
will learn once you are inside. 

This crowd that blocks the lobby is a refu- 
tation of the charge that the poor do not ap- 
preciate nor want grand opera. Mostly they 
are Italians, men, women, and children, un- 
mistakably from the confines of “Little 


Italy”; although here and there is a sprin- _ 


kling of the other races that go to make up 
the East Side. In this “come early” crowd, 
no niceties of dress are observed. They are 
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bound for the gallery and dress does not 
count there. One can pick out the laborer, 
fresh from work and a hasty supper, coatless 
perhaps, and with sleeves rolled up. With 
him, perhaps, is his wife, none too neat but 
gay in her gaudy kerchief. Over there is an- 
other, whose hands bear the imprint of the 
street cleaner’s broom, in conversation with 
some round-shouldered man who somehow 
impresses one as a ragpicker. Bootblacks 
there are, with kits swung over shoulders, 
small, shrewd-faced urchins who add much 
to the clamor by struggling for vantage points 
with other urchins who are unmistakably 
newsboys. ‘They do not add beauty to the 
scene, this garrulous throng; but it is inva- 
riably good-natured and undeniably pictur- 
esque. 

It is not exactly representative of the au- 
dience, the crowd that comes so early. In- 
deed it is the poorest element that cannot 
buy seats in advance and, with typical fru- 
gality of the race, would not if it could, for 
fear something might happen to prevent use 
of the tickets. Again it would not demand 
much stretch of the imagination to decide 
that many of them had been busy until the 
last moment getting together even the small 
price of admission. Looking at this mot- 
ley gathering, it is hard to realize that it is 
struggling to hear grand opera. Somehow, 
one is prone to 
associate love 
of high-class 
music with cul- 
ture and all that 
culture implies, 
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and one might seek here for evidences of the 
supposed refining influences of music without 
finding a single trace. To observe these 
people in the gallery, later on, is to have such 
ideal theories shattered. 

Next to appear are patrons of the opera 
from a little higher strata in prosperity. 
These are, if one may guess from appear- 
ances, the Italian barbers, small merchants, 
and fruit venders. Usually they have with 
them their wives or sweethearts, and bright 
and dazzling, from an East Side point of 
view, is their garb. They purchase the 
cheaper balcony seats, but do not secure 
them in advance. And now the ticket spec- 
ulators “get busy,” for this is one phase of 
opera night not peculiar to the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Oh, the lamentations and 
Latin maledictions with which these victims 
of the speculators assail their own caution in 
not procuring seats in advance! Arguments 
arise and drown all other sounds, but in- 
variably, after much bargaining, the seats 
are purchased. Straightway then, all trou- 
ble banished, the erstwhile victim enters the 
theater all anticipatory smiles. Meanwhile, 
boys have been dashing around selling libret- 
tos of the opera, and it is remarkable to see 
how many of these are purchased by the 
patrons. Evidently it is not going to be so 
ignorant an audience, after all. 

This impression is heightened when the 
late comers begin to put in an appearance. 
They constitute the better class of the audi- 
ence, the society element, so to speak, be- 
cause even the East Side has its society, and, 
just as at the Metropolitan Opera House, 


society turns out in force on grand-opera 
night. It is a well-dressed, prosperous-look- 
ing society, this, and although full dress is 
neither universal nor yet unknown, there are 
diamonds and other badges of wealth in evi- 
dence. One could never mistake it for a 
“fashionable” opera audience, however. 
Contrast the happy, vivid, animated faces of 
these patrons with the blasé demeanor of the 
uptown operagoers whose very appearance 
spells boredom suffered for the sake of con- 
vention. 

One uninitiated might conclude this un- 
conventional gathering was attracted by some- 
thing else than a desire for high-class music; 
in fact that they did not know what they were 
going to get. Wait until you witness the 
outbursts of enthusiastic appreciation which 
fairly rock the People’s Theater; and com- 
pare it with the ofttimes frigidly tolerant 
atmosphere which pervades the classic Met- 
ropolitan. Applause runs riot in both, in 
truth, but compared with the spontaneous 
demonstrations of this People’s Theater audi- 
ence, the approval of the others is as that of 
a feeble bonfire compared with the resistless 
sweep of a prairie blaze. Latin impetuosity 
perhaps; but one who notes the nice discrim- 
ination with which these demonstrations are 
awarded, might come to think that love of 
music, tempered by a knowledge of what is 
good and what is bad, actuated the outbursts. 

This more prosperous class of the audience 
has secured its seats in advance; the house 
usually being practically sold out days before 
the opera. Not all are Italians by any 
means. Liberally scattered throughout the 
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theater are Germans, Russians, and others 
unmistakably of foreign lineage, as well as a 
proportion of Americans. Many of the lat- 
ter bear the earmark of students of music 
who presumably cannot afford Metropolitan 
prices and seize upon this economical way to 
hear rendition of the works of the great com- 
posers. A cosmopolitan gathering, in truth; 
varied in point of view, and if theories go for 
aught, diversely critical. 

Out of deference for those who cannot 
come early the curtain does not rise until a 
quarter to nine, although long before that time 
the mass of the audi- 
ence is in its seats, 
sporadically venting 
its impatience in 
hand-clapping. This 
hand-clapping at the 
People’s Theater is a 
mysterious thing in 
its way, to one not fa- 
miliar with its ethics. 
Its use as a demon- 
stration of applause 
is for certain defined 
times; at other times 
the artists do not ex- 
pect it, nor will the 
mass of the audience 
tolerate it at all. And 
equally mysterious is 
the use of hissing. 

The hand-clapping 
is general and intense 
by the time Signor 
Salvatore, the con- 
ductor, steps to his 
place in the orchestra. 
Suddenly a strident 
hiss pierces through 
the clamor of the 
hands. Others take it up, the hissing growing 
until it balances the clapping and then forges 
ahead until all other sounds are seemingly 
swallowed in a sibilant roar. One who does 
not understand, is aghast at this seeming ven- 
omous greeting to Signor Salvatore. And 
wonder grows that he, paying no attention to 
what is apparently a demonstration of dis- 
favor, placidly taps his baton and guides his 
orchestra into the intricacies of the overture. 

This orchestra which Salvatore so ably 
conducts begins to grow upon the listener, 
giving promise of what may be expected of 
the opera singers. And well it may, because 
almost every man in the pit is a finished mu- 
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“The society element, so to speak.” 
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sician, many of them, in fact, being from the 
orchestra of the Metropolitan. There are 
from twenty-five to thirty-five of them, ac- 
cording to the opera produced, and one ceases 
to wonder at the skill with which Signor Sal- 
vatore bends them, when he learns that Si- 
gnor Salvatore is a conductor of note in his 
own country and that he has led for the Cas- 
tle Square Opera Company and other Ameri- 
can organizations of note. 

What Salvatore does with this skilled or- 
chestra of his, so does Muschiette, the stage 
director, do with his soloists and chorus. 
And Muschiette, be it 
known, has been 
stage director of the 
Metropolitan Opera 
House; from which 
playhouse come some 
of his principals and 
most of his chorus. 
You may ask, how is 
it possible that mu- 
sicians and singers 
from the greater oper- 
atic organization can 
be here singing at 
popular prices? It is 
simply because dur- 
ing off seasons the 
singers and musicians 
are glad of the oppor- 
tunity to keep in trim 
and earn the money 
which the Royal 
Italian Grand Opera 
Company affords. It 
is different with the 
principals, but of that 
in proper sequence. 

By this time, per- 
chance, the prologue 
is completed, and to the accompaniment of 
a subdued “‘ah!” from the body of the the- 
ater the curtain rolls up. It is with this 
same “ah!” embodying good-fellowship and 
welcome, that the various favorites of the 
company are greeted as they enter. It is 
their ovation; there is no hand-clapping such 
as would greet the American star. That this 
is full measure of appreciation of the artists, 
is shown by their smiles of satisfaction. These 
same appreciative “‘ah’s” answer for applause 
for the minor solos which meet with approval, 
and the scattering hand-clapping of any mis- 
guided ones brings forth that roar of hissing 
which at first was so puzzling to the newcomer. 





“The scattering hand-clapping of any misguided ones brings forth that roar of hissing.” 


By now the relative values of hissing and 
hand-clapping are borne home. The hissing 
which greeted Signor Salvatore and hushed 
down “applause” for the singers, is’ not evi- 
dence of disapproval. It is, in fact, a measure 
on the part of the sincerely appreciative audi- 
ence to squelch the noisy, disturbing hand- 
clapping which will mar the continued efforts 
of the artist and break the smoothness of the 
opera itself. 

Just as applause does not take the form of 
hand-clapping, neither does hissing indicate 
contempt. Let something arouse the dis- 
favor of this audience, and you will see how 
inadequate mere hissing would be in serving 
to demonstrate it. Such groans and jeers 
and even maledictions as come from all parts 
of the house, but principally from the gallery, 
would wither an ordinary singer with a con- 
viction of his own utter unworthiness. But 
if they are vehement with jeers, so they are 
prodigal with applause. Let some favorite 
part of an opera be particularly well rendered, 
and the storm of applause which sweeps over 
the theater would make the ordinary grand- 
opera audience seem as listless and cold- 
blooded as the denizens of an aquarium. 
Then, and then only, are hand-clapping and 
cheering and stamping tolerated, because all 
are of the same mind and all want an encore 
before the opera proceeds. 

By the time the opera is well under way, 
the skeptic is convinced that, after all, these 
people love high-class music for music’s sake 


and that perhaps they know as much or even 
a little more about its correct rendition than 
some of those uptown operagoers who pride 
themselves upon their culture. At least it is 
evident that this popular-priced audience will 
not put up with anything but good music. 

Witness the predicament of a substitute 
tenor at one of the performances recently. 
He had skillfully sung his way half through 
one of the favorite arias and then, becoming 
careless, had neglected to save up his voice 
for the spectacular trill which ends the solo. 
As a result, when he reached this eagerly an- 
ticipated finish, instead of the clear cadenza 
which the audience awaited, there was an ex- 
hausted gasp and splutter which clearly told 
the tale. With a spontaneity that showed 
all had detected the failure, there was a roar 
of protest from the audience, positively cruel 
in its mockery. Amid it all came the pene- 
trating voice of an urchin in the gallery: 

‘“He’s a Caruso; I don’t think.” 

The irony of it suited the audience to a 
dot. Others took up the cry with variations 
and in different tongues, and in a few mo- 
ments good humor was restored. It was not 
a criticism of any shortcoming in the tenor’s 
voice but a demonstration of utter disap- 
proval at his carelessness which had resulted 
in ruin to a gem of the opera. Seemingly, 
everyone in the house knew what was wrong; 
and there lies the wonder of the thing. 

It would seem that in such incidents as 
this lies vindication of the argument that real 











“That sentimental young girl, that urchin with 
young face.” 


appreciation of music is preéminently inher- 
ent. Else, how can one explain the auricu- 
lar discrimination of these men and women 
and children, most of whom pass their lives 
in the vortex of the stunning, stupefying, al- 
most deafening roar of the noisiest city in 
America; surrounded by the ceaseless rumble 
of cars and heavy vehicles, and pent down 
by the thunderous pounding of the elevated 
trains which make life miserable for all who 
pass beneath? Seemingly, they should be 
tone deaf; actually they follow the changing 
harmony of the score with an exactness that 
defies theorizing and a delight that reflects 
the impression made by beautiful sounds. 

It follows that, with such an audience as 
this, the principals must at least be capable. 
Long since you have found the measure of 
the orchestra and chorus and their directors, 
and meanwhile you have had opportunity to 
study the principals. Provided you have not 
set too high a standard, you are probably 
more than satisfied. Perhaps the quality of 
their voices is not as high as that of the fa- 
mous operatic singers whose reputations are 
world-wide; but at least their culture is as 
great and their interpretation equally as con- 
vincing and exact. There is logic in the ar- 
gument of Impresario D’Amato, who says 
the line which separates operatic genius from 
average high-class merit is so faint that not 
one in a thousand, unless he be a musician, 
can discern any appreciable difference. 

A Caruso, a Melba, or a Plancgon may sing 
the score no more skillfully or correctly than 
these less famed artists, and yet some un- 
usual quality or timbre in their voices lifts 
them out of the commonplace to receive the 
plaudits of the world and the accompanying 
financial reward. It is this faint difference 
in quality that costs the impresario and the 
public money. Either Caruso, Melba, or 
Plangon receives more money for a single 
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performance than it costs Impresarios 
D’Amato and Ferrara to put on an 
entire performance with their com- 
pany. And even if the untutored 
lovers of music who patronize this 
organization, could detect a marked 
difference, is it right that they should 
be denied hearing that which is good 
because they cannot afford to pay for 
that which is superlative? 

Not but that these principals of the 
Royal Italian Grand Opera Company 
are well known in the operatic world. 
All of them in fact, with the exception 
of some comparative beginners who occasion- 
ally are given some minor réle, have gained at 
least secondary fame in the royal opera houses 
in Italy and with operatic organizations in this 
country. For instance there is Signorina Rosa 
Duce, a most alluring Carmen or demure 
Marguerite, pretty beyond belief for a prima 
donna, and as finished in her singing as she 
is pleasing to the eye. Aside from foreign 
honors, she has sung with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and this year has a contract 
with Leoncavallo. Then there is Signorina 
Virginia Novelli, her alternate, who has sung 
with Caruso and every great singer in exist- 
ence. So it is with Allesandroni, the robust 
barytone, handsome and magnetic in his per- 
sonality, and equally pleasing as a singer. 
In this country he has won laurels with the 
Castle Square Opera Company and other or- 
ganizations. But why go on through the 
list? It would be practically the same tale 
over and over. Besides there are changes in 
the cast for each of the operas and no descrip- 
tion of one would do for another. 

There is one particularly interesting figure 
in the person of Chevalier F. Pagano, the 
tenor, who sings in nearly every opera and is 
a huge favorite with the patrons. Pagano 
is a veteran of some forty years’ experience, 
although you would never suspect it to see 
him made up. Proudly bearing the memory 
of years of triumph throughout the Old 
World, he is sturdily and successfully repel- 
ling a too rapid surrender to the advance of 
time. What if his voice does not retain the 
limpid mellowness of youth? It is still beau- 
tiful; and then experience has taught him 
how to make the best of it. Pagano’s method 


is exact and convincing, and this audience, 
that knows his history, seems to love him as 
much for what he has done as for what he is 
doing. This veteran, it is said, is “up in” 
more operas than any other living singer, 
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and can, on short notice and without re- 
hearsal, go on and sing almost any tenor part 
demanded. 

There is a human-interest side to Pagano, 
of which few in front of the curtain are aware. 
At each performance his son, F. Pagano, 
second, remains behind the scenes with his 
son, F. Pagano, third, a baby in arms, in 
order that between his songs the old tenor 
may frolic with his grandchild. It is a 
strangely beautiful sight to see this operatic 
veteran, straight from a passionate love scene, 
hurry from the stage to caress and toss up 
the crowing infant until his next cue is given. 


nights, and its scenery and properties are 
utilized. So it is that Carmen comes trip- 
ping from the cigarette factory—so labeled 
on a sheet of cardboard—while the front 
of the “factory,” which bears startling re- 
semblance to a mosque, is inscribed with 
signs in Hebraic characters and has in ad- 
dition an advertising placard inviting readers 
to ‘‘Deal at Bernstein’s Clothing Empo- 
rium.” Or again, some back drop bears 
blazoned across the heavens a symbolic mes- 
sage in huge golden characters. But the audi- 
ence is not critical in this. They are seeing 
through their ears, and the music which sat- 





“ You see Impresario D’ Amato in the lobby.” 


Naturally, there are some particulars in the 
staging of the operas that would bear im- 
provement; but this is no fault of Impre- 
sarios D’Amato and Ferrara, nor yet of Mus- 
chiette, the stage director. With but limited 
financial resources it is impracticable to give 
the weekly operas an elaborate setting of 
scenery or costumes. With the principals, 
the costumes leave nothing to be desired; 
but as for the chorus, its costumes are fur- 
nished by a costumer who evidently does not 
consider fit a matter of moment. Then as 
for the scenery, some ludicrous anachronisms 
are perpetrated, as well as some absurdities. 
The People’s Theater is the home of a Jew- 
ish stock company which suspends on opera 


isfies glosses over such minor deficiencies as 
faulty scenery or costumes. 

After all it is the audience which is the 
most interesting part of the opera, and one 
is apt to turn back to it after he has com- 
pleted his inspection of the stage. There, 
clearly defined by the divisions of the gallery, 
balcony, and pit, are shown the various strata 
which go to make up the East Side social 
structure. It is an example in inverse ratio, 
however, because in this instance the foun- 
dation is at the top and the top is at the bot- 
tom. Stand down in the body of the house 
and look up to where the reflected lights from 
the stage exaggerate every detail in the peer- 
ing faces in the front row of the gallery, in 
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sharp contrast to the shadows behind. It is 
a character study in sharp black and white; 
almost it might be a panel done in bas-relief, 
so motionless are the figures. Unmistakably 
they are all examples of a type, and one won- 
ders that there can be so many variations of 
a single type. At first glance they are not 
pretty faces save where here and there an 
Italian maiden leans over the rail; but an- 
other glance shows them full of that subtle 
charm which intense enjoyment of music so 
frequently begets. If physiognomy reveals 
anything, these are people of extremes in 
taste. How can the same music appeal to 
that low-browed, brigandish-looking man, 
that fat matron with practical expression, 
that sentimental young girl, that urchin with 
an old-young face, those candidly clinging 
lovers, those flannel-shirted laborers, or that 
dandified youth who looks like a barber out 
for a holiday? Old, young, and the in-be- 
tween, all equally intent, are drinking in the 
melody of the music, resenting the slightest 
interruption, and each, it would seem, find- 
ing some strain that exactly harmonizes with 
his or her emotions. Vulgar, oh, yes; and 
uncultured; and there is an‘odor of garlic in 
the air; but no one would gainsay they love 
the music and are thankful of an opportunity 
to hear it. 

Down in the balcony it is much the same 
as in the gallery, save that the people seem 
more prosperous and therefore not so pic- 
turesque. The girls do not look so pretty as 
the others, possibly because most of them 
have sacrificed simplicity for what is the East 
Side conception of fashionable dress. One 
notices here that the grimy man in shirt 
sleeves and the dapper man sit shoulder to 
shoulder. It is the overlapping of the strata; 
but no one seems to care. Similarity of 
taste, it is evident, has established a tempo- 
rary democracy. 

Downstairs there are no shirt sleeves, al- 
though there is very little ostentation in dress. 
It is true that there are society folk in the 
boxes and front rows, but then plumage and 
diamonds are not flaunted as if that were the 
only reason for the visit to the opera. This 
society is decidedly distinctive, representing, 
as it does, not only wealth but social éclat 
in the Italian colony. There, for instance, 
you will find Signor Rosiani and his wife. 
He cornered the garlic market this year. To- 
gether with Signori Cantelano and Quat- 
trucci, also present, he cleared $400,000 by 
securing a little monopoly of the delectable 
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seasoning so dear to their countrymen. Si- 
gnor and Signora Joseph Marrone are also 
there, the former famous as the owner of all 
the dump privileges of the city of New York. 
Then there is Signora J. Cappezzato, wife of 
the magnate who sways the lemon market. 
In fact almost all of the leading lights of Ital- 
ian society, doctors, bankers, merchants, and 
what not, find their way to the opera, although 
motives of economy do not enter into it at 
all. 

They do not hold receptions in the boxes 
while the opera is on, oh, no; they are there 
for the music, and, besides, the rest of the 
audience would not tolerate it. To be sure, 
the men stroll out between acts; but then it 
is no one’s business what they go for, seeing 
they take care to get back before the curtain 
goes up. Neither do they scowl with inex- 
pressible disgust at the vulgar demonstra- 
tions of pleasure in the gallery and balcony. 
To the contrary, they join in heartily and 
prove what you have already discovered— 
that this audience from top to bottom, from 
poverty to wealth, is one in the love of opera, 
and that there is no class distinction in the 
real worship of music. What a field of 
thought is opened to the skeptic who thought 
that grand opera along the lines projected 
and carried out by Signori D’Amato and 
Ferrara could not possibly succeed! Think 
of it: on the Bowery, a thoroughfare that 
thrives because it is sordid, and is famous 
principally because it was infamous, is this 
theater full of people from the masses doing 
homage at the shrine of music. 

A general spirit of friendliness which per- 
vades the house before and behind the cur- 
tain, is one of the things, perhaps, that made 
the project successful. You suspect that 
this is so when you see Impresario D’Amato 
in the lobby cheerily greeting and shaking 
hands with half the arriving audience. Si- 
gnor Ferrara, who aside from operatic inter- 
ests is a popular restaurateur in Grand Street, 
hovers near, similarly engaged. 

Signor D’Amato, the aggressive member 
of the firm, is a study in himself. His inter- 
ests are as varied as his versatility, and such 
have been his activities for the betterment of 
all that concerns “Little Italy” that he has 
come to be regarded as a popular leader by 
his fellow-countrymen. First of all he is a 


political as well as a social power among his 
people, and from this grows the fact that 
he is Deputy Chief of the License Bureau of 
the city of New York. There are other in- 
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terests, including a real-estate business, but 
of them all, D’Amato’s hobby is the opera 
company. He will talk of it by the hour, 
boasting of its success and just as freely tell- 
ing of its vicissitudes which, by the way, were 
many. Proudly he will tell you that the 
project was inspired by his wife, who one 
night two years ago, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, mourned that the poor could 
find no opportunity to hear the glorious op- 
eras. He tells of enlisting the codperation 
of Signor Ferrara whose intense love of 
music made him disregard the probability of 
failure. So intense is this music madness in 
Ferrara, and so strenuous its expression, that 
D’Amato declares it to be positively danger- 
ous to sit with him at an opera. It seems 
that, carried away by the singing, Ferrara 
gives vent to ecstatic and by no means sub- 
dued ‘‘ah’s,” and more fulsome ejaculations, 
meanwhile clutching and pinching and slap- 
ping his companion in unconscious empha- 
sis of his exaltation. Summarizes D’Amato: 
“Provided you escape assault at the hands 
of disturbed neighbors, you are sure to wake 
up next morning all black and blue.”. 

As has been indicated, the venture was not 
a financial success from the start. The ini- 
tiative was taken in the winter of 1904, when, 
with a quota of sixty-seven artists, the 
dpera company tried conclusions for one week 
in Portland, Me. Result: loss, $1,800. Then 
it was brought into New York, where for one 
week, at the Grand Street Theater, a reper- 
toire of Italian operas was given. This time 
the loss was $704. Disheartened, the im- 
presarios dropped operatic production until 
late in the spring of 1905, when three per- 
formances were given at the Windsor Thea- 
ter. This time there was a profit of sixty- 
seven cents on the three performances, which, 
in view of the earlier failures, was somewhat 
encouraging. 

D’Amato and Ferrara were impressed with 
the belief that once they could gain the con- 
fidence of the people, patronage was assured, 
and, as a result, arrangements were made 
last winter for a series of Sunday night operas 
in the Academy of Music. ‘‘ Faust” was the 
first of the series given, and results surpassed 
the rosiest anticipations. To the satisfaction 
of the projectors, a substantial profit was 
made, more than three thousand persons at- 
tending the opening performance. But the 


troubles were not ended. “Aida” was the 
opera scheduled for the second performance, 
and the house was practically sold out when 
notice was served by the authorities that Sun- 
day performances would not be permitted. 
The venture at the People’s Theater was one 
last throw out of the box, and this time suc- 
cess, uninterrupted, has come to the persist- 
ent enthusiasts. Apparently there is only 
one thing that can stop a continuation of the 
operas throughout the winter. This is that 
the owners of the theater will refuse to give 
use of the house after the contract for the 
present series expires. In that event, the 
scene of the operas will shift to some other 
playhouse or else have to suspend until a 
suitable place of production can be secured. 

To convey an idea of the work accom- 
plished by the operatic organization, it may 
be well to give a partial list of the operas 
which have been produced. This includes 
“Aida,” “Carmen,” “Faust,” “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” “ Rigoletto,” “‘ La Traviata,” 
“Tl Trovatore,” ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” “‘I 
Pagliacci,” and “La Forza del Destino,” the 
last an opera rarely produced in America. 
Since the beginning of the Royal Italian 
Opera Company there have been four so- 
pranos, three tenors, four barytones, and two 
bassos, all of them having been entirely satis- 
fying to the patrons of the operas. Some of 
these are only available while their regular 
organizations are idle, although many op- 
eratic principals as well as chorus singers and 
musicians can be had at any time. New 
York being the goal of singers who aspire to 
American honors, there is always a colony 
of them glad of an engagement while awaiting 
greater recognition. Naturallythe chorus and 
orchestra for these popular grand operas is 
abbreviated, from twenty to forty singers being 
used and approximately as many musicians, 
according to the requirement of the opera. 

Impresarios D’Amato and Ferrara are 
making money; not a great deal of money to 
be sure, but they have proven that grand 
opera will be accepted by the masses, pro- 
vided it be properly given and the prices are 
low. What an opportunity for other im- 
presarios to combine business and philan- 
thropy—make money by producing popu- 
lar-priced grand opera and, at the same time, 
rescue the public from the growing era of 
ragtime and coon songs! 
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THE TEMPTATION 


OF YANKEE EVANS 
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T gray dawn of the morning 

7] after the beginning of the 
equinox, the grumbling 
crew of Ships Bottom Life 


Saving Station were roused . 


out of their bunks by the 

boom of Yankee Evans’s 
big bass coming from the adjoining boat- 
house, where he was white-leading the scarred 
strakes of No. 1 lifeboat, battered by the work 
of the preceding night, and adding to the 
general disgust of the men in the little white- 
painted station by trolling his one song: 


I’ve got a re-seet for makin’ chowder, 
An’ th’ fines’ soft tooth pow-der, 

All of w’ich I’ll sell to you, for 
Tee-wenty-seven cents. 


““Yank’s some chipper arter the bangin’ up 
you bullies got las’ night,” Long Johnson, the 
keeper, remarked to his familiar, Joe Bronson, 
as he swung his legs over the edge of the bunk 
and began pulling on his boots. 

Joe grinned and yawned. He reached into 
the next bunk and jerked the blanket off his 
brother Tom, who simultaneously stopped 
snoring, snorted, and launched into a vigorous 
recital of his private opinion of Joe’s past, 
present, and future. 

“You don’t want to forget to remember 
that Yank’s a godfather now,” Joe said, 
answering Long Johnson’s remark, when 
Tom had exhausted his stock of invectives, 
and rolled out growling. ‘“‘Jus’ hark to the 
Dutch peddler!” 


Pins an’ needles by th’ dozen 
For your aunt-ee an’ your cousin, 
Ribbons for th’ missus an’ a rattle f’r th’ kid. 


The singer had spoiled slumber in the 
station. All the crew tumbled out, splashing 


their weather-beaten faces in pails of icy- 
cold water—for the morning brought no 
abatement of the cold—and scrubbing their 
heads on the long rollers that hung from the 
wall. 

Some undercurrent of knowledge brought 
grins to the red faces of these big round- 
shouldered men, slow and chary of speech and 
easily amused as children. Long Johnson 
voiced the general thought as he set out the 
breakfast dishes. 

“‘He’d better be happy w’ile he can,” the 
keeper commented with an ominous shake of 
his head. ‘‘He seems to think it’s all plain 
sailin’, this godfather launchin’ business, Mr. 
Yankee Evans do. He’ll hit the rocks, like 
thet there ole Paserdena.” 

“That bark’s breakin’ up fast, mates.” 
Little Welsh, the boat-steerer, stopped scrub- 
bing his shock head to gaze out to sea through 
the open door of the station. ‘She’ll make a 
bloomin’ teapot out o’ the whole Atlantic, she 
will.” 

It was after midnight when the crew of 
Ships Bottom had taken off the last of the 
hands from the wrecked Pasadena, the big 
deep-waterman from Japan, laden with tea, 
that was now in the dim light of morning 
grinding her bottom out, two hundred yards 
offshore, on the Giant’s Fingers, the treach- 
erous gridiron of shoals long famous to 
Barnegat Bay as the Graveyard of Ships. 

Nine battered sailormen in the back room 
of the station bore testimony to the valor of 
the night’s work, and in the corner, back of 
the Vesuvius heater, a little gray shipmaster 
stared with hopeless eyes into the coals, 
counting over his water-soaked papers, with 
visions of a lost billet coming on the heels of 
his lost ship. 

The crew of Ships Bottom were used to such 
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scenes. To these bent-shouldered, solemn- 
visaged life guards the Pasadena was only 
another sheer hulk off the station, keeping 
company with the Mindora, the Mystic Belle, 
the Three Brothers, and a half score of others 
whitening the waters to the eastward; monu- 
ments to many thrilling rescues and a long 
roll of lost comrades. 

But a more important matter than storms 
and rescues had come to worry the big men of 
Ships Bottom, an event which had just taken 
place in the household of their captain, Big 
Jem Casco; and the tiny, squalling, red-faced, 
hairless, helpless, newly arrived mite of hu- 
manity in the captain’s home had set the 
Ships Bottom by the ears—until chance had 
decided the momentous question on the 
previous afternoon, before the coming of the 
ill-fated tea bark. 

For the fiat had gone forth from Mrs. 
Captain Jem that Ships Bottom should de- 
cide among themselves which of the crew 
should godfather the new baby, and the week 
of strife which ensued was only brought to 
an end by Yankee Evans proving to the sor- 
row of the other seven that he was a master 
hand with the pasteboards. 

“You bullies can go godfatherin’ w’en you 
learn to play seven-up,” the winner had 
politely remarked. ‘‘Now you Gov’mint 
scow-bankers kin come an’ see me run th’ kid 
into the water in style.” 

Joe Bronson shook his head with melan- 
choly winking at the grinning but envious 
crew. 

“T see how you'll look, Yank, wearin’ a 
nightgown down to your heels an’ carryin’ the 
kid to church like you was Big Jem hisself 
doin’ the midnight polka, let alone burdening 
your soul for a hundred years with all the 
little imp’s sins, like you got to, till he’s old 
enough. An’ Lord knows you got black 
enough insides a’ready.” 

“T reckon I kin accommodate a few more,” 
the godfather elect replied shamelessly. 

A ‘silent but appreciative laugh ran round 
the circle of listeners. 

“And there’s them presents you got to give 
up,” Joe added. 

“Wot presents you talkin’ about?” 

The envious shot had told. Yankee’s 
chronic condition of finances was a tradition 
at Ships Bottom; Bronson stared with in- 
nocent surprise. 

“Wot presents! Here’s a godfather! He 
don’t know he’s got to stake the kid to a 
reg’lar outfit o’ joolry. Something scrump- 


tious. Watches with blue faces, and gold 
chains an’ mugs an’ spoons and things. 
Ev’ry year you got to give up, too, birthdays 
an’ holidays an’ sich. Ain’t he, Johnson?” 

“Tt’s a job I wouldn’t sign fer,” the keeper 
replied mournfully. 

“Oh, you all go t’ell.” 

The victim made the remark impersonally. 
A cold feeling of apprehension possessed him 
and grew with his thoughts. The wrecker, 
impecuniosity, threatened to land him on the 
rocks, and he, the chosen one of fate, saw 
himself the butt of the “bullies” ready to hail 
the opportunity to crow over him. So the 
feud began and with it Yankee Evans’s 
trouble. 

All this had occurred on the previous after- 
noon. Then the big tea bark, clawing around 
out of reckoning in the storm, was cast up by 
the sea, and for six hours the crew fought the 
white lifeboat against wave and wind. The 
“godfather business” was forgotten until next 
morning. 

With the light of day Yankee Evans’s 
troubles came back to him. The threat 
of eventualities had kept him awake despite 
the wearying boat work in the teeth of the 
equinoctial gale, and at first break of dawn he 
had tumbled out and had taken to painting 
the scarred lifeboat as a relief from disturbing 
thoughts. 

Vague recollections of childhood prevented 
him from doubting Joe Bronson’s word about 
the presents. That was the shipwreck that 
threatened him, and he well knew if he balked 
on any part of the job of “standing up” with 
Big Jem Casco’s baby, he would never hear 
the end of it. Besides, Big Jem was the apple 
of Yankee Evans’s eye. Jem had taken him 
from the beach and made a man and a life- 
saver of him. Why, that very moment he 
stood, by authority of the absent captain, in 
charge of the station should a ship come in. 
Confound seven-up! 

He could hear the men stamping about in 
the station and the rattle of Long Johnson’s 
breakfast dishes. He laid down his paint 
brush and walked to the door of the boat- 
house. The long wooden runway for the 
boat-wagon stretched down sloping toward 
the beach sand. Straight ahead was an end- 
less strip of flat, sandy breakwater dividing 
the bay from the sea. The Atlantic rollers 
piled up along the whole length of the beach, 
and the wind blew shrewdly. On the sky- 
line gray gulls, those Chinese kites of the 
ocean, balanced like painted spots against the 
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cloud-slashed blue. Over the hull of the 
Pasadena, out on the Gridiron, sea spray 
lashed, white and angry, flinging whitecaps 
to right and left—ocean flowers strewn over 
the bones of lost ships. 

Yankee Evans thought of the bitter night 
when -the salt-laden Abiel Abbott lured the 
crew of No. 1 lifeboat to their deaths, with 
old Captain Myers at their head. It was 
Big Jem Casco, a beach comber then like 
himself, who had led the band of lurking 
wreckers to the deserted Ships Bottom station, 
whence they took out No. 2 lifeboat and 
brought in five frozen castaways, the remnant 
of the Abbott’s crew. That had been the 
turning point of his life. Now he was honest, 
a life-saving-station man, temporary captain 
of Ships Bottom, a godfather by mandate of 
seven-up—and dead broke! 

“You got to give ’em watches with blue 
faces an’ gold chains. Somethin’ scrumptious. 
An’ pay ’demnity ev’ry birthday arterwards. 
An’ the c’ris’nin’ next week, an’ pay day a 
fortni’t away.” 

He dug down into the pocket of his tarry 
breeches and brought up a few pocket pieces 
which he gazed at moodily. After viewing 


a huge silver watch with equal disapproval, 


he looked long and yearningly at the wrecked 
tea bark on the Giant’s Fingers. Forty-two 
hundred chests of tea she had in her hold— 
and the wrecking tugs could not get down 
before next morning. He sighed. 

“Hell, wot good’ll they do me—Jem’s 
kiddy don’t want no beach combin’, tea- 
graftin’ godfathers. Wot?” 

He viewed his horny forefinger—the finger 
which the mite up at Captain Jem’s house had 
seized with a delighted gurgle, when offered 
by this splotch-faced, flaming-haired giant, 
on his visit of condolence. The thrill of that 
touch seemed to run up his arm again, for 
now he had a feeling of possession; he had 
fairly won his godson at seven-up and they 
had exchanged Masonic greeting. 

“‘T don’t guess th’ kid never heerd of seven- 
up,” he mused, “‘but he jist natchelly sticked 
up his hine leg fer me to tow him in. He was 
flappin’ the insi’n at the mizzen for the god- 
father tug-boat.” 

“Tn the boathouse! 
bully!” 

His chuckle of reminiscence was inter- 
rupted. A burly bayman, red-capped and 
red-shirted, with flying peajacket, had turned 
the corner of the house and stood before him, 
leaning against the wind, his sharp black eyes 


Hello, Yank! Hello, 


searching the interior of the house. The 
life-saver’s response was not cordial. 

“You, Harry Braun? Comin’ beach 
combin’ arter that bark out there? You kin 
haul off—she’s salvaged.” 

The beach comber laughed. Satisfied they 
were alone, he gripped the other’s shoulder, 
and spoke earnestly: 

“‘T’ve got a job for you, Yank. A good one. 
You’re out for the dough yet, ain’t you?” 

The lifesaver’s eyes glistened. What Provi- 
dence was this coming to his aid? His eager 
gaze questioned the beach comber. 

““There’s a good hundred in it for you,” 
Braun went on. ‘“There’s a fellow over in 
the village now, mighty anxious. It’s just 
to run out the lifeboat to-night, Yank, and 
take a passenger off’n the old Knickerbocker 
—Morton liner, Boston to New Orleans. 
That’s all he wants you to do.” 

“*©’ course, sure!” The answer of Yankee 
Evans was sharp with disappointment as well 
as sarcasm. “Course you got a order f’m 
Washington? ‘There ain’t nothin’ short o’ 
that to take the boat out to-night—that or a 
rocket.” 

The other gave way to an impatient oath. 

“*Order—the devil! There ain’t time. It’s 
Saturday. Look a’here, Yank, you and I 
are old pards. S’pose it is ag’in regulations? 
The fellow’s wife’s dying of heart disease up 
in Boston. That’s why they want to get him 
off the steamer. Why, it’s a act o’ charity. 
Say, Yank ”—Braun lowered his voice to a 
whisper—“TI’d take the job myself, on’y I 
couldn’t get him off in my sloop. S’pose 
there was a distress signal out there to-night, 
before the old hooker was due? You’d go 
out, wouldn’t you?” 

Yankee Evans did not dream of deceiving 
himself by asking for an explanation. He 
knew the daring beach comber like a book, 
and he knew Braun to be a man who would 
take any chances for money. A more insid- 
ious voice than that of the tempter was 
clamoring within his breast. The thought of 
that great sum of money brought with it a 
vision of “‘scrumptious presents” for Captain 
Jem’s kid—his godson—and the consequent 
triumph over his mocking mates in the station. 
A hundred dollars—two months’ pay! 

The plotting beach comber was quick to see 
his advantage. Yankee Evans had hesitated; 
his moody eyes glanced toward the open doors 
of the boathouse, and Braun caught the ball 
on the bound. 

“Who's on beach watch first to-night?” 
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‘Joe Bronson—cuss him!” The answer 
came reluctantly. Braun clapped him on the 


shoulder. 

“Good! 
nor’ eastward. I 
knowed you’d do it, 
Yank. Here—I don’t 
want the bullies in 
there to get on—here’s 
the fellow’s name.” 
He pulled a card from 
his pocket and thrust 
it on the life-saver. 
‘“If you do get a 
rocket ’bout nine 
o’clock—”’ Braun 
grinned, “if you’re in 
the track of the old 
Knickerbocker tub, just 
sing out for James 
Anderson — he’s__ the 
passenger they want. 
Tell him his wife’s 
dying. Never fear— 
he'll come! I’m off 
to fix up—with the 
chap in the village. 
So long, Yank. You’re 
a brick. That hun- 
dred’s good as made.” 


It was not until 
late in the afternoon 
that the crew of Ships 
Bottom made another 
attack upon the for- 
tunate godfather. All 
day Yankee Evans 
had sat glum and 
moody. When the 
boy brought the even- 
ing newspapers across 
the bay, he also 
brought a note from 
Captain Jem Casco. 
He could not be with 
them that night, but 
the crew was to keep 
a sharp lookout for 
coastwise craft which 
would hug the shore 
in the heavy north- 
send of the gale that 
was running. 


Mention to Joe to watch sharp 


While Yankee Evans was 
perusing the letter, the crew of Ships Bot- 
tom had seized on the newspapers, the one 
weakness of these men who were partially 
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cut off from the outside world. Long John- 
son, the keeper, was the “ preacher” of the 


crew, and his comments carried weight with 
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“Far down the sands, outlined against the 
surf, be could make out a slow-mov- 


ing figure.” 


the slow-reading men of the station. 


‘*Yank’s in the 
wrong job fer a god- 
father,” he remarked, 
remembering Joe 
Bronson’s telling at- 
tack of the morning. 
“He oughter be a 
banker. I see that 
president chap up in 
Noo England got 
away with half a 
million f’m the widders 
an’ the orphans.” 

“Where'd he skip 
to?’’? Little Welsh 
asked with interest. 

‘‘Nobody knows, 
on’y here it says”— 
Long Johnson spelled 
out the report care- 
fully—‘‘‘It is now re- 
ported, on good au- 
thority, thet the 
capture of President 
Abram Parker, the ab- 
sconding head of the 


_Noo Massachusetts 


Bank, is certain. Two 
soo-cides have resulted 
from the de-fal-cation. 
The or-cifers in charge 
of the case promise 
to produce the fugi- 
tive within a week, 
Parker’s method 0’ 
flight bein’ known.’ ” 

“Then w’y don’t 
they git ’m an’ ’ang 
im?” Little Welsh 
queried indignantly. 
‘*Wot they waitin’ 
fer? Mos’ likely ’e’s 
skipped to Yurrup to 
blow that half-million. 
I see them widders 
an’ orphans gettin’ 
anything back f’m 
President Abram 
Parker!” 


Sitting beside the window, looking out upon 
the storm-beaten ocean, Yankee Evans lis- 
tened to the song of the stolen money and 
thought upon the plot of Harry Braun, the 
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beach comber. He felt himself strangely al- 
lied to the thieving president of the wrecked 
bank far north in New England, and the 
thought kept running through his head. 

With the coming of darkness the storm had 
risen. The great white rollers were thunder- 
ing on the beach. Through the gloom, out on 
the Gridiron, he could make out the shadow 
of the wrecked tea bark, and far down the 
sands, outlined against the surf, he could 
make out a slow-moving figure—Joe Bronson 
watching out to sea. 

He was beginning to regret his bargain with 
the beach comber and listened to the rising 
wind with pleasure. 

“Him an’ his dam sloop’ll get swamped, 
ef he goes out in this smother, an’ serve ’im 
right! That bloomin’ ole Knickerbocker can’t 
make no head ag’in this sea. It’ll be mornin’ 
afore she comes down. Wot time is it, any- 
way?” 

Eight o’clock. Yankee Evans knew the old 
Knickerbocker well, as he knew all the coast- 
wise steamers. She was due to pass Ships 
Bottom before midnight. Well, let her pass, 
hundred or no hundred! 

As the rebellious thought passed through 
his brain, he caught his breath and stared 
into the storm-driven ocean. What was 
that? Something had shot up out there in 
the gloom. Before he could spring for the 
night glass, another thin line of fire shot up 
into the black sky. 

A rocket! The instinct of the life-saver 
was aroused. He forgot Braun. He forgot 
his bargain. That line of light from the dark 
called them, and from without came the 
pounding of heavy boots, the crew running. 
From the back room, emptied for hours of the 
Pasadena’s castaways, Long Johnson stum- 
bled. 

“*D’ye see it?” he cried. 
us a— Joe’s lit a Coston.” 

“Course I see it!” 

Flinging open the locker, Yankee Evans 
pulled down his sea clothes. When he ran 
to the boathouse the rest of the crew was at 
his heels, knotting their sou’westers under 
their chins and belting up their sea boots. 
In a moment, No. 1 lifeboat was swarming 
with men, alert and cool. 

“We'll need the bow gun. Make ’er fast, 
Welshy, an’ see the line’s clear!” 

“They’re a long way out,” Little Welsh 
mumbled, as he climbed over the high sides of 
the lifeboat. ‘Mus’ be dismasted—los’ their 
sticks in this blow.” 


“They jist give 


‘Git in the block an’ tackle; we’ll have to 
shoot ’er a line in this welter!” Yankee 
Evans had taken charge with the booming 
roar of Big Jem, his idol. “Johnson, ye 
hulkin’ swine, git hold o’ the wagon an’ run 
her down. We don’t need no sand anchor 
this trip.” 

Dripping with sea spray and panting for 
breath, Bronson ran in, flinging down his 
heavy coat and struggling into sea clothes. 

“They sent up two rockets. She’s nor’east 
from the Gridiron!” 

“‘Now, tail on!” The life-savers sprang 
upon the hauling ropes. ‘Run her down 
handsome!” 

Balanced on the long, flat-wheeled wagon, 
No. 1 lifeboat shot from the house and spun 
down through the swirling sands to the beach. 
As the forward wheels touched the incoming 
roller, the axles of the carrying wagon fell 
away, the men sprang over the sides, the nose 
of the boat was lifted high in the air and came 
down with a thump and a quiver. A dozen 
strokes of the long oars brought her clear of 
the shallows. In the absence of their captain, 
Little Welsh was tugging in the bow and Long 
Johnson wielded the stroke oar. Yankee 
Evans, in the stern sheets, thrust over the 
steering sweep and headed the white life- 
boat straight into the incoming seas that 
tossed her like a feather. 

“We'll git her clear an’ make a board into 
the nor’east under the sprits’l,” he yelled 
against the biting wind, to the struggling 
oarsmen. 

Once offshore, Yankee Evans rapped out a 
quick command. In the bow the small sprit- 
sail thrashed viciously, the sheet rope was 
passed aft and secured by Johnson, and the 
boat spun around and lifted on the big rollers 
that struck her quarter. Yankee Evans set 
his teeth as he dug the steering oar into the 
boiling wake of the fleeting boat. In the grip 
of the gale, the gallant craft leaped the comb- 
ing waves and spun like a living thing across 
the send of sea and storm, boring deeper and 
deeper into the raging black waters. The 
men sat silently on thc thwarts, strapped to 
their seats and staring through their hollowed 
hands for the signals that told of disaster far 
out on the ocean. 

“She’s five mile out, easy,’”’ Little Welsh 
shouted from the bow. ‘There she goes 
again!” 

A long, thin line of fire shot up from the 
sea, rising higher and higher until it shot 
downward with a sharp turn and died out. 





“ When the full force of the rushing current caught him he was flung back against the bow.” 


“She must be a small craft out o’ reckon- 
in’,’ one of the men commented. ‘She’s 
runnin’ too fast to be dismasted.” 

For the first time since they left the beach, 
Yankee Evans realized the farce he was play- 
ing. Even then, he could hardly believe that 
even that dare-devil Braun would play so 
recklessly with life and death. Was it he, 
firing the rockets? 

“Tf she’s bound over the pond, we ain’t 
goin’ to chase her to Lunnon,” he cried 
angrily. ‘‘She’s borin’ east f’m where she 
fired before.” 

In spite of his threat, for a long hour the 
white lifeboat held on, slanting her way into 
the black ocean, now breasting the gale when 
the seas threatened to swamp the little craft, 
now fleeing before wind and sea into thenorth, 
always drawing offshore with the speed’ of a 
fast steamer. The life-savers’ eyes were sore, 


gazing into the cutting salt spray, and the 
steersman’s brawny arms were stiff and heavy 
struggling with the long sweep. A long silence 
was broken by a shout from the bowman: 

“Big steamer comin’ down, ’ead onto us. 
I see both her bow lights.” 

To the northward of them a cluster of 
lights shone in the darkness, lifting and fall- 
ing in the heavy seas. A thrill of expectancy 
ran through Yankee Evans’s veins. 

““She’s the Knickerbocker,” Bronson sup- 
plemented. ‘“‘She’s the on’y south-bound 
scow passes here to-night.” 

Another shout came from Welsh in the bow, 
this time prefaced by an angry oath: 

“Well, wot d’ye think o’ that! That 
rocketin’ beast is burnin’ a Coston. There 
goes another, two of ’em. Here’s a April 
fool fer Ships Bottom!” 

“He seed our light, an’ thought he’d save 
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us trouble. I wisht I had ’im by the neck, 
thet there con-sidrit mariner sayin’ he’s under 
control ag’in!” 

“Wonder who trusted him with a craft? I 
hope he’ll drown hisself ag’in before he gits in, 
whoever he is.” 

Of all the crew, Yankee Evans alone was 
silent amid the general disgust. Of all the 
crew, he alone knew why the dare-devil 
Harry Braun, in his big sloop to the eastward, 
was telling them that their assistance was not 
now required, and he uttered a deep oath 
under his breath. Doubtful for the second 
time whether to go on with the plot, he was 
roused by a warning cry from Little Walsh: 

“Watch out for that rammin’, jammin’ 
liner, Yank! She’s pounding down on us.” 

The proximity of the coming steamer that 
meant so much money to him put an end to 
the captain’s hesitancy. Even as he swung 
the lifeboat into the eye of the gale he in- 
formed the others in half a dozen brief 
sentences of the opportunity that awaited 
them, though he did not mention the beach 
comber’s bargain in the proposition. Of the 
promised reward, he knew the men too well to 
speak. 

“*Tain’t reg’lar, but it’s a act o’ charity, 
’cause the passenger’s wife’s dyin’,” he added, 
remembering the beach comber’s argument. 
“Consequently, the inspector’ll on’y cuss a 
bit. Are you bullies with me?” 

An affirmative chorus had already an- 
swered him. To these men, who knew no 
fear, boarding a plunging steamer in a gale 
was play after what they had expected to do 
from the call of the rockets. While Welsh 
and Bronson hauled in the thrashing sprit- 
sail, the others threw over their oars, ready for 
the word from Yankee Evans. 

At that moment a faint cry to windward 
caused all eyes to turn in that direction. 
Two hundred yards away a gray shadow 
flitted athwart the bow of the lifeboat—a 
large sloop with close-reefed foresail, racing 
inshore. 

“There goes them fool rocketers,” one of 
the crew exclaimed. “It’s some cussed 
yachters that had highstrikes ’cause they 
missed the shore light.” 

Only Yankee Evans, in the light of his 
secret knowledge, recognized the big sloop of 
the beach comber, Harry Braun, hurrying 
home now that his part of their compact was 
completed. 

But they had no time to exchange views on 
what had occurred. The bluff bows of the 


liner loomed up astern of them. The big 
seas that drenched them pounded the on- 
coming steamer with the sound of distant 
guns. 

“?Ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer, on ’er ’ard, 
’ard ’ead! . . . I’m all ready to shoot ’er a 
line, Yank,” Little Welsh sang out from the 
line gun that he was crouching over in the 
bow. 

Yankee Evans raised himself to overlook 
the men on the thwarts. ‘All got yer cork 
wes’kits? All set? Give way then!” 

A hoarse roar from the liner’s steam siren 
told them they had been seen. Then from 
the bridge a searchlight flashed, flooding 
them in a glare of white, as they tossed like a 
feather on the seas. 

Little Welsh swung a coil of line in the air 
and pointed to the bow gun. The signal was 
understood, for the whistle sent up three or 
four blasts and they could hear the thumping 
of the telegraph signal on the bridge. 

“She'll slow down, but they’ll have to keep 
heading her into it,’”” Yankee Evans shouted. 
“She'll yank us out of our boots.” 

The bow of the steamer was even with them 
as she forged into the gale, fifty fathoms away, 
when the growl of a megaphone came from 
the bridge: 

“Aboard the lifeboat! What’s wanted?” 

“‘Ja-a-mes Anderson. Passenger. Wife’s 
dying!” Yankee Evans’s roar challenged the 
bass of the trumpet. ‘‘ Now, bullies, pull like 
a ton o’ porous plasters!” 

The long sweeps struck the water and the 
lifeboat leaped in line with the steamer, 
heading in to decrease the distance between 
the two as the liner slipped past. 

“Way enough! Now, Welshy! Give ’em 
the line jus’ forred the hine stick. Steady 
’er, mates.” 

The little mortar in the bow of the life- 
boat barked viciously. The boat recoiled, 
quivering as the line shot circling over the 
stern of the passing steamer. They saw the 
seamen fall upon it and haul in hand over 
hand until they caught the heavier rope which 
was attached and which had almost reached 
them when dragged back by its own weight. 

“They’ve got it! Give ’way! Pull like 
th’ sheriff was arter you!” 

The life-savers needed no urging. They 
knew the terrible danger they were facing, a 
danger that could only be lessened by getting 
the greatest speed on their boat before the 
long: towing rope straightened and “jerked 
them out of their boots.” 
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A dozen powerful strokes brought them- the rope made a long slant from the liner’s 


swinging into the wake of the steamer, where 
they struck the lane of smooth water swirling 
back from the propeller, and where they were 
partially sheltered from the gale by the huge 
bulk of the vessel. They had hardly straight- 
ened into the watery lane before the rope sung 
and cracked and the lifeboat made a tre- 
mendous lunge ahead, jerking the thwarts 
from under the crew and sprawling Yankee 
Evans into the stern sheets. 

But the towline held, straight as a bar of 
iron and singing like a fiddlestring. The 
lifeboat was fairly in tow of the liner. 

When the men scrambled back on the 
thwarts to which they were held by the seat 
straps, an officer was shouting to them from 
the stern of the steamer. Close beside him, 
in the crowd of passengers, a big man in a 
steamer cap was waving his arms excitedly. 

“We can’t broach the ship in this sea, we’d 
risk foundering,”’ the officer shouted. “‘ What 
is your message?” 

Blowing back on the wind they could hear 
every sound on the steamer; but Yankee 
Evans had to exert all his lung power against 
the blast. . 

“‘Ja-ames Ander-son. Friends say wife 
dying. Want to take him off. We’re Ships 
Bottom Life.” ; 

The big man in the steamer cap thrust the 
officer aside and gripped the rail. 

“T am James Anderson,” he said. “‘How 
can you get me off? They won’t stop. Will 
you catch me if I go over in a life preserver?” 

“By George, fatty’s got pluck,” little Welsh 
grinned. ‘‘Can’t we cradle ’im, Yank?” 

Turning the steering oar over to Long 
Johnson, the captain of the lifeboat made a 
trumpet with his hands: 

“On board, Mr. Officer! Float back a 
light hawser an’ we’ll block him back.” 

The bold suggestion caused a flurry of ex- 
citement on the steamer. After a short but 
apparently warm argument with the big pas- 
senger, the officer came to the rail again. 

“At his own risk, and yours,” he shouted. 
“Stand by to catch the hawser. You can 
make it the towline and run the block with 
your present towing tackle.” 

“Teach your grandmother to take snuff,” 
Welsh scoffed. ‘‘’E’s a reg’lar nautical school 
’e is. Stan’ by and see fatty do the porpus 
act.” 

They passed the end of the towing line 
back along the thwarts and hauled the life- 
boat closer to the stern of the steamer, until 


upper deck to the ringbolt in the bow of the 
boat. By this time the seamen had made a 
small cask fast to the end of a hawser and 
lowered it over the stern. It was caught by 
the life-savers and the end made fast. The 
plunging of the steamer made the work extra 
hazardous, but the weight of the second tow- 
line steadied the boat. 

““Now git out one o’ them hangin’ blocks 
an’ tackle, an’ we’ll show ’em how to make a 
britches buoy!” Now that he was plunged 
into the dangerous work of his profession, 
Yankee Evans forgot all else. ‘Clap our 
line onto the pulley an’ let ’em haul away.” 

In the time that it takes to tell it, the life- 
savers had equipped a miniature breeches 
buoy,,first fitting on the hawser a heavy pulley 
block with belt and tackle dangling from it, 
and making fast the lighter towing line to the 
block, that it might be hauled either way. 
Then, with the lifeboat plunging and bucking 
under the weight of the tackle, Yankee Evans 
raised his voice again: 

“Aboard the steamer! 
away!” 

The irrepressible Welsh pounded on the 

, bow with the boat hook, and chimed in: 

“Ca-ash! Send the gen’Iman down to the 
ribbon counter!” 

The block ran out on the swaying hawser 
and was hauled up to the rail of the steamer. 
In a moment it reappeared, a large square 
object swaying from it. 

‘Ello, they’re sending ’is suit case. Front! 
Gen’lman’s luggage fer No. 1!” 

The suit case, for such it was, dropped 
down to the boat. Watching his opportunity, 
Welsh dragged it into the boat, dripping with 
water. 

“This ’ere bag weighs a ton,” he grunted. 
*Gen’lman must ’a’ forgot to leave the brick- 
bats with ’is landlady.” 

“Step lively an’ pass it back,” Yankee 
Evans exclaimed impatiently. ‘This ole 
hooker’Il drag us down to the Capes afore we 
git done. Git ready to boat-hook that stout 
party if he turns turtle, Welshy.” 

““Mos’ likely ’e’ll swamp us,’ the little 
boat-steerer grumbled. ‘‘He’ll get. ’is feet 
damp, all right!” 

On the deck of the steamer the officer was 
strapping the tackle upon the big passenger. 
Then, with a quick shake of the hand, the big 
man stepped over the rail, drawing his cap 
tighter upon his head. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he crouched down, grasping t’1e eye 


Aw-l right! Haul 
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of the running block, and swung off from the 
steamer. The heavy hawser sagged with his 


weight as the men on deck paid out the line. 
Before he was halfway, his legs were thrash- 
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“Happy voyage, leftenant!” he shouted. 
‘All clear! Take in your hawser!” 

A cheer went up from the passengers as the 
steamer’s lights dwindled away. No. 1 life- 


“A great wave lifted and swept under them.” 


ing in the swirling waters. When the full 
force of the rushing current caught him he was 
flung back against the bow of the boat, where, 
choking and gasping, he was dragged over the 
side by Bronson and Welsh, while the re- 
mainder of the crew balanced the boat on the 
off side to keep her from capsizing. 

“Now cast off that line afore we get hauled 
to the Gulf 0’ Mexico!”” Yankee Evans cried. 


boat swung around to the westward with the 
full fury of the southeast gale driving her, and 
sped under the pull of her spritsail toward 
the distant shore. Then, with Long John- 
son at the steering oar, Yankee Evans sat 
down in the stern sheets beside the trans- 
shipped passenger. At last he had time to 
think over his night’s work. 

And at last the life-saver’s somewhat tardy 





THE TEMPTATION 
conscience had time to speak to him. What 
had he done? Why, he had taken off a pas- 
senger as an “act of charity.” He ran his 
moody eye over the row of bent backs on the 
thwarts before him. He had risked every 
life in the boat—that was what he had done! 
And for a hundred dollars. No use pretend- 
ing anything else. 

The thought came over him like an icy 
douch: Suppose Harry Braun had tried to 
bribe any of the bullies in the boat, besides 
himself? He smiled grimly as he pictured 
the beach comber after the attempt. He 
knew from the first that Braun was going to 
send up those rockets, and he had let him pull 
the wool over the crew’s eyes—just that he 
might crow over the bullies at the ‘“‘christen- 
ing business.”” Suppose Captain Jem should 
find out? . . . By George! He hadn’t taken 
the money yet, and, what’s more, that kid 
would have an honest godfather, presents or 
no 

“Hard alee! 
Jam her down!” 

Right ahead of them rose the wave-washed 
hulk of the wrecked tea bark, pounding on 
the Gridiron. Steering for the inlet, none of 
them had thought of the wreck until they were 
on top of it, running almost before the wind. 
With a startled curse, Long Johnson threw 
his weight on the steering oar and swung 
the lifeboat into the wind. 

Then from right astern of them came a wild 
yell of fear. A big sloop, under reefed fore- 
sail, flashed past, a boat’s length away. They 
caught the vague outlines of a man standing 
up in the cockpit with what might be a broken 
tiller in his hands. Then came a sickening 
crash as the sloop hurtled into the side of the 
stranded bark. 

“Tt’s Harry Braun! Unship that sail! 
Oars, bullies!”” Yankee Evans’s deep voice 
blared at them. ‘Stroke, Johnson!” He 
sprang to the steering oar as the long 
sweeps rattled in the thole pins. “Back 
her, bullies.” 

He sprang upon the thwarts in his cork 
jacket, scanning the black water that sepa- 
rated them from the wreck. A great wave 
lifted and swept under them and threw a sheet 
of spray high over the hulk. Under the heel 
of the bark, sweeping shoreward, Yankee 
Evans saw an arm thrown up out of the boil- 
ing water, and he sprang far out, throwing the 
steering oar behind him. 

When the lifeboat reached him he was 
holding up a man’s body and fending off the 


‘ 


We’re on top o’ the bark! 
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wreckage of the sloop. When they pulled 
both men in and sent the lifeboat with mighty 
strokes out of the treacherous Gridiron, the 
two men still lay in the bottom of the boat, 
the beach comber clasped in Yankee Evans’s 
arms. 

Yankee Evans was half conscious in the 
bottom of the boat when No. 1 swept through 
the inlet and was beached by the crew back 
of the station. The rescued beach comber, 
still dazed from his rough experience, let his 
eyes rove from the stout passenger to the 
white-faced captain. Long Johnson answered 
the unspoken question: 

“You’d been in Davy Jones all right, ef it 
hadn’t been fer Yank, Harry Braun. What 
was you doin’ out in that blow?” 

Braun did not answer. He followed the 
life-savers to the door of the station. Refusing 
their gruff invitation to come inside, despite 
his drenched clothes he paced the sands with 
bowed head, thinking deeply. 

In the station the men stood around while 
the stout passenger dried his garments before 
the Vesuvius heater. The suit case lay at his 
feet. Yankee Evans, silent and gloomy, sat 


on the edge of a bunk, stripped to the waist, 


calmly laid him on the floor.” 
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while little Welsh rubbed arnica in liberal 
splashes over his bruised arms and shoulders. 

“You will be well paid for this, my lads,” 
the passenger said condescendingly. ‘It was 
a very daring deed = 

A growl of resentment from the life-savers 
stopped him. Yankee Evans reddened with 
shame. Ii was plain what the boys would 
have done with Harry Braun if the beach 
comber had tried to bribe them/ He answered 
the man with savage gruffness: 

“There ain’t nothing to pay—not a dam 
penny. You can git back to your wife in 
Boston just as quick as you want.” 

A slight smile of derision flitted over the 
stout passenger’s face. 

“Oh, yes, my wife!” He gave himself a 
final turn before the stove and picked up his 
suit case. “It is a wild night, but I must 
hurry,” hesaid. ‘Can one of your men guide 
me to the nearest village? It’s Barnegat, is it 
not?” 

“Half a mile over the trestle; your friend’s 
waitin’ over there.” 

Yankee Evans spoke to Welsh, and the 
little boat-steerer nodded, grumbling, and 
pulled on his peajacket. The stout man ad- 


vanced to offer his hand to the captain of 
Ships Bottom. Yankee Evans, possessed by 


a curious repugnance, hesitated, and at that 
moment a voice came from the open door- 
way, and all eyes were turned on the burly 
form of Harry Braun. 

“He ain’t going,” the beach comber said 
grimly. ‘‘He’s Parker, that president that 
skipped with that Massachusetts bank’s 
money the papers is telling about.” 

The silence of amazement fell upon the 
station. The rumble of the breakers came 
from the beach, and the wind whistled and 
hooted around the buildings. 

“S’pose I’m goin’ to let Yank get it in the 
neck?” the beach comber continued gruffly. 
“IT lied to him about the sick wife w’en I 
knowed better and I went out and shot the 
rockets. The police knowed that bank thief 
was on the steamer and his friends knowed 
he’d get ketched at New Orleans if he wasn’t 
took off. I bet he’s got the money in that 
grip now——” 

There was a savage snarl, and the stout man 
with the suit case reached back to his hip 
pocket. But Long Johnson was too quick 
for him. He snatched the shining revolver 
as soon as it was drawn, and, wrapping his 
brawny arms around the cursing man, he 
calmly laid him on the floor. 


“Chuck us a length o’ line, Welshy,” the 
long keeper said coolly. . . . “Hold hard, 
bullies!” The life-savers had risen in a body. 
With grim faces they moved toward the.beach 
comber, defiantly facing them in the doorway. 
“Hold hard, mates,” Long Johnson: ex- 
claimed. “I move we give Harry Braun a 
fair start; we’re eight to one. How about it, 
godfather?” 

Yankee Evans was lowering darkly at the 
man on the floor and the well-filled suit case 
that lay at his side. He smiled grimly as 
Long Johnson addressed him. 

“T’ll be a bum godfather to Big Jem’s kid,” 
he murmured, “but I’ll be a hell of a good 
godfather to them widders an’ orphans up in 
Mass’choosetts! ”” 


A week later when the inspector of the life- 
saving stations called at Captain Casco’s 
home he was presented to the son and heir of 
the proud captain. The baby was dressed 
for the occasion. A tiny, blue-enameled gold 
watch hung on a long gold chain from its 
neck, its finger bore a little gold ring, and 
beside its cradle a table was covered with 
an array of silver mugs, spoons, forks, and 
rattles that astonished the inspector. 

“Presents from the kiddy’s godfather, 
Yankee Evans,” Captain Jem explained, 
laughing. ‘It was all I could do to keep 
him from buying out a whole jewelry 
shop.” 

The inspector joined in the laugh. 

“It’s the most curious case, his getting that 
five thousand reward for capturing that ab- 
sconding bank president,” he said. “For 
the life of me I can’t see that they broke any 
regulations. But there’s just one thing I 
can’t understand. They seem to be sore 
about that false alarm of the rockets. So far 
as I can make out it was some yachtsman who 
lost his nerve out in the gale.” 

“Well, it was mighty providential any- 
way,” Captain Jem laughed. ‘I guess the 
bullies were satisfied when Yankee whacked 
up with them on the reward. He seems to be 
cock o’ the walk over at Ships Bottom.” 

But neither Captain Jem nor the in- 
spector knew the true reason of Yankee 
Evans’s popularity. It was he who first 
met Harry Braun and paid the crew’s 
grudge in a ten-round battle on the beach. 
Then the crew of Ships Bottom clubbed 
together and bought the beach comber a 
new sloop, which the scoffing Braun promptly 
christened the Rocket. 

















TO MECCA AND MEDINA BY RAILWAY 


By ALEXANDER HUME FORD 


MAILS rolled in Yankeeland 
are being laid from Da- 
mascus, the oldest city in 
the world, to Mecca, the 

. one exclusive city (now that 

# mysterious Lhassa has fall- 
en) where the white man is 

still forbidden to set his foot; and when these 
words meet the eye, this railway will in all 
probability have been completed from Da- 
mascus to Medina, the burial place of Moham- 
med. 

This new sacred railway, hundreds of miles 
in length, named after its projector, the Sul- 
tan, has been built so rapidly and so quietly 
that the news of its completion reaches the 
outside world even before the general knowl- 
edge that it has been commenced. ‘Mah- 
mal,’”’ the sacred annual caravan pilgrimage 
of the Turks, becomes a thing of the past. 
By decree of the Sultan Abdul Hamid, the 
iron horse replaces the sacred camel. An 


imperial irade has gone forth that the Da- 
mascus-Mecca railway is to be completed to 
Medina in January, 1907, and before the 
end of the year it is to reach its final ter- 
minus, the birthplace of Mohammed. So that 
henceforth from every part of the Moham- 
medan world the worshipers of the Prophet 
will now proceed over Turkish soil by rail- 
way to Medina, and to the Kaaba or Sacred 
Mosque at Mecca, the birthplace of Islam; 
and the once picturesque annual departure of 
the Holy Carpets from Cairo, Constantino- 
ple, and Damascus becomes prosaic in the 
extreme. 

With Dr. C. C. Higgins, of Dallas, Texas, 
I was the first white tourist to make the 
overland trip to Jerusalem by way of the 
new Mecca railway. We journeyed by rail 
to Amman, and thence across country on 
horseback to Jerusalem. Trains were then 
running regularly to Mann at the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea, which is as far 
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south as Alexandria. Rails had been laid 
to a point opposite the Gulf of Akabah, and 
work was progressing toward Medina. Plans 
were being made for a continuation to Mecca 
and thence to Jaddah on the Red Sea. 
Only the boundary dispute with Great Brit- 
ain prevented the laying of rails to Akabah, 
about one hundred and fifty miles from 
Suez, where the Egyptian railway system 
ends. Dr. Higgins and I had also traveled 
northward from Damascus by rail toward 
Aleppo, from which point to the completed 
portion of the railway from Constantinople, 
was scarcely more than one hundred and 
fifty miles. In fact, with the construction 
of about three hundred miles of railway, it 
would to-day be possible for tourists to nfake 
the entire trip by rail from Calais to Cairo. 
No one outside of slothful Turkey, realizes 
that when an irade falls it strikes like light- 
ning. For twenty years French and English 
companies dawdled with the Damascus- 
Haffa railway. A year ago the Turkish Gov- 
ernment took possession, and by imperial 
fiat the road was completed within a few 
months, through trains running and a steam- 
boat line placed in operation upon the waters 
of Tiherias. And now word has gone forth 
from Constantinople that a carriageway is to 
be completed from Jerusalem to Amman; 
primarily, of course, for pilgrims who land 
at Jaffa and go by rail to Jerusalem. But 
its value to tourists whose time in the Holy 
Land is limited cannot be overestimated. 
Beirut to Baalbek, Damascus, the Dead Sea, 
Jerusalem, and Jaffa, now becomes a three 
days’ journey instead of occupying as many 
weeks. The plans the capitalists of all na- 
tions have from time to time projected for 
the opening up of the Holy Land have been 
carried to completion in a twinkling by the 
mere word of the man who has hitherto op- 
posed every movement of the outside world 
for the regeneration of the land that is sacred 
alike to Jew, Mohammedan, and Christian. 
I had planned my overland trip by way of 
the Mecca railway before I left New York. 
The tourist agencies insisted that no such 
railway was in course of construction or even 
projected. Aboard the steamer those in 
charge of the cruise advised against such a 
trip as dangerous to life and limb, and even 
in Egypt and the Holy Land I was warned 
that the tribes east of the Jordan were at war 
and that no tourists would be permitted to 
pass through the Land of Moab. Arriving 
at Beirut, I was cautioned that the Mecca 


railway would not permit any but Moham- 
medans to enter its cars. No one seemed to 
know anything about the railway and no 
tourist had ever visited the line. The best 
informed spoke of the railway as a part of 
the Damascus-Haffa project, which had been 
taken over by the government, whereas the 
sacred railway follows the pilgrim route from 
the time it leaves Damascus till it reaches 
Medina, paralleling the Damascus-Hafia rail- 
way as far as Mezarib, opposite the Sea of 
Galilee. In fact, from New York to Damas- 
cus I found no one who could give me an 
iota of correct information concerning the 
Mecca railway, which made me only more 
determined than ever to investigate for my- 
self. 

Difficulties began at Alexandria. I had 
written to the American consul at Beirut, 
asking him to notify me at Alexandria if I 
could forward the necessary money for local 
passports and have these delivered to me 
aboard the steamer upon arriving at Beirut, 
as I intended taking the first train to Da- 
mascus. My letter remained unanswered, 
and I was assured that it would be impossi- 
ble to travel inland from Beirut without a 
tezkerah or local passport, which I would 
have to get from the American consul in 
person, the cost being two dollars. The 
steamer arrived at Beirut at six A.M., and the 
only daily train was to leave at seven. 
A party of six or eight had decided to go 
with me to Damascus and they too lacked 
local passports. They were not people, 
however, to be daunted. We did not 
carry firearms, but we did carry both gold 
and silver, and without the slightest fear we 
boarded the train with a feeling of satisfac- 
tion that the sixteen dollars due our dis- 
courteous American consul would now go 
into the rapacious maws of a horde of minor 
Turkish officials. Indeed, we were not thirty 
miles out of Beirut when the plump, copper- 
colored official, whose duty it is to record 
tezkerah, stuck his bullet head into our com- 
partment. Some of us explained matters 
truthfully, others stated that their tezkerah 
had been paid for and forwarded to Damas- 
cus. Truth or falsehood was one and the 
same to the Turkish official. He impressed 
us with the fact that he could stop the train 
and put us off and then departed. Half an 
hour later he returned in the guise of a hu- 
manitarian. Having discovered a poor fam- 
ily in one of the third-class compartments 
who was destitute of food or tickets, he was 
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going through the first-class carriages, taking 


up a subscription. We each reached for our 
silver. I led with a franc piece. Seven oth- 
ers in the compartment followed suit. We 
expected, of course, that he would go around 
again. In fact it was our plan to keep put- 
ting in franc pieces until our friend, the offi- 
cial, voluntarily desisted from his cleverly 
disguised demand for backsheesh. To our 
astonishment he looked into the hat and dis- 
appeared wreathed in smiles. An expendi- 


THE SACRED ANNUAL PILGRIMAGE OF THE TURKS 


ture of eight francs had saved us sixteen dol- 
lars in hard cash, and undue annoyance. At 
Ryak we left the Damascus train to travel 
northward by the railway just completed 
to Aleppo, which will very shortly connect 
with the Constantinople-Bagdad system, thus 
bringing almost the entire Holy Land in ac- 
tual railway connection with every part of 
Europe. 

It was the next day that we returned and 
resumed our journey to Damascus. The 


























A CARAVAN OF PILGRIMS TO MECCA 


French are still interested in this railway, 
and outside of the city of Damascus we 
passed the great dam across the river which 
gives power to the Belgium Electric Com- 
pany that.lights the oldest city in the world, 
gridironing its streets, through which Saint 
Paul walked, with modern trolley rails. In 
Damascus all of our troubles vanished. The 
president of the Ottoman Bank laughed to 
scorn the fears of those who had advised 
against our going via the new- railway to 
Jerusalem. He assured us that our lives 
would be as safe on the Mecca railway-as in 
any part of the world, and that we would 
be most welcome as passengers. ‘The Amer- 
ican Consul Metshaka, who has succeeded 
his father to that office, not only ridiculed 
those who feared to make the journey, but 
insisted that, if it were not possible for me 
to secure our tezkerah in time, we should 
go without. He kindly sent his dragoman 
to the railway station with us to purchase 
our tickets to Amman, and gave me his per- 
sonal card, upon which he had written in 
Arabic a message to any official who should 
molest us. I still have the card and the rec- 
ollection of one of the most enjoyable trips 
with as courteous a people as it has ever been 
my good fortune to meet. 

Trains upon the Damascus-Mecca rail- 
way are operated thrice a week, leaving one 
hour after daylight or at the same hour that 
the daily train departs for Beirut. As the 
station of the Beirut railway is beyond the 
city limits in one direction, and that of the 


Mecca railway in the open fields at the op- 
posite end of the town, our leave-takings took 
place at the hotel. We, Dr. Higgins and 
myself, were looked upon as a pair of hair- 
brained adventurers, notwithstanding the fact 
that I had been around the world more than 
once, and Dr. Higgins has ridden horse- 
back across Texas many times. Our little 
journey was looked upon as a great event in 
the history of the Oriental cruise, and there 
were still many who believed that we were 
attempting the impossible. At the last mo- 
ment one recruit offered herself—the doctor’s 
wife. Not because she wished to go, but be- 
cause she could not persuade her husband 
to give up the trip and wanted to be with 
him. By a unanimous vote, however, the 
doctor and I decided that the party should 
be limited to two. Our astonishment began 
at the railway station. We had come pre- 
pared to pay an exorbitant price and hire a 
car to ourselves if our Mohammedan fellow- 
passengers refused, as we had been told they 
would, to enter any car desecrated by the 
touch of Christians. Instead, we were wel- 
comed by the railway officials, who apolo- 
gized for there being nothing but third-class 
cars in use upon the railway. For five dollars 
for the two of us, they offered us a compart- 
ment for the entire journey from Damascus, 
nearly two hundred miles, to Amman. We 
paid willingly and received our little compart- 
ment, the only one on the train. Alas! how- 


ever, a Turk had already placed his household 
utensils upon the seats, in the racks, and on 
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the floor. He returned and held his ground. 
We looked at each other and decided that we 
wanted ‘not trouble, but success, so we re- 
treated to the general car, where several 
Turks politely made room for us, receiving 
us most cordially; and these were pilgrims on 
their way to the birthplace of Mohammed 
at Mecca. 

To call any part of the country through 
which the Damascus-Mecca railway passes, 
interesting, would be a stretch of the imag- 
ination; to call it beautiful, would be a de- 
liberate falsification. About the railway sta- 
tions at Damascus, Bedouins were encamped 
in their inky-black tents. Caravans of cam- 
els came and went. The barrenness of the 
surrounding country was relieved only by 
the light of snow-capped Hermon in the dis- 
tance. As the train slowly sped along, we 
came to know the lay of the country. There 
were fields of stunted grain and fields upon 
which nothing seemed to grow except crops 
of rocks and stones. Here and there would 
be three stones, one upon another, which to 
this day, as in the days of Solomon, it is a 
crime to move, for they are the boundary 
posts between the fields. On our route we 
passed a caravan of more than one hundred 
camels, one of the last, perhaps, of the sacred 
pilgrimages that will ever start out in this way 
from the oldest city in the world to the birth- 
place of the newest prophet. At Dara, where 
the road from Haffa connects with the Mecca 
system, Turks from Constantinople, Egypt, 
and Morocco helped make picturesque the 


JERUSALEM RAILWAY STATION 


station yard, with their strange, quaint cos- 
tumes. Sometimes when the train would 


stop for water everyone would descend to 
terra firma, the tired Christians to stretch 
their legs, the Turks to fold theirs beneath 
them, start a charcoal fire, and enjoy the 
restful nargile. 


Here and there we would 
come upon a native of the land, poor, rag- 
bedecked women, and filth-begrimed chil- 
dren. The men were evidently hundreds of 
miles south at work upon the railway. 

Ours was not a rapid train, and yet when 
compared with those of the Spanish railways, 
it could not be called slow. In fact it went 
as fast as a dog can run. I know this be- 
cause I tried the experiment. The dogs in 
Turkish lands are the scavengers of both city 
and country. The country-bred dog is per 
se more fleet-footed than his city cousin. At 
one of the stations I fed a sleek-looking ani- 
mal. As the train started he followed and I 
kept on feeding. The dog kept on running. 
His eyes were upon my window. Never once 
did he look to the ground, save when I threw 
a morsel of chicken or a bone, and even then 
he did not slacken his speed. With a light 
movement his head would bend, there would 
be a snap, and if a bone or morsel was picked 
up, well and good; if not, he looked to me for 
further donations. Everyone on the train be- 
came interested in the race. From every 
window Turks held tempting morsels to en- 
tice the cur. Mile after mile, and still our 
companion kept pace. The engineer drew 
his head out of the cab window and put on 
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oy = " ‘ f o A gw extra steam, and the dog 
( OE CE EGON NOOO an extra spurt. M 
< SPR D RAILS IVAIRAA friend, Dr. Higgins, i 
“ P) was quite familiar with 
¢@ the coyote of the West, 
tie was quite unwilling to 
( iy give the palm for speed 
x/V to this worthless cur of 
(WY Moab. Ten miles farther 
\< on we reached the next 
> station, and our dog was 
- with us. Everyone was 
delighted, and I have 
seldom seen a more en- 
thusiastic and promiscu- 
ous reception given to 
any human being. After 
that it was the sport of 
everyone to tempt the 
dogs of each station to 
run races with the train. 
At one time we had a 
line of dogs stretching 
out for miles behind. I 
think perhaps it was the 
only real thing of interest 
that Mark Twain missed 
in his journey through the 
Holy Land. He should 
have gone east of the 
Jordan. 
; : } It was a twelve hours’ 
See } ride from Damascus to 
= “= = wh Amman, so that it was 
LIPS LIS RS LES LF 6 quite dark when we ar- 


rived at the stopping 
SLES RES ESSE SSE place. As time is no ob- 
ject to the Oriental, the 
trains are not run at 
night. When Amman is 
reached and darkness 
falls, the engineer deserts 
his cab and the passen- 
gers pour out to occupy 
the hundreds of tents 
that surround the rail- 
way station. We might 
have hired a tent for the 
night, at a cost of two or 
three francs, but as we 
had wired ahead in Ara- 
bic for horses, we ex- 
pected to find them, it 
being our intention to 
pass the night at the an- 
cient town of Amman, 
some two or three miles 
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TO MECCA AND MEDINA BY RAILWAY 


west of the railway sta- 
tion. Now that the rail- 
way has approached 
completion for its entire 
length, it is quite prob- 
able that night trains 
may be run, so that the 
through route from Da- 
mascus to Mecca will 
occupy days instead of 
weeks as at present. 
The official name of 
the railway is Hamideyeh 
Hadjez, being named 
after the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, whose personal 
project it was. While its 
chief object is to carry 
pilgrims to and from 
Mecca and Medina on 
the occasion of the great 
annual Mohammedan 
pilgrimage, there is also 
a strategic significance in 
the construction of this 
railway. At present 
Turkish soldiers must be 
sent by way of the Red 
Sea and Suez Canal to 
crush the rebellion at Ya- 
men. With the through 
connection made to 
‘Constantinople, the now 
completed line from 
Haffa on the Mediter- 
ranean, the Akabah 
branch, and the road 
from Jaddah on the Red 
Sea to Medina, all in 
working order, rebellions 
in Arabia will be more 
easily suppressed. More- 
over, the scandal through- 
out the Mohammedan 
world, of armed bands 
of the followers of the 
Prophet lying in wait to 
rob and massacre the 
faithful en route to the 
tomb of the Prophet, will 
be eliminated. The com- 
pletion of the Damascus- 
Mecca railway removes 
from the mind of the at- 
tending pilgrim his awful 
dread of the night mas- 
sacres without the walls 
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of the Holy City. Instead of weakening the 
hold of Islam, the new railway cannot fail to 
make the Holy Pilgrimage more popular than 
ever. 

The road is well built. The rails are chiefly 
from the United States, and the locomotives 
from Germany and Belgium. However, it 
must be admitted that the administration of 
the road is at present inefficient. This is 
due to the fact 
that Turkish sol- 


our hand satchels were resting in the body 
of the wagon, and Dr. Higgins and myself 
were being jostled along over the country 
road. The moon arose and it was a brilliant 
night. Along the course of the mountain 
torrent our driver drove his rattletrap con- 
veyance. Men on horseback, with great long 
spears, dashed on ahead, and one stopped to 
gaze into our faces and then rode on to his 

companions,who 





diers fill all the 
posts connected 
with the running 
of the road and 
they are without 
any proper train- 
ing or experi- 
ence. While the 
construction has 
been in the 
hands of com- 
petent German 
engineers, the 
actual work has 
been done by 
Turkish soldiers. 
Wooden sleepers 
were at first used 
in building the 
road, but are be- 
ing replaced with 
iron ones, the old 
wooden sleepers 
being utilized to 
build temporary 
stations along 
the route, giving 
the entire coun- 
try much the ap- 
pearance ofsome 
of our primitive 
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kept abreast of 
us far away on 
the hillside. At 
the end of an 
hour’s ride we 
entered a single 
street of one- 
story mud build- 
ings. Before one 
of these the 
wagon stopped. 
“Amman,” cried 
the driver, and 
we leaped to the 
ground. Several 
hooded men in 
long Turkish 
raiment stood at 
the door of the 
little tavern, in 
which thestrong- 
est drink served 
was Russian tea. 
We entered. 
Around us sat 
about twenty 
Turks upon the 
bare ground 
floor. The pro- 
prietor seemed as 
astonished as his 
patrons. When 








Western lands _____ asunons 
just penetrated wocvcceee PROPOSED RAILWAYS 
by the railroad. 
It was pitch 
dark when we alighted from the train at the 
station at Amman. In vain we tried to make 
the telegraph operator understand that we 
expected horses. He pointed to the tents 
without and shrugged his shoulders. We 
looked at the tents and then at each other. 
Doubtless we would have secured one of 
these, but as we were passing down the line, 
a heavy native wagon rattled by. “Amman,” 
I cried to the driver. “‘Amman,” he replied, 
nodding his head, and in another moment 


ROUTE OF THE DAMASCUS-MECCA RAILWAY 


we put our hands 
to our heads as a 
sign we wished to 
sleep, tea was of- 
fered to us, and having accepted the hospitality 
of the Turks, I gave no further consideration 
as to safety. From a dark inner cavern some 
rough planks were produced and placed upon 
the floor, and we were invited to lie down and 
rest. With the twenty picturesque Turks 
seated around us in evident violent discussion 
as to the object of our coming among them, 
we turned over after a hearty laugh at our 
strange situation, and slept soundly. I awoke 
once during the night and found that we 
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were alone with the exception of the pro- 
prietor, who slept upon the floor before the 
door. 

In the morning we were up bright and 
early, exploring the very interesting Roman 
remains at Amman. By eight o’clock we had 
returned and were served with excellent tea 
in glasses. No one seemed to know what to 
do with us, and it was evident that the man 
who had brought us to Amman was not the 
one to whom we had telegraphed. We were 
alone in a village of Turks, not one of whom 
spoke our language, and neither of us could 
speak a word ot theirs. With a group of a 
dozen watching us at our morning meal, I 
straddled my fingers across a table knife, 
made the motion of a man riding horseback, 
and repeated the. word “Jericho,” then 
placed money on the table. One of the 
men cried out “ Jeriah,” and signified that 
he would take us across country for what 
amounted to about four dollars. He led us 
to his home, where we again had tea with his 
family, while he saddled his horses. My 
astonishment at this tea-drinking community 
was effaced when I learned, after my arrival 
in Jericho, that they belonged to a tribe of 
Russian Mohammedans who had been driven 
from the Caucasus and had brought their 
tea-drinking habit with them. Our bill for 
our night’s lodging, tea at night and in the 
morning, amounted to less than fifty cents 
for the two of us. 

It was nine o’clock before we made a start. 
Our sturdy guide, with his cartridge belt about 
him and his rifle over his shoulder, walked 
ahead while we rode. Mile after mile we 
went along a really serviceable carriage road, 
the country being rolling and destitute of 
trees, very like western Texas. It was not 
until we reached the vicinity of Arrak El- 
Emir that the road became what might be 
called bad. As we entered the gorge, the 
one sublime bit of beautiful scenery we en- 
countered in all Syria and the Holy Land, 
burst upon our view. A stream dashed be- 
tween two mountain ridges, and there the 
valleys and the mountain sides were either 
cultivated or covered with verdure. Little 
houses, diminutive as those in Japan, hid 
themselves here and there against the rocks. 
Old Roman water mills still ground the corn 
grain. In the adjacent gorges aqueducts 
that had not been used in a thousand years, 
still remained standing in mute testimony of 
the former grandeur of the country. Our 
guide took us by short cuts over the moun- 


tain, but we could see that the wagon road 
from Amman to the Jordan was still in fair 
repair. In fact the expenditure of a few 
thousand dollars would provide a very cred- 
itable carriage or automobile route from Jer- 
icho to the Damascus-Mecca railway station 
at Amman. 

Never once did we weary of the ride across 
Moab. Toward midday we lunched upon a 
mountain height from which we could look 
down on the Dead Sea and the Jordan Val- 
ley. Mount Nebo was near, but we could 
not understand even by comparison how 
Moses had looked with envious eyes upon the 
land across the Jordan as one “‘flowing with 
milk and honey.” After lunch our pathway 
led down the mountain sides to the Jordan 
Valley far below the level of the sea. Several 
times we passed Bedouin encampments, and 
once there was a sound of rifle shots and the 
twanging of bullets, but our guide paid no 
attention, nordid we. Evidently it was some 
such playful sport as is indulged in to-day in 
the far West where the tenderfoot intrudes. 
Riding toward the Jordan, we passed vast 
areas of land given over to the Rose of Sharon 
and other wild flowers that made the hillside 
glow with crimson or hid it behind royal car- 
pets of purple. Once just before we left the 
foothills behind, we rode through such a 
cloud of locusts as I have never encountered 
elsewhere on my travels. As we emerged 
from the hills, we could see the numerous 
caves of the Anchorites cut into the soft rock; 
and then came the long desolate road through 
level marshes and hard white sand to the 
Jordan bank. It was dusk and the river 
was swollen. We stopped for a few moments 
to drink some of the muddiest water that ever 
passed mortal lips, then rode across the sin- 
gle-spanned wooden bridge to the other side, 
where a Bedouin stopped us for backsheesh. 

The moon was rising and our horses were 
weary after over thirty miles across country, 
so we alighted and climbed the seven miles 
of desolation up to the straggling village of 
Jericho. A night’s rest,and the next morn- 
ing, unable to secure horses, our own being 
too tired, we hired two donkeys at three 
francs apiece, paid and dismissed our guide, 
and rode out toward Jerusalem over one of 
the most magnificent carriage roads in Asia. 
We arrived in Jerusalem at noon, just two 
days and four hours out from Damascus, and 
some hours in advance of our friends on the 
steamer, who had returned to Beirut from 
Damascus and had come down to Jafia, 
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whence they continued their journey by 
rail to Jerusalem. We had not been niggard- 
ly in our expenses, nor did we hurry the 
journey at all; yet in casting up accounts 
we found that, including our lunch and wine 
en route, it had cost us, from the door of the 
hotel in Damascus to the door of the hotel in 
Jerusalem, just $9.20 apiece to make the 
trip. In Jerusalem we called at the leading 
tourist office and were informed that there 
were no trains running on the Damascus- 
Mecca railway, and that it was impossible 
to go from Jericho to Damascus by that 
route, but that we could be sent through 
overland, by caravans, the journey occupy- 
ing a week, for the sum of $105. Tourists 
and even native business men in Jerusalem 
seemed astonished that we had been able to 
come overland from Damascus by the new 
railway. In fact few of them seemed to 
know that the Damascus-Mecca railway was 
even under course of construction; and yet 


within a few months, by imperial irade, the 
pilgrimages to the Holy City of Mecca are 
to be sent to their destination over this new 
route. 

The laying of this railway through the 
Land of Moab and the Arabian desert lifts 
the Holy Land from the realm of the dread 
mysterious and throws it directly in the zone 
of safe and sane tourist travel. In another 
year or so at most, the Mohammedan will 
be robbing the Christian at the Mosque of the 
tomb of Mohammed as industriously as he 
does about the Church of the Holy Sepulcher 
in Jerusalem to-day. Before the world real- 
izes what is going on in benighted Turkey, 
Aleppo, Damascus, the ruins at Petra, and 
the Suez Canal will all become to the tourist 
but so many lunch stations on the all-rail 
route from Calais to Cairo and Cape Town, 
a railway through three continents, that, 
built largely of American material, is now 
within hailing distance of completion. 





THE MOSQUES 


By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


HERE was a flower in ancient Fez 


That (so the glowing legend says) 
Has never lost its matchless light, 


From summer dawn to winter night, 


Since Allah cast his pitying glance 


Upon the city’s far expanse, 


And with all mercy in his eye, 


Said, ‘‘One white flower shall never die.” 


So from the city’s forest maze 


Pure alabaster domes upraise 


Their gleaming beauty through the dawn, 


Or when the dusk of day is gone; 


White flowers that blossom through the years, 


And hush a people’s solemn fears, 


Pale blooms of wonder that shall last 
Till Time, and Life, and Death are past. 
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““Toutsa bere, she was sort of set on Afric’s coral strand.’” 


THE REGICIDE 


By H. G. 


DWIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY IRMA DERE MEAUX 


HE Atlantic, after all, is 
nothing but an American 
lake, and one passage is 
like another. You could 
almost make up the sailing 
list before going on board. 
There will be the person on 

his first trip, who speaks of London and the 
Alps as if they were Lhassa and the Him- 
alayas. There will be the person on his 
sixty-ninth trip, who finds occasion to apprise 
you of that fact when you give your name to 
the bath steward. There will be the lady 
who sings. There will be the gentleman who 
plays. There will be the individual who or- 
ganizes the concert. There will be the col- 
lege professor leading sixteen young ladies 
by the nose. There will be the distracting 
widow, accompanied oftener than not by an 
infant ruffian whom she confides to you to be 
the image of his poor father. There will be 
the mysterious being who speaks to no one 
and who is variously referred to as Hall Caine, 
Auguste Rodin, or J. Pierpont Morgan. And 
after that, to make up the chorus of the piece, 


there will be job lots of priests, drummers, 
students, card sharps, detached ladies, in- 
valids, bridal couples, and nice-looking peo- 
ple you don’t get a chance to meet. 

And yet, after all, one passage never is like 
another. Consider, for instance, the differ- 
ence between the voyages east and west. 
The card sharps, the distracting widow, and 
the person on his sixty-ninth trip are the only 
members of the cast who do not outwardly 
and visibly undergo, between the two, some 
manner of change. Then you can never 
exhaust the permutations and combinations 
possible between the various groups. And 
with the strange contrasts that meet your eye, 
the strange tales that sooner or later reach 
your ear, the strange sense of the sea’s power 
to put men into immediate relation with one 
another, it always comes to you with a fresh 
shock—at least it always comes to me—that 
the most unpromising people are often the 
ones who have the most surprising adventures. 
For life has a trick of being true to itself even 
in the little rocking world of a ship. 

All of which is a more or less inconsequent 
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preamble to my acquaintance with Mr. and 
Mrs. Alonzo Blakemore. I first saw them 
at dinner the night we left Naples. I must 
confess, however, that I paid but a mediocre 
degree of attention to the severe and gloomy 
dame upon my right. I have skimmed about 
a bit in my day and I have my generaliza- 
tions. They are not so narrow as they 
might be, thank goodness; but neither are 
they so wide as to claim that every human 
being is interesting. I have known too many 
who were not. I therefore took as much 
credit to myself as if I had calculated the 
transit of Venus when Mrs. Blakemore under- 
took to convince a scandalized steward that 
she required tea with her fish. It went with 
her perennial black dress and its speckles— 
to call them polka dots would connote more 
liveliness than their wearer diffused. Singu- 
larly destitute even of the maturer airs and 
graces of femininity, she kept a watch upon 
her lips that would have discouraged a more 
pertinacious companion than myself. More- 
over nature had found means to enhance a 
certain martial deportment which was hers. 
You could not affirm that she was bearded 
like the pard, but you wouldn’t be willing to 
answer for her in'ten years. Nevertheless I 


might as well say here and now that, as cus- 
tom facilitated our intercourse, she rather 
came to remind me of Lamb’s Gentle Giant- 
ess—except, of course, that she was neither a 
giantess nor gentle. 

A curious little passage with her husband 


gave me the first hint of the sort. I happened 
one noon to see her examining with that 
gentleman the chart of our daily run, when 
all of a sudden she executed the most ex- 
traordinary little caper and gave vent to the 
most extraordinary little squeal. It was over 
so quickly that I could not be quite sure of 
my senses. I would as soon have expected 
such a maneuver from the Statue of Liberty. 
But it made me think, for some absurd rea- 
son, of a sea monster I had watched a few 
days before in the Aquarium at Naples. This 
was a fearsome-looking creature with frazzles 
waving from it and a general air of intending 
to make mincemeat out of you. And then 
a cavity opened somewhere in its grisly per- 
son and exhibited an interior of a most melt- 
ing baby pink. Well, I did not arrive at any 
great intimacy with Mrs. Blakemore, and I 
am unable to account for the distinctness of an 
impression which she did so little to confirm; 
but I never could quite rid myself of an idea 
that this singular woman was lined with pink. 


It may be that I saw Mrs. Blakemore’s 
case as a reflection of her husband. He was a 
rosy and genial little gentleman who affected 
a red necktie. He also used don’t in the third 
person singular and looked askance upon 
the “I-talians” crowding the forward deck. 
But that didn’t prevent him from being full 
of kind offices and a certain dry humor. In- 
deed he only Jacked a degree of flamboyancy 
to become what is euphemistically known as 
the life of the ship. As it was, the nicest 
thing about him was the way he treated his 
wife. He carried her off as if she’d been the 
Queen of Sheba—although I had my suspi- 
cions as to who did the carrying off. I will 
not say, however, that I would have appre- 
ciated the subtleties of the case to such a de- 
gree if Blakemore had not been so polite 
about my stories. Of course everybody knew 
everybody else’s name by the second or third 
day out, and as under mine on the steamer 
list was neatly printed the legend “ Consul of 
the United States at Pianura,” it came about 
naturally enough that I related various of my 
adventures. I have had some wonderful ones, 
first and last. What a book I could write 
about the things I have seen and heard out 
of my consulate window! The only trouble 
is that people would think I was making fun 
of my country. 

As for Blakemore, though, he was so ro- 
mantically pleased to be among his own peo- 
ple again that it mattered little what they 
said. And even Mrs. Blakemore ‘appeared 
to take a cue from him in our somewhat one- 
sided councils. About Italy in general it was 
plain enough that she knew or cared no more 
than about Patagonia. She had apparently 
gone there for the pure pleasure of going 
home. But she would occasionally ask me, 
& propos de bottes, or perhaps by way of steer- 
ing the conversation into fields where she 
knew me to be most eloquent, how hot it was 
in Pianura, and what the people wore, and 
whether there was a king, and if I saw many 
Americans. 

For my own part, I dispensed with ques- 
tions. In the first place asking for information 
has always seemed to me a crude and unreli- 
able way of getting it. Then with regard to 
the Blakemores I felt that there was no infor- 
mation worth getting. I had met them a hun- 
dred times in New England villages. I had 
seen them a hundred times hurrying through 
the tangled streets of Pianura, the old cathe- 
dral, the ducal palace and its wonderful gar- 
dens, with grave unseeing eyes. A hundred 
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times I had discoursed with them in my of- 
fice, at compartment windows, on steamer 
decks, concerning the superlative beauty of 
American as compared to all other human 
institutions. There was nothing about them 
I didn’t know beforehand. So, but for an 
accident of the dinner table, my smugness 
might never have been rebuked. I might 
never have heard, that is, one of the funniest 
little stories I ever picked up at sea. 

It came out through the agency of the col- 
lege professor, a gentleman for whom life was 
a large and unruly classroom and the sole 
method of establishing relations therewith 
the Socratic. Having doubtless learned the 
story of every- 
body else’s life, 
he set about ob- 
taining that of 
Mrs. Blake- 
more, to which 
end he inquired 
how long she 
had been over. 
I didn’t exactly 
prick up my ears 
when she said 
eight months; it 
only made her 
more typical to 
have spent eight 
months in Eu- 
rope without any 
of it rubbing off 
on her. I did 
prick up my ears 
though when it 
came out that the eight months had been spent 
not in Europe at all, but in Africa. In fact I 
felt a little irritated about it—as you do when 
you get very chummy with a-man on the way 
over and then see him drive away from the 
pier in a Black Maria. What on earth had 
these good people been doing in Africa at a 
season when everybody who can gets out of 
it? The question evidently agitated other 
minds, for the professor began speaking of 
Egypt and Algiers. It appeared that he 
sometimes varied the monotony of taking 
young ladies abroad in the summer by es- 
corting old ones in the winter. 

“Well, we did pass Egypt on our way 
south,” I heard Blakemore say, “but we 
spent most of our time in Tanaland.” 

Everybody looked blankly at everybody 
else, wondering where in the world Tanaland 
might be, and wishing that Blakemore had 
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“<7’m the man.’ 


not chosen just that moment for getting up— 
everybody, that is, except the narrator of this 
tale, who had not kept a departmental map 
on his wall for six years for nothing. 

“Why, that’s that place down in the East 
Africa Protectorate, isn’t it?” I asked, won- 
dering as I stirred my coffee whether mission- 
aries and red neckties went together. ‘Did 
you happen to run across that consul of ours 
who’s been kicking up such a row down there 
in Lamu?” 

“Oh, I saw something about it in the 
Paris Herald,” said a lady across the table. 
“Didn’t he kill somebody, or something?” 

“There’s no telling what he did,” I an- 
swered. “The 
people who sit in 
consulates, under 
our admirable 
system, are about 
as queer as those 
who visit them, 
especially at 
those out-of-the- 
way posts, that 
are generally 
filled by gentle- 
men into whose 
antecedents the 
Department does 
not feel it neces- 
sary to inquire 
very deeply. The 
Italian papers 
were quite amus- 
ing about this 
particular orna- 
ment of my profession—the White Peril, and 
so on—but they didn’t make it very clear 
what he was up to when he tried to pot 
some local royalty. Perhaps he was on 
the order of the capitalists we hear so much 
about nowadays, who hunt in pairs and 
contrive to wring concessions out of dusky 
potentates with the help of a dazzling pair 
of shoulders! Anyway it raised all kinds of 
a fuss. Washington has had to apologize 
to everybody from King Edward to the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, and gunboats have been skip- 
ping about like spring lambs, and my worthy 
colleague has gone home very much persona 
non grata. You probably know more about 
it than I do, Blakemore.” 

The minute I turned to him I saw that he 
did. He was looking down at Mrs. Blake- 
more, who had swung her chair about in order 
to get up. Then he said to me with a smile: 


” 
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“Well, I don’t know as I’d have put it just 
that way. But I’m the man.” And the two 
of them walked out of the saloon. 

The consul of the United States at Pianura 
hasn’t blazed on every occasion of his career 
with the brilliancy of an eighty-million candle- 
power arc light, but on this one he felt un- 
commonly like a wax match in a waterspout. 
And it wasn’t altogether on my own account 
either. I would have given anything not to 
have thrown Blakemore to the lions like that, 
for a liner is a worse place for gossip than a 
village Dorcas society. So as soon as I got 
myself together a bit, I went up on deck, 
where I found the two of them sitting silently 
in their chairs. It didn’t make me feel any 
more comfortable. I pulled up another chair 
beside Blakemore—a vile trick, too: nothing 
makes me more furious than to have other peo- 
ple snatch my chair—and began rather lamely: 

“T say, old chap, I’m awfully sorry to have 
made such an infernal donkey of myself. 
The thing positively never entered my head. 
You see I modestly took it for granted that I 
was the unly pebble on the beach. And then 
no human being would ever take you for a 
regicide, as the papers had it. But they al- 
ways distort things so. If you—if there was 
some trouble, I know there must have been 
good reason for it.” 

I knew the man was a brick, but I never 
knew what a brick he was till I heard him 
chuckle there in the dark. 

“The reason was the funny part of it!” he 
exclaimed. 

I had no doubt of that. The reason is 
the funny part of most human achievements. 
For the moment, however, I could only be 
conscious of gratitude to Blakemore for let- 
ting me down so softly and of admiration for 
the way he did it. 

“Tt’s a wonder you didn’t die of beriberi 
in such a deadly place,” I said, trying to take 
his cue and incidentally to disclaim some of 
my aspersions in the saloon, “or get eaten up 
by cannibals. How on earth did you ever 
happen to go there?” 

“Well,” answered Blakemore, “I’ve rather 
wondered myself. I guess our senator had 
as much to do with it as anybody. He’s a 
neighbor of ours, you know. And I’d never 
been about very much, and always had an 
idea I’d like to see the world. And then Lou- 
isa here, she was sort of set on Afric’s coral 
strand——” 

A voice suddenly came out of the darkness 
beyond him: 


“Golden sand, Alonzo.” 

“Golden sand, then, Louisa,” he returned 
good-humoredly—“ though if India’s no more 
like than Africa was, I don’t see as it makes 
much difference.” And to me: “I suppose 
you know the missionary hymn, sir. I’m 
always getting mixed up on it myself, but 
it’s Louisa’s strong point. She’s vice presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Auxiliary at home, and 
I guess she’d have been a missionary herself 
if I hadn’t persuaded her to undertake a 
tougher job.” 

I confess I had rather forgotten Louisa un- 
til she spoke. But the nature of the words 
she uttered reminded me of the incident which 
I have recorded and of my somewhat ill-sub- 
stantiated theory with regard to her com- 
position; which, with what Alonzo had 
been saying, gave me a new sense of the sit- 
uation. I hardly know how to express the 
curious complication of interest it suddenly 
presented to me. I began to see so much, 
indeed, that I’m afraid I forgot my contri- 
tion in my curiosity. Blakemore saved me, 
however, from the embarrassment of betray- 
ing it. 

“So far as gettin’ et up is concerned, I guess 
the natives were worse off than we,” he said 
with a laugh, taking up the train his wife had 
interrupted. ‘And that coast ain’t as un- 
healthy as some, they say. It’s low, but it’s 
fairly dry. The only thing is it’s pretty hot. 
But we expected that, and there’s quite a 
breeze comes in from the Indian Ocean. 
Most of the towns are where they can get 
it, on a lot of islands offshore. They don’t 
show much on the map. They sort of fit into 
each other, like a puzzle piece, with cracks of 
water between. Lamu is on one of ’em— 
quite a big one too, but so flat you wouldn’t 
hardly notice it from the water if it wasn’t 
for the palms standin’ up, prickly-like.” 

“What kind of a place is Lamu itself?” 
I asked. I was getting beyond caring how 
curious I seemed. 

“Well, I’m not very much up on foreign 
parts,” he replied, “never having seen much 
of any towns but Naples and Mombasa, and 
those mostly from the boat, so that they 
seemed more like painted places than real 
ones. But if they’re all like Lamu, the 
United States is good enough for your Uncle 
Alonzo. It’s some ways up a dirty creek 
that runs out opposite another island. 
There’s an old tumble-down fort in the mid- 
dle of it, and around that about as fine a col- 
lection of pigpens and henhouses as you’d 
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“*Vice said it. was the Sultana.’ 


care to see, all made out of mud and plaster, 
with cow paths wanderin’ around between. 
In fact the first time we see it we pretty 
near turned around and come home. And I 
guess it would have been better for us if we 
had.” 

“How did you make out for a consulate?” 
inquired I hastily. 

“Fairly well, considerin’. One of the first 
things we did was to go over to the Twaka, 
as they call it, which is A-rab for Afric’s 
golden sand, I guess. Anyhow it’s a beach 
on the sea side of the island. There wasn’t 
much gold about it, seein’ it was white enough 
to put your eyes out, and we didn’t happen 
to come across any of the sunny fountains 
that the hymn talks about. We could have 
used two or three very comfortably. But it 
was more what we expected, and it was so 
much cooler and cleaner than the town that 
we decided to camp out there—in a house that 
belonged to a cocoa plantation, facin’ the 
sea. It wasa long sight better than anything 
on Lamu creek. We found it pretty lone- 
some though—’specially at night, with nothin’ 
much goin’ on but the Indian Ocean bangin’ 
on the beach and the palm trees slashin’ 


around. They’re a remarkable restless kind 
of trees.” 

The picture grew under my eyes curiously 
as Blakemore paused. The sounds about us, 
weaving a sort of melodic figure above the 
deep rhythm of the engines and the wash of 
the water against the side, made it all the 
more vivid—the coming and going of foot- 
steps in the dark, the broken play of voices 
and laughter, the music of the Italians in the 
steerage. I wondered, rather inconsequently, 
what the band was playing that night in the 
Piazza Valsecca, at Pianura. 

“But I had my work,” Blakemore went 
on. “There were quite a lot of invoices. 
They send out rubber and copra and man- 
grove fiber and that sort of thing, you know. 
And then there were the reports. Don’t the 
Department soak you for ’em though!” 

“T don’t suppose you were lucky enough 
to have any other Americans in with you,” I 
threw out. ‘What sort of people did you 
have for vice and deputy consuls and clerks 
and all that—white or black?” 

“Neither. He was Swahili, like most of 
’em there, and he had a name longer than 
his nationality. I called him Vice for short. 
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They’re a queer kind of folks—A-rabs, I be- 
lieve, mixed up with most anything that 
comes along. We didn’t just get onto their 
curves, Louisa and I. Not that some of ’em 
didn’t afford us a pretty copious exhibition 
of ’em though!” he laughed. “We didn’t 
see so many visitors, either, as you seem to, 
up in your place. I certified a signature once 
for a sailor whose aunt had died in Portland 
and left him $10 and a mourning ring, and 
that was about all. You can believe I didn’t 
charge him any fee, I was so glad to see him. 
But it wouldn’t be fair to make out that 
we were the only white people in the place. 
There was the English subcommissioner and 
his assistant, and the English vice consul, 
and a few traders, and people who came 
along once in a while on boats. And then 


there was quite a lot that spoke English, like 
the Portuguese consul, and the German con- 
And I mustn’t forget his nibs, 


sul, and Vice. 
the Sultan.” 

Which reminded me. And I’m afraid my 
thirst for knowledge wasn’t altogether in- 
genuaus when I inquired: 

“How does there happen to be one, by the 
way? I had an idea King Edward and the 
Sultan of Zanzibar ruled the roost between 
them down there.” 

“Well, they do. But there’s a little ten- 
acre lot of a country in back somewheres, 
called Witu, that’s got a Sultan of its own. 
It’s along o’ him and his folks that Louisa 
and I got into trouble.” Blakemore chuckled 
again. “They used to come down to Lamu 
quite a lot. In fact the place where we lived 
belonged to ’em. There wasn’t much doin’ 
up their way, I guess, and I presume they 
gave a tone to the society of Lamu. It was 
quite the thing, too, to go up to Witu and 
have audiences with ’em. Louisa and I 
went once.” 

He paused a moment. 

“Tt was quite amusin’, We got a boat 
and rowed over to the mainland—it’s a won- 
der we ever got there in such a sieve—and 
then about fifteen miles up a creek that went 
windin’ around through mangrove woods. 
They didn’t seem a bit like real woods. 
They were powerful hot and dark, and there 
were all sorts of queer sounds and smells. 
You’d see real handsome sights, though. I 
remember in one place another creek came 
into ours that was just white with pond lilies 
as big as a table top, and a lot of big red 
birds were standing around among ’em, with 
long legs and bills. You should have seen 


’em flappin’ off among the trees! I shot a 
couple of ’em. 

**Witu itself wasn’t on the creek, but quite 
a ways to one side, through a rubber forest. 
The Sultan had quite a pleasant house there, 
in the middle of a garden that was all pine- 
apples and mosquitoes. I don’t know which 
was bigger either. The Sultan showed us 
all about, most polite. I’d never seen a Sul- 
tan before, and didn’t suppose they’d put 
themselves out so much. It was partly be- 
cause he was our landlord, I guess, and may- 
be he wanted to sell us some vegetables. He 
gets most of his state revenues out of his gar- 
den, they told me. And then he’d been a 
clerk in the English Vice Consulate at Lamu, 
before he succeeded to the throne, and he 
liked to keep up with the news. He talked 
English quite well. You’d never guess it to 
see him, though. He was a dark-complected 
party in a green bath robe with gold fixin’s, 
and a white nightcap for a crown. And 
under his bath robe he had on a white night- 
shirt effect. They all wear ’em down there 
—when they wear anything. I don’t much 
wonder at ’em either. You feel like goin’ 
to bed half the time in those parts. 

“T guess the Sultan’s mother felt that way 
most of the time, for that was where she 
was when she received us. It seemed the old 
lady was the whole thing in Witu, and there 
was nothin’ for it but we must have an au- 
dience with her too. We were taken into her 
part of the house and into a big room where 
there wasn’t much of anything but an iron 
bed in the middle of the floor with a big 
mosquito net over it. I thought we’d made 
a mistake, ’specially when I saw something 
move behind the net, and I started to back 
out. But Vice said it was the Sultana, and 
I must make a dive for the bed, tearin’ my 
hair and hollerin’ that I must see the beau- 
teous being behind those curtains if it took 
a leg. Well now, I never was much for go- 
in’s on like that, and even when Vice told 
me that I’d be dragged back in time, and 
that all I’d have to do would be to visit with 
the old lady when she got through gigglin’, 
I was afraid there’d be some mistake about 
it. So I stood in the door and asked her 
how she felt—via Vice. She said she felt 
warm. Then I told her I didn’t wonder; 
she’d better come out where it was cooler 
and we’d give her a chance. She didn’t 
seem much pleased at that, though, nor at 
some of the other things I said, and by and 
by we went away. And it turned out that 
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she was mortally offended by my coldness. 
She was that mad she wouldn’t see Louisa 
alone!” Blakemore chuckled again. ‘Now 
did you ever have such doin’s as 

that up to your place?” 

I certainly never did. And I 
inwardly blessed myself for the 
marvelous ass I was in so nearly 
missing the strange adventures of 
Alonzo and Louisa. 

“Yes, they were funny folks,” 
Blakemore went on, “‘easy-goin’ 
and good-natured and all, but you 
never could tell which way they’d 
jump. Now take the ladies. They 
were all just about as modest as the Sultana. 
They looked like walkin’ mosquito nets when 
you met them on the street, they were so scared 
you’d see the tip of their nose, and some 
of ’em never traveled without a regular tent 
that it took a couple of servants to hold over 
’em. But they didn’t seem to have no kind 
of moderation in their ideas. They were all 
one thing or all the other, and you never 
could tell which it’d be. At least that was the 
way with one bunch of ’em, that used to go 
bathin’ on our beach. There was plenty of 
room there, heaven knows. Yet for some 
reason that we never made out till afterwards, 
they used to come squarely in front of our 
place. And they—the fact is they didn’t——” 

Alonzo’s delicacy left me to gather wherein 
consisted the immoderation of the ladies of 
Lamu. 

“T have always understood,” I observed 
gravely, “that they are somewhat free in 
those countries.” 

“Free!” came a voice for the second time 
beyond Alonzo’s chair. “The last part of 
the time Alonzo couldn’t go out of the house.” 

Mrs. Blakemore spoke so seldom that her 
words weighed more than those of other peo- 
ple, and these affected me so powerfully that 
I was grateful to the darkness for hiding my 
face. Nevertheless I was able to appreciate 
increasingly what a brick Alonzo was. For 
in what he went on to communicate he some- 
how contrived to impart his own sense of the 
situation without being in the least nasty to 
his wife. 

“That was just Louisa’s meat, though,” 
he continued. “We'd been a little disap- 
pointed in the sunny fountains and the golden 
sand, you know, but it was a case of every 
prospect pleases and only man—or woman— 
is vile, all right. We were sure, too, that at 
least from one ancient river and one palmy 


“*T knew a little bird shot wouldn’t burt ’em.’” 


plain they called us to deliver their land from 
error’s chain. Somehow they weren’t much 
for it when it came to the point, however. I 
presume it might have been different if they’d 
known what Louisa was talkin’ about when 
she took her knittin’ and went to set with 
’em. You see I had to keep Vice pretty busy 
in my end of the house. Anyhow, they were 
powerful sot in their ways. So’ Louisa and 
I did what we could. We sent down to 
Mombasa for a lot of bathin’ suits. I wasn’t 
sure how much they’d do toward turnin’ the 
heathen from the error of her way, but I 
thought there was room for quite a trade 
if once it got started. And sure enough it 
got started all right. There ain’t a lady of 
wealth and fashion in Lamu this summer who 
don’t go to parties in a red-and-white-striped 
bathin’ suit. But Louisa didn’t come out 
so well, for the same sort of doin’s went on 
as before. And when she and Vice had a 
long session with ’em on the subject they 
rather insisted on it that clothes were for 
land, not for water, and that wouldn’t 
dream of .wettin’ such pretty thi a? 

Blakemore laughed with me that time. 
He was not the man to miss the humor of his 
wife’s difficulties with the daughters of the 
sun. I am quite incapable, however, of re- 
producing the tone of his amusement. There 
was not a trace of sharpness in it. All the 
same an old line of Virgil popped into my 
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Head, repeating itself to the rhythm of the 
engines: Dux femina facti, dux femina jacti, 
dux femina facti. I had no idea how this 
missionary consulship ended in a regicidal 
attempt; but I knew perfectly well that 
however Blakemore might ascribe it to 
himself, Mrs. Blakemore was the head and 
front of it. 

“We had quite a time about it first 
and last,” Blakemore went on. ‘‘When we 
found that the slumberin’ susceptibilities of 
our lady friends were not likely to be aroused 
by ordinary means, we tried more powerful 
ones. We sent Vice to order ’em off; we in- 
voked the authority of our country and went 
out with Louisa and Vice holding up the flag 
and I promisin’ all kinds of destruction; 
we appealed to the subcommissioner. But it 
didn’t do any good. So at last, you know, 
we kind o’ got our blood up about it. I can’t 
explain it very well, and I shouldn’t wonder 
if it would be harder still when I get to Wash- 
ington. I don’t know—things look sort of 
different with the thermometer two or three 
hundred in the shade and nothin’ particular 
todo. Anyhow it riled us that those women 
should go on like that in spite of everything— 
and we the representatives of the greatest 
country in the world. So I concluded there 


was nothing for it but to take to gunpowder. 
I knew a little bird shot wouldn’t hurt ’em.” 


“Gracious!” I exclaimed. ‘Did it?” 

“No,” he answered, “but one of ’em didn’t 
fancy it. You should have heard her yell! 
She went to our friend the Sultan about it. 
It turned out she was his wife.” 

For the third time during this interview 
the voice of Mrs. Blakemore issued from the 
shades. 

“They all were!” she uttered sepulchrally. 

“Yes,” corroborated Blakemore. ‘Vice 
told us—afterwards. He hadn’t thought fit 
to mention it before. And the subcommis- 
sioner thought we knew, as the Sultan was 
our landlord. I couldn’t blame ’em for be- 
in’ annoyed. It’s a rude thing to do—to fire 
bird shot at ladies.” 

@ttled back in his chair. 
Wgave. 


It was the 
As for me, I hardly knew 


what sign to give. I watched the rail heave 
slowly up and down across the stars. I heard 
the water wash against the side. I listened 
to the interwoven sound of voices and laugh- 
ter and singing about us in the summer night, 
pervaded by the deep rhythm of the engines. 
And it seemed to me that this preposterous 
little story was preposterously like life. It 
was nothing but a farce. It would make its 
fortune if it fell into the right hands. But 
told as Blakemore told it, jerkily, without 
half bringing it out, betraying its real values 
in spite of himself, it did not particularly in- 
cline me to mirth. It inclined me, rather, to 
something very different. It also inclined 
me to think that if you put a good God- 
fearing New England woman down on a 
blazing East African island, with too little 
to think about, there’s no telling what will 
happen. Something must, and it needn’t 
necessarily make copy for Robert Hichens. 
The sense of it, and of us all on that lighted 
ship in the dark sea, sailing together for a 
few days, heaven only knew where and why, 
made me lapse off into a reverie of this queer 
improper world of ours, that isn’t fit for ladies 
and children to walk about in alone, but that 
we have such a passion for seeing—where 
some of us are whited sepulchers, and some 
of us are lined with pink, and few of us can 
help it, and the best souls get put down as 
persona non grata, and funny stories lie be- 
hind cold official facts, and people may be 
as absurd as hippopotamuses and yet-—— 

“Wouldn’t you have done it yourself?” 
suddenly inquired Mrs. Blakemore. 

I turned in surprise and saw the profile of 
this formidable woman against the light of a 
porthole a little way down the deck. I knew 
it wasn’t her fault if a dozen innocent ladies 
of Africa were not at that minute lying cold 
in their graves. But —I don’t know — it 
came over me that the variations on the 
theme of what a man will do for a woman 
are sometimes extremely strange. And I 
couldn’t help wondering how this one would 
look if she were turned inside out. 

“Why, yes,” I heard myself answer. “I 
believe I would.” 
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@MID the bustling crowd in 
front of Euston station, 
Jack Trefusis strode impa- 
tiently up and down, look- 
me ing every now and then half 
angrily at his watch. As 
he did so for the tenth time, 
there was a clatter of hoofs, and a cab came 
racing through the archway and pulled up 
with a slide and a scramble in front°of him. 
The doors flew open with a jerk, and a girl 
with heightened color and dancing eyes 
jumped out nimbly, followed by a business- 
like little maid who, with dressing case in 
hand, started for the ticket office with the 
methodical action of a well-trained retriever. 
With an assumption of assured authority Mr. 
Trefusis stopped her, much after the manner 
of a policeman at a crossing, and putting a 
ticket in her hand, turned to her mistress. 
“Tt’s all right, I’ve got ’em,” he said. 
“Come along; we’ll just about do it.” 
Without further explanation he handed the 
cabby his fare, chartered several porters, and 
headed a breathless rush to the platform. 
The guard banged the door of the reserved 
carriage, and Mr. Trefusis, leaning out of the 
window, saw the last of the bags and boxes 
tossed, on the move, into the yan ahead. 
With a grunt of relief and a satisfied smile he 
sank back into the receptive cushions. 
““By Jove, that was a close shave, wasn’t it? 
Always catch trains like that?” he asked. 
‘*No, I usually leave a little more margin,” 
replied the girl, from the depths of the oppo- 
site seat, ‘but to-day everything went wrong. 
I—I thought I never should get away; but,” 
glancing up with a laugh, her words coming 
more quickly, “‘how did you happen to be 
there? Did you know I was coming? We 
certainly should have missed the train if we 


had been left to our own resources; I was too 
glad to have assistance even to wonder why 
you had our tickets, or anything.” 

“That’s easily explained,” replied Mr. 
Trefusis, smiling back at her complacently. 
“When dear, good-natured Lady Brunswick 
asked me to Beverly, she told me who was 
coming, and mentioned the fact that you 
would probably take this train, and of course,” 
looking at her admiringly, ‘I naturally did 
not intend missing the opportunity of escort- 
ing you down. It’s a long time since I’ve had 
a chance to do anything like that. I sup- 
pose,” he continued ruefully, ‘“when you do 
arrive at the Brunswicks’ some idiot will mo- 
nopolize you as usual.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, the way Morrison did at the Nor- 
tons’.” 

“You are hardly complimentary to my 
choice of companions,” replied Miss Aylward 
with a provoking smile. ‘‘I found Mr. Mor- 
rison very entertaining.” 

“So it appeared,” grunted Mr. Trefusis. 

“Well, he was until he spoiled the best run 
of the season by taking a ‘voluntary’ at the 
first fence, leaving me to catch his horse for 
him. By the way, I hear you’ve sold him 
your mare, Gipsy. Do you think he’s up 
to riding her? She’s a brute!” 

“Oh!” returned Jack indifferently, 
not for me to be a judge of that. ijwant 
get rid of the mare; the money caf 
as I was going to shoot big gam 
months. Morrison was dead 
her, though he haggled a goa 
price. As he had seen me ride her, it was 
not my business to insist she would be too 
much for him. Besides, he has plenty of 
pluck; only needs practice and hands.” Jack 
patted himself metaphorically on the back for 
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saying anything half as decent as that about 
a man he quite frankly disliked, and with 
whom he felt he had little in common. 

Somehow the transaction did not seem a 
very nice one to Miss Aylward, but as she did 
not pretend to be a judge of the ethics of horse 
dealing, she dropped the subject and began to 
ask him questions about his shooting trip. 

The journey ended all too soon for Jack, 
who, much to his own surprise, discovered an 
unwonted volubility. As for Jessie, she was 
used to admiration, and without being con- 
ceited had always enjoyed Mr. Trefusis’s 
companionship without analyzing her feel- 
ings. Quite unconsciously, also, she had 
prevented the conversation taking a serious 
turn whenever it had threatened to do so. 

On arriving at Blandon station, Miss Ayl- 
ward discovered many friends and acquaint- 
ances who had come down by the same train, 
and found herself quite surrounded as she 
stepped to the platform. Glancing at Jack, 
she caught the tail end of a self-satisfied smile. 
He was evidently pleased at having secured 
her all te himself on the journey, and was not 
above showing it. 

“So glad to see you, Miss Aylward,” said a 
voice suddenly at her shoulder. “I’ve a trap 
here. Do let me drive you out to the Hall.” 

With a recollection of the self-satisfied 
smile, Jessie greeted the speaker warmly. 

“How nice of you!” she said, letting her 
hand linger a little in his. ‘Come, let us get 
off before the others.” 

She followed him through the group of 
chattering girls and men, and Mr. Trefusis, 
turning at that moment, didn’t seem quite so 
pleased with himself when he saw her being 
driven off in Mr. Morrison’s high dogcart. 

Jessie dressed more carefully than usual 
that evening—not an easy matter in that great, 
bare room. A huge four-posted bed, draped 
in faded brocade, occupied the center, and 
large pieces of Old World furniture, placed 
here and there against the walls, only empha- 
sized the space between. Still, it was a beau- 
tiful old room, with a reputation of having 
once been honored by the presence of royalty, 


a fact that had little effect upon Miss Ayl- 
who much preferred to array 
her mis by electric light instead of the 


time-honored candles. She had just caught 
a necklace in the lace that framed Jessie’s 
shoulders, and was endeavoring to divert her 
young lady’s attention, while she disengaged 
it, by detailing some of the harmless gossip 
of the servants’ hall. 


“‘T’ve just ’eard, miss, that Mr. Morrison’s 
’orses arrived this afternoon. It’s strange 
he’s took so to ’unting lately, miss.” Emma 
carefully excluded all expression from her 
tone. “‘They say he’s going out to-morrow 
on that mare Mr. Trefusis sold him. There’s 
likely to be a h’accident, Jim, the ’ead groom, 
says, when a gentleman ain’t used to ’ounds. 
Very good, miss. I don’t think I’ve torn the 
lace. Is that all right now? Your ’air looks 
lovely, miss.” 

“Yes, thank you, Emma—that will do,” 
said Jessie, absent-mindedly, as she glanced 
at her reflection in the mirror. 

She was looking forward to an unusually 
pleasant visit at Beverly Hall; it was in the 
heart of the best hunting country in England. 
She had at least two old admirers among the 
guests, and who could tell how many new ones 
there might be? She was young enough to 
enjoy the sport of mild flirtation, and flattered 
herself that men were far easier to manage 
than horses. She had hardly begun to real- 
ize that the former animal is quite as apt as 
the latter to become restive under sudden spur 
and check, and likely enough, if at all high- 
spirited, to lash out regardless of conse- 
quences. That Jack Trefusis had a temper, 
she knew well. Evidence of that she had 
perceived at a time when they had seen more 
of each other. In fact, they had parted over 
a year ago, after something approaching a 
quarrel; this parting having been observed 
with gratification by the worldly-wise mem- 
bers of her family, who viewed the appear- 
ance of the very eligible Mr. Morrison with 
relief. But they (the family) having sensi- 
bly never openly advocated his claims, Jessie 
was free to think of him from an unprejudiced 
standpoint, 2nd of her own accord had begun 
seriously to consider certain possibilities. 

“You did ought to have a flower, miss,” 
said Emma, bringing her unconsciously down 
to realities. ‘Perhaps you can get one be- 
fore you go in to dinner. The’ead gardener, 
he just d 

The end of Emma’s sentence was lost, as 
Miss Aylward, fearing she was already late, 
hurried downstairs. 

In that happy-go-lucky household you 
might do as you pleased all day, come in to 
meals or not, be late or early, help yourself or 
be served by the servants. But—dinner! 
That was sacred! Kind-hearted, genial Sir 
John could be really severe to a delinquent. 

Jessie ushered herself into the big, ugly 
drawing-room—furnished in all periods from 
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Louis XVI to hideous Victorian—and to her 
relief found she was in time. So she paused 
at the door. 

As usual in an old-fashioned country house, 
where the inmates spend most of their time 
out of doors, it was too hot to sit very near the 
huge, open fireplace, piled up with sweet- 
smelling, crackling logs; and yet to a foreigner 
the rest of the room would have seemed too 
cold. But these people had nearly all been 
hunting; their blood was coursing freely; 
they would have been surprised if anyone 
had suggested that the house was not thor- 
oughly warmed in every corner. 

The assembled party, physically perhaps a 
little jaded and mentally a bit weary of each 
other’s society, gave Miss Aylward the usual 
aggressively silent welcome. Sir John looked 
up from his morning paper (just arrived), and 
Lady Brunswick merely murmured: “Ah, 
there you are, my dear! Not very tired, I 
hope,” and relapsed into silence. Only Mr. 
Morrison, who fose at her entrance and 
stepped toward her, showed any mental color. 
He thought Miss Aylward was looking sur- 
prisingly fresh and enticing, and as he ap- 
proached was moved to violate the solid quiet 
of the atmosphere. 

“Aw, Miss Aylward!” he began. “Talk 
about visions! Well, really! I was looking 
—er—expecting,” and ended tamely, “and 
here you are, you know!” ‘Then, as she 
moved deftly toward the conservatory in 
search of the flower Emma had recommended 
for her costume, he followed, adding: 

“Going to get some flowers? Can’t I—I 
mean, can I—that is—of course I can, but 
may I—help?” 

Jessie was rather pleased with this flatter- 
ing stupidity of a clever man, and smiled at 
him graciously as they walked among the 
ferns. Randolph Morrison not only had a 
reputation for possessing brains, but there 
was a belief that his manner of using them 
was generally pleasing to women. Jessie 
wondered if it was her fault that she could 
never substantiate it. 

“You don’t know how glad I am you’re 
here,” he continued. “How much it has 
added—will add to—”’ He paused awk- 
wardly. 

“But you expected to see me. You told 
me so on the way up from the station. It 
wasn’t altogether a surprise,” she put in. 

“One doesn’t really dare believe in what 
one expects till it happens,” he answered, 
laughing. “My heart went down into my 


boots when I thought you were not on the 
train. You’re not going to let—er—to let 
anybody monopolize too much of your soci- 
ety while you are here, are you?” 

“Well, to-morrow I shall be hunting,” be- 
gan Jessie evasively, half smiling as she re- 
membered this hope being expressed in other 
words that very day. 

“So shall I,” declared Mr. Morrison 
firmly. 

“T trust you have a good mount; it’s a 
pretty stiff country, you know.” 

She said this hoping it would induce con- 
fidences about the mare he had just taken 
from Jack Trefusis, and so give her the op- 
portunity to drop some hints upon the man- 
agement of hunters in general, and this animal 
in particular. She couldn’t help wondering 
why he’d bought her. In spite of Emma’s 


chint in regard to Mr. Morrison’s newly ac- 


quired taste for hunting, her mistress was far 
from guessing that he had accepted Sir John’s 
invitation solely on her account, and was 
wishing himself well over the next day that he 
might appear creditably before her. They 
had wandered back within sight and sound 
of the drawing-room. Mr. Morrison was 
framing some explanation, but before he 
could murmur more than the words, “Oh, 
yes—a new purchase,” the door opened and 
Jack Trefusis himself appeared with all the 
glamour ofa fresh arrival. Stopping at Lady 
Brunswick’s chair, he bent over with a whis- 
pered interrogation. The nodded reply was 
evidently pleasant to hear, for Mr. Trefusis 
plumed himself visibly. 

Dinner was solemnly announced at last, 
and Jessie found herself between the two men 
at table. Each of them seemed bent upon 
monopolizing the conversation. One was 
full of allusions to times past, the other of 
suggestions of those to come, and both eager 
to talk at once. 

“Remember the day we went out cub- 
hunting after the dance at the Cumbers’? 
You’d been up all night and you looked as 
fresh as a daisy ——” 

‘Miss Aylward, do give me some faint idea 
of your future plans. For instance, where do 
you go from here?” 

“Do you remember, not so very long ago, 
I used to call you Jessie? We've been pals 
ever so long—haven’t we? You weren’t so 
tall then! No, you weren’t a child though. 
Why, there can’t be any harm in it! I did 
a year ago—let us begin all over again. 
Doesn’t it seem like yesterday, our getting 
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into the boat and drifting down the river 
without any sculls? And I paddled ashore 
with my hat. Eh? Remember?” 

“Miss Aylward—I wonder whether I could 
ever make up a party and persuade you to 
come down to my little place——” 

“‘And that fat pony you used to ride! Do 
you remember the trick your brother Bob 
taught you—and the way you unseated the 
farmer who balked you at the wall?” 

At this point Mr. Morrison resolutely de- 
manded an answer. Would Miss Aylward 
visit his house in Yorkshire if he made up a 
party? 

Miss Aylward thought it would be very 
nice indeed. 

“You won’t find it a very sporting neigh- 
borhood,” murmured Mr. Morrison, leaning 
close to her. ‘‘We don’t go in much for that 
sort of thing. Indeed, I don’t know that J 
should if it were not for—you see—you don’t 
mind my talking about myself, do you? I’ve 
worked hard all my life to reach my present 
position ” (he was a rising young Conserva- 
tive member in spite of an ancestry tainted by 
“trade”’), “‘and I’ve had little time for pleas- 
ure. I haven’t cared much about sport—iill 
now—and I know very little about it. I’m 


quite nervous, really, as to how I shall acquit 
myself to-morrow.” 

Jessie said something kind and encourag- 
ing, and the conversation dropped for a mo- 


ment. She was very uneasy in her mind 
about Morrison’s ability to manage his new 
acquisition, and he was exceedingly anxious 
about the appearance he should present be- 
fore the hunting set, who seemed to think of 
nothing else. Plucky he knew he was. But 
Jack Trefusis had managed now to divert 
her attention to himself entirely, but although 
she listened, she appeared to be very angry 
at something; her face was flushed, and there 
was a little furrow between her eyes. 

Mr. Morrison wondered what it was that 
disturbed her, as he tried, not very success- 
fully, to talk to the flat-chested, horsy young 
woman on his other side. 

Jessie was electric in her innocent flirta- 
tions, but to-night, somehow, Jack did not 
appear at his best in her eyes. 

**You are in a horrid mood to-night,” she 
said to him. 

“‘Do you suppose I asked to sit beside you 
for the purpose of seeing you encourage that 
pompous duffer?” he inquired. 

“T didn’t know you had asked to sit beside 
me; but one can’t talk exclusively to one man 


—and Mr. Morrison is not a pompous duffer,” 
she returned with spirit. ‘‘ Besides, I haven’t 
given you permission to call me Jessie—I out- 
grew that some time ago.” 

“Oh, of course if you like him, he’s any- 
thing you choose to think him,” returned 
Jack, ignoring the last sentence entirely. 

“There’s one thing I’m afraid he isn’t,” 
said the girl, who had quickly recovered her 
temper, “and that is a finished horseman. 
Couldn’t you persuade him not to ride the 
mare to-morrow? She isn’t safe except un- 
der hands like yours.” 

Somewhat appeased by the compliment, 
Mr. Trefusis felt, nevertheless, a certain ex- 
asperation at her solicitude for Morrison’s 
safety, so he replied, rather unexpectedly, 
that if that gentleman wanted to appear as a 
mighty Nimrod, he must take his chances 
like the next man. 

“But he doesn’t understand, Jack,” she 
urged, using his first name with a tacit sug- 
gestion of reciprocity. ‘“He’s got plenty of 
spirit, but he doesn’t in the least know about 
horses. He hasn’t the least idea what a 
difficult brute she is. I declare I wish you’d 
tell him he can’t ride her, and offer to take her 
back. Do, to please me, won’t you?” 

“A lot he’d thank me for showing him to his 
face what a fool I think him,”’ answered the 
indignant Mr. Trefusis. ‘He was keen to 
buy her—I didn’t throw her at him. He’s 
got to learn by experience, like the rest of us, 
what he can do and what he can’t. I told 
him she wasn’t the easiest mount in the world, 
and he said if one man had ridden her he sup- 
posed another could. I’d give fifty pounds 
to see him spilled to-morrow. By Jove! I'll 
bet him that amount that he’ll go over her 
head!” 

“Oh, please don’t,” she whispered. 

The only reply she got was a short and bit- 
ter laugh. She felt it impossible to pursue 
the subject farther, under the circumstances, 
and began to realize that a furiously jealous 
man was hard to reason with; and though this 
jealousy was in one way complimentary, in 
another it was disconcerting. 

Poor girl! She saw that she had created 
more trouble than she had intended. Mor- 
rison occasionally glared past her at Trefusis 
in a manner that was almost bloodthirsty, all 
of which was distinctly uncoriortable, and 
made her unusually nervous. She ate very 
little and occupied the time by tearing her 
menu into tiny pieces. The bright alertness 
faded out of her face, and when she turned 
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again to Mr. Morrison, her lids veiled eyes 
that were full of tears. He was polite enough 
not to notice it, however, although he glared 
more fiercely at the back of Trefusis’s head. 

Dinner was over at last. Bridge followed 
for a short time only, and by ten o’clock Lady 
Brunswick, yawning surreptitiously behind 
her fan, conducted her guests—at least the 
feminine portion—into the great hall to re- 
ceive their candles, without which they could 
hardly have found their way through the dim 
corridors. Jessie had seen neither of her ad- 
mirers since dinner; she was almost nervous 
at leaving them together. 

Later, as she lay half asleep, half awake, 
she thought she heard angry voices outside 
her door in the corridor; one apparently sar- 
castic, and the other goaded into something 
not far removed from boastfulness. She 
could only faintly distinguish the words. 

“Well, I bet you fifty pounds you can’t stick 
to her as far as that.” 

“Done. If I can’t keep going as long as you 
can, I’ll break the mare’s neck or my own.” 

A laugh, in which many voices joined, fol- 
lowed, and there was a confused murmur as 
the men passed on to the bachelors’ wing. 

Presently everything was quiet; but long 
into the night Jessie Aylward lay awake. 
She had deliberately encouraged Morrison— 
that was true—especially at the Nortons’; 
and why shouldn’t she? He had always been 
nice to her, and he had money and position 
enough. People said he was a coming man. 
Who knew how far he might climb? Her 
own slim purse hardly sufficed to pay her 
debts. Money meant many things, and Jack 
Trefusis was only a younger son, with decid- 
edly sporting tendencies; and, besides, he was 
disappointing, for he had done exactly what 
she had requested him not to. 

Jessie was ready early the following morn- 
ing, and as she went down the wide staircase 
she was willing to dismiss all the anxieties of 
the night before. But her lips set in rather a 
hard line as Jack Trefusis attempted to jostle 
Mr. Morrison aside in his hurry to help her 
mount. Jessie turned to Morrison, however, 
and in an instant her hand was on his shoul- 
der and her foot in the stirrup. In rather a 
set, old-fashioned speech he was telling her 
how pretty and fresh she looked. 

She really was splendid on horseback. Her 
slim, supple figure moved in unison with every 
movement of her horse. Her color—gener- 
ally the clear, pale complexion of a healthy 
but highly strung girl—became brilliant with 


exercise. She enjoyed it so thoroughly that 
her usually dreamy eyes sparkled, though 
their blue was as deep as the sea, and her soft 
brown hair seemed to catch any stray gleam 
of sunshine that managed to push through 
the damp, misty atmosphere of the mild Eng- 
lish November day. 

Jack Trefusis was also a pleasant sight on 
his big-shouldered Irish horse. Mr. Morri- 
son, on the contrary, had an unfortunately 
new look in everything but his mount. 

As they started down the drive, Jack rode 
up and leaned toward Jessie with a set face 
and meaning glance. 

“You'll desert that fellow Morrison this 
morning, won’t you?” he said, “and ride with 
me? I fancy he’ll have all he can do to look 
after himself.” 

His manner annoyed her as it had done the 
previous evening. She was young enough to 
have retained ideals which she expected her 
friends to live up to. Their failure to do this 
she would learn to understand and forgive 
some day, but just now she was a spoiled and 
intolerant child, and she revenged herself 
upon Trefusis for what she considered an un- 
called-for sneer by returning him no answer, 
and drew in her rein. 

He muttered something under his breath 
and struck his big hunter a crack across the 
neck. Poor Jack! He was at his worst and 
could not help showing that he was growing 
reckless of consequences. 

Jessie rode forward silently and in a short 
time found herself alone with Mr. Morrison. 
He was so occupied, however, with the man- 
agement of his mare that he did not prove 
as diverting as could have been desired. 

““Yes—a beautiful day, Miss Aylward, as 
you say—the finest sport in the world—yes, I 
suppose so—I mean, I agree with you entirely. 
The curb? No—yes—was I pulling it?” 

Such were the brief answers shaken out of 
him by jogging and fidgeting of the now ex- 
cited Gipsy, who refused to walk under his 
unaccustomed hands. 

But Jessie was now determined to find out 
how far the angry voices she had heard the 
night before had real significance, and after 
some clever finessing, during the next two or 
three miles, she led Mr. Morrison into an ad- 
mission that Jack Trefusis had bet him he 
would not be able to stay over five fences. 

“Of course, I know I’m not such a horse- 
man as Trefusis, but really, you may imag- 
ine, Miss Aylward—it—well—it rankles to be 
told you can’t even keep in your saddle for a 
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few fields, especially when the man who tells 
you so has ridden your mount safely for two 
seasons.” 

“Of course it’s not pleasant, Mr. Morri- 
son,” she replied guardedly, “‘but I feel sure 
it was not intended to be taken seriously.” 
She wondered at herself for making this trite 
excuse. 

“There can be no two opinions about that,” 
returned Morrison. ‘A bet is a bet, and this 
one was made in the presence of many wit- 
nesses. It’s easy to see that Trefusis has par- 
ticular reasons for disliking me,” he added. 
“T’ll beat him out if I can. Wish me good 
luck, won’t you?” 

“Why, yes,” said Jessie. 

And then, for some strange reason, her 
heart smote her. By the time they all arrived 
at Ashton Farm, people noticed that she was 
not in her usual spirits. As for Jack Trefu- 


sis, he seemed very far from the cordial, 


pleasant man they had always thought him. 
He kept to himself and avoided all temptation 
to join in the general greetings and chatter. 
The open space before an old farmhouse 
was filled with the usual moving combination 
of vehicles always congregated at a meet. 
There were ralli carts, dogcarts, wagon- 
ettes, gigs, and a coach or two. Farmers, 
mounted and afoot, women folk in splendor, 
in traps of all kinds, the country people neat- 
ly turned out, the little doctor’s wife anx- 
iously hoping to catch some great lady’s eye. 
Men in pink and men in mufti; well mounted, 
badly mounted. Farmers’ sons on shaggy 
animals little more than colts, but always up 
with the hounds, somehow, at a check. Sev- 
eral smart-looking men from the barracks in 
the next town were talking to the three or four 
pretty women who were not riding, while the 
strange types of hard-faced, flat-chested, high- 
voiced female who constitutes to a great extent 
the feminine part of the actual hunt were keen- 
ly waiting for the business of the day to begin. 
Gradually, and only noticed by a few, the 
hounds quietly disappeared through the farm- 
yard, and it suddenly came home to Jessie 
that she would have to push and jostle a way 
in that mélée of carriages, horses, and pedes- 
trians if she wanted to get to covert in time. 
Mr. Morrison, not being a sportsman at heart, 
did not observe this. He was beginning to 
feel more at home with his nasty-tempered 
mare; he had forgotten the unpleasantness of 
yesterday evening, for the moment, and the 
bet also. He was happy in reminding Jessie 
of a certain delightful occasion when he had 


met her at the opera. It was charming the 
way he did it, but a morning and a moment 
like this went to the girl’s head like wine. She 
heard the hounds in the covert making music 
as they warmed to the scent, and she fairly 
trembled with excitement when a far-carrying 
“View halloo” rang out from up the hill. 

“They’re away!” she cried to Morrison, 
and without waiting headed out into the 
meadow. Some one was at her elbow. She 
turned and saw Jack Trefusis spring past her 
like a flash. In spite of herself she dropped 
her hands and was beside him in two strides. 

In an instant Mr. Morrison followed them, 
gaining on them every minute, with his mare 
quite out of hand. She could go with the best 
for a short time, but had a mouth that only 
experienced riders could handle, and when 
once roused, the headstrong temper of a fury. 
As it was, her ears were back, and the harder 
Morrison pulled the faster she went; they all 
three landed on the farther side of the first 
jump together. 

So they went, without a word exchanged, 
for the next three fields, well up with the 
leaders, Mr. Morrison getting over the trappy 
country more by luck than judgment. 

At the fourth fence—a stiff bullfinch with a 
ditch and drop—he was slightly ahead, but 
just at the crucial moment, almost in. taking 
off, the mare, who was getting pumped, 
swerved, nearly unseating him. Jessie was 
just behind, and for an instant it looked as if 
there would be a double fall, for her plucky 
little chestnut was gathering himself together 
for the spring. By good fortune both she and 
Morrison got over with a scramble. Jack 
Trefusis shouted something in which the 
words “clumsy idiot” occurred, and Mr. 
Morrison (with what little breath he had left) 
replied in the same strain, as he once more 
found his seat and caught a swinging stirrup. 

He was too busy trying to keep control of 
the mare to notice that he had nearly caused 
Jessie a nastyaccident. But Jack, blazing with 
anger at the thought of her running a risk like 
that, and seeing Morrison’s intention to stay 
close to her, made up his mind to look out for 
her the rest of the run at all hazards. A mad 
desire crossed his brain to teach “‘that fool” 
what it felt like to be jostled over a jump. 
He’d show him! 

As they crossed the field he contrived to get 
between her and Morrison, giving sidelong 
glances at that gentleman with a plain intent. 
It suddenly flashed upon Jessie that the 
fence they were now approaching was the 
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“Fessie dressed more carefully than usual that evening.” 
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fifth. It was clear to her that Jack had 
forgotten it. She could see he was in an 
ugly mood, and suddenly she understood 
the anger which her endangered safety had 
prompted in him; she could hardly recognize 
the easy-going, kind-hearted Jack Trefusis in 
the angry, dangerous man ahead of her. The 
madness that overtakes men of sudden action 
had transformed him. She saw what he 
meant to do! 

She glanced at Morrison. He was keeping 
as close to the saddle as possible, with his 
mind evidently centered on getting well over 
the next jump. Riding near her were sev- 
eral members of the Beverly house party; 
they knew of the fifth-fence wager. 

The old mare was beginning to look 
“tucked up,” and made for it with an evil 
slouch to her ears. Morrison steadied her as 
best he could, but trouble was brewing and it 
would take little to send her crashing into the 
fence. With a good rider a jostle might mean 
nothing—but for him! 

They were not more than sixty yards away 
from it now, the two men leading, and Jessie’s 
heart thumped as she saw Jack deliberately 
edging nearer to Morrison. Some dreadful 
thing was about to happen. On her account, 


unmindful of his bet and of how he would ap- 


pear in the eyes of other men, she knew that 
he was about to commit himself to an action 
the consequences of which he would regret to 
the end of his days; an action that he never 
could explain away—could never, in his walk 
of life, live down. 

In the agony of that instant she remem- 
bered the jealous devotion that Jack had al- 
ways shown. Then flashed to her mind the 
trick learned as a child from her brother, and 
that she once had played upon the farmer on 
the occasion alluded to the night before. She 
had often threatened to repeat it in fun. 
Now, to save Jack from lifelong disgrace and 
remorse, it would have to be done in earnest. 

She urged her horse forward. She must 
get between them at all costs before they 
reached the hedge with gleaming new rails 
showing beyond it. How slowly her chest- 
nut covered the ground! Would she never 
overtake them? A little nearer! She was 
gradually creeping up! At last, when quite 
close, she saw she could not separate them! 
The old mare had a sulky look; the chances 
were that she might refuse the fence anyhow; 
but so near were they that their stirrups 
clashed. ‘They went steadily at it, Jack edg- 
ing closer and closer to Morrison’s knee. 


“Keep off! Go wide!” shouted Trefusis 
at her over his shoulder, for now she had 
reached his girth on the off side. 

But Jessie was waiting for her chance; a 
few strides and they would be rising to the 
jump. She, by force of hard riding, swung 
in suddenly and managed to put her left foot 
under Jack’s stirrup! With a mighty effort 
she sent him flying over his horse’s head. At 
the same time, in the mélée, her own horse 
stumbled and went down! 

She remembered nothing for an instant un- 
til she heard a voice above her asking how 
she felt. Dizzy and aching, she got to her feet 
and looked about. One or two people had 
pulled up and were dismounting. A farmer’s 
son was standing beside her, his hand on her 
elbow. Her heart stopped beating! There 
was poor Trefusis, lying white and still, a few 
paces away; no one was near him! 

Dazed and shaken as she was, she forgot 
her own bruises, and with a little moan of fear 
went over to him and, crouching on the turf, 
gently raised his head against her shoulder. 

“Oh, Jack,” she cried, her face close to his, 
her lips at his ear, ‘‘I couldn’t help it. I just 
had to do it. If I hadn’t, you—you——” 

He opened his eyes. 

“Did he get over?” he asked weakly. 

““Yes, yes,”’ she whispered. 

“Thank God for that!” 

People were approaching; the country doc- 
tor was stumbling toward them on the run; a 
man in a pink coat was unscrewing the top of 
his riding flask as he came up. 

“T think I’m all right,” said Trefusis 
weakly, and as he spoke his hand sought hers. 
Suddenly he realized that victory was his. 
Undeserving and humiliated as he was, the 
thing he longed for was his!) Women were 
strange creatures! 

“For his sake or for mine, Jessie?” he 
whispered. 

“Yours, yours, dear,” she answered. 

Later that night, at the Hall, when Tre- 
fusis, his arm in a sling, paid Morrison his 
bet, he drew him to one side and stumbled 
through a manly explanation. Strange to re 
late, Mr. Morrison looked much surprised, 
even relieved, as he listened. 

“It was as much my fault as anyone’s,” he 
said. “TI tried to ride you off, but didn’t 
mean to give you such a spill. We both for- 
got the bet, I take it. I really Jost, you know.” 

“But you got over finely.” 

“‘T wasn’t thinking of the fence,” said Mr. 
Morrison. 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF THE ART OF 
DANCING 


By HAMILTON 


T is likely to be 
many years yet 
before the ques- 
tion of Nietz- 
sche’s influence 
on his genera- 
tion can be au- 
thoritatively 
determined, 
and until that 
time arrives it 
would be per- 
hapspremature 

to assert that to the teaching of the Dan- 
cing Philosopher is due the notable revival 
in the interest manifested in what he pro- 
nounced to be the highest of the arts. __ 

Zarathustra the Dancer bids the Uber- 
mensch: 

“Raise your hearts, my brethren, high, higher, and 
forget not your legs!’ Moreover it is better still if ye 
stand on your heads. 

“And if it be mine Alpha and Omega that all 
that is heavy should become light, all that is body 
become a dancer, all that is spirit become a bird. 
And, verily, that is mine Alpha and mine Omega. 

“Thus would I have man and woman: fit for 
warfare the one, fit for giving birth the other, but 
both fit for dancing with head and legs. 

“And be that day reckoned lost on which we did 
not dance once.” Thus spake Zarathustra. 


BELL 


Moreover he has written more than one 
Dance Song which would well bear trans- 
lating into music and motion. 

Yet if this revived interest in the art be not 
due to Nietzsche’s teachings, it is at all events 
a curious coincidence, not only that the spread 
of his doctrines and that of the cult of the New 
Dance should have been contemporaneous, 
but that both should have taken deepest root 
in Germany. Miss Isidora Duncan, for in- 
stance, who was an all but total failure here, 
has her own theater and lyceum in Diissel- 
dorf, where she reigns as a sort of high priest- 
ess of her art. Miss Loie Fuller, too, had to 
found her success in this country on her 
European triumphs, and Miss St. Denis, af- 
ter all the enthusiasm of her comparatively 
limited audiences in New York last winter, 
has entered on a long engagement in Europe, 
where she is already meeting with the recog- 
nition her beautiful achievement deserves. 

Until the introduction of the “‘round dance”’ 
in place of the gavot and minuet, in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, the tra 
dition of dancing to express an emotion or 
tell a story had never failed from its birth in 
an antiquity so remote that there is no record 
of any race so primitive that it had not its 
dances. Indeed the instinct to thus express 
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emotions may be traced much farther back; 
in the animal kingdom, even insects have 
the habit of expressing emotions, for the most 
part amatory, by rhythmic movements which 
we are justified in regarding in the light of 
rudimentary dances. Certain reptiles, as for 
instance the hooded cobras, dance, and many 
birds, with their great- 
er powers of leaping” 
and gyrating, have 
some of them carried 
their love dances to a 
high pitch of perfec- 
tion. All the dances 
of birds are not love 
dances, however, the 
Great Plover having 
been observed execut- 
ing a number of differ- 
ent kinds of dances, 
while the same is true 
of other birds. Mr. 
Selous, a famous au- 
thority on ornithology, 
divides these dances 
into nuptial and social. 
Kipling has told us of 
the great periodical 
elephant dances; so 
that we see man 
comes naturally by his 
tendency to indulge 
in saltatory perform- 
ances. 

When we reach the 
human race we find 
that the more primi- 
tive forms of dancing 
among savages, al- 
though probably aris- 
ing from and minis- 
tering to the same 
emotions as among 
the lower animals, appear to be chiefly sug- 
gested by the mere pleasure of movement and 
the excitement produced by it. 

The next upward step is to the mimetic 
stage, wherein the simplest forms consist of 
the imitations of animals, birds, reptiles, and 
even insects; the Moqui Snake Dance and the 
Bee Dance of the Hottentots are examples 
to the point. Then come hunting dances, 
in which one man or a party of men pretends 
to stalk or chase and kill others who represent 
the prey. The war dances wherein the war- 
riors of the tribe, in full battle array and 
armed to the teeth, simulate all the events of 
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an actual fight, are usually enacted to the 
accompaniment of inspiring cries on the part 
of the women and noncombatants. 

To this stage also belong the Corn, Vintage, 
and other seasonal dances, together with the 
nuptial, funeral, and what may be called 
social dances. These being performed at 
certain fixed pe- 
riods naturally 
took on a sacred 
character, and 
ultimately be- 
came a part of 
the ritual of so 
many religions 
that it is not al- 
ways easy to de- 
cide which begat 
which; in all the 
great nations of 
antiquity we find 
them at the 
dawn of civiliza- 
tion playing an 
important part 
in religious cere- 
mony. The Cor- 
ybantes were 
priests of Cybele, 
the Earth Moth- 
er, the Salii, of 
Mars, god of war, 
not to mention 
the hierarchy of 
Bacchus. The 
people of Israel 
adopted the 
practice from 
the Egyptians, if 
they had not al- 
ready derived it 
from their Meso- 
potamian ances- 
tors, and many of the Psalms would betray by 
their construction that they were dance songs, 
did we not know that Deborah and David 
chanted them as they danced before the Lord. 
The Choric Dances of the Greek Tragedies 
were also to some extent religious, and the 
practice survived into the early church, whose 
priests danced in the choir. The Bishops were 
given the title of Prasules because they led the 
dances on festivals of the church. Even so late 
as the middle of the eighteenth century, traces 
of religious dancing were to be found in the 
churches of Spain and Portugal, the Mussa- 
rabian Mass at Toledo being specially famous. 
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Among the ancient Greeks the Ars Gym- 
nastica, which formed an important part of 
the daily life of every male—and in some com- 
munities, Sparta for instance, of every female 
also—was divided into Palstria, or what we 
should call gymnastics, and Saltatoria, show- 
ing the high esteem in which they held what 
their poet Simonides called ‘‘Silent Poetry.” 
In the highest forms of dancing not the legs 
and feet only, but the head, all the limbs, and 
indeed the whole body took part. 

Under the Roman Empire the ballet as a 
theatric enter- 
tainment at- 
tained great 


caper and pirouette for the delectation of 
his court. 

The high esteem in which the art was held 
may be gathered from the fact that the as- 
semblage of princes and prelates for the 
Council of Trent, so momentous in church 
history, was opened by a state ball at which 
Philip II of Spain and the Cardinal of 
Mantua danced together a stately measure: 
“Everyone was ravished with the grace 
of the King’s steps, and with the digni- 
fied deportment of his eminence.” 

The social 
dance probably 








vogue and was 
presented with 
music and splen- 
did dresses and 
appointments. 
Augustus went 
so far as to ex- 
empt the panto- 
mimists from 
the operation of 
certain laws. 
The modern bal- 
let made its first 
appearance in 
1480 at Tortona 
before Galeazzo 
Sorza, Duke of 
Milan, was im- 
ported into 
France by Cath- 
erine di Medici 
in the following 
century, and in- 
to England in 
the reign of Hen- 





reached its most 
gorgeous and 
stately height in 
the Polonaises 
with which every 
state function 
opened in the 
romantic king- 
dom where East 
and West joined 
hands, per- 
formed by 
knights and la- 
dies in their 
most gorgeous 
array; knights 
in full panoply, 
on some _ great 
occasions even 
mounted on their 
destrers; prel- 
ates in full ca- 
nonicals, led by 
the monarch 
himself. 

In the eight- 














ry VIII, proba- 
bly under the 
auspices of Car- 
dinal Wolsey. 
But dancing was not by any means confined 
to the stage or to professional performers. It 
formed pari of the accomplishment of every 
lady and gentleman, and monarchs were 
proud to excel in so charming and delightful 
a pastime. Charles VI of France in 1392 
narrowly escaped with his life from the burn- 
ing of the costumes of himself and some of 
his companions in a masked dance wherein 
they represented Salvage men fantastically 
attired. Did not Queen Elizabeth dance 
“high and disposedly”? And Louis XIV, 
“Le Grand Monarque,” did not disdain to 
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eenth century 
the social dance 
culminated in an 
art which may 
almost be said without exaggeration to be the 
flower of that exquisitely refined civilization. 
The greatest musicians competed to compose 
the music which accompanied the graces of 
the minuet, and the accomplished painters 
of the day recorded its triumphs on canvases 
which still radiate its charm. 

A volume might easily be written on this 
fascinating subject, but my especial purpose 
on this occasion is rather to give an account 
of certain individual dancers whose _per- 
formances seem to achieve the rank of artistic 
demonstrations of an emotion or an episode, 
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in much the same manner as does a picture, 
poem, or musical composition, and so become 


worthy to be classed as works of art. This is 
accomplished by an appeal on the part of the 
dancer to the eye, which is closely related to 
the appeal of the musician to the ear; the one 
feels the beauty of cadence and emphasis in 
motion in exactly the same way as the other 
feels it in sound, and the message must always 
be to the individual in the same quality and 
degree. A story may or may not be told by 
either art, but this is quite superfluous to the 
achievement, and if it is-included becomes 
merely a peg on which to hang a series of 
lovely movements or exquisite sounds. Dan- 
cing to music is always more delightful than 
either alone because more senses are pleased 
at once and because additional pleasure is 
derived from the harmony of sound and 
motion and their action and reaction on one 
another; this third harmony is the reason of 
the great pleasure afforded by the spectacle of 
two or more persons dancing together. In- 
deed, it rarely happens that these twopleasures 
can be dissociated, since the emotion which 
finds expression in song is apt to seek other 
forms of expression, even if only by marking 
time; a crowd sways in unison with a stirring 
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air, and a jaded regiment pulls itself together 
and marches in time when the band strikes up. 

But to return to our poets of motion; we 
have no record of anyone at all comparable 
with those of our own day, whose performances 
have inspired this article, earlier or more 
famous than Emma, Lady Hamilton, Nel- 
son’s Egeria and Romney’s model. This 
remarkable woman, to whose extraordinary 
career justice has not even yet been done, 
rose literally from the gutter to be the es- 
teemed companion and adviser of monarchs, 
statesmen, warriors, poets, and artists. She 
was gifted with more than ordinary beauty of 
person, to which she must have added a most 
powerful mind. An accomplished musician 
and singer, she was inspired to the invention 
of a form of dance which perhaps owed its 
origin to the contemplation of the Greco- 
Roman wall paintings unearthed in Italy in 
her time under the auspices of the Society of 
Dilettanti, of which her husband, Sir William 
Hamilton, was so distinguished a member. A 
number of her poses were recorded in a series 
of engravings published under the title of 
“Lady Hamilton’s Attitudes.” Goethe, in 
his Italian journals, gives perhaps the most 
graphic as it is certainly the most famous 
description of them: 
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A lovely girl—English, and some twenty years of 
age. She is exceedingly beautiful and finely built. 
She wears a Greek garb becoming her to perfection. 
She then merely loosens her locks, takes a pair of 
shawls, and effects changes of postures, moods, 
gestures, mien, and appearance that make one 
really feel as if one were in some dream. Here is 
visible, complete, and bodied poetry in movements 
of surprising variety, all that so many artists have 
sought in vain to fix and render. Successively 
standing, kneeling, seated, reclining, grave, sad, 
sportive, teasing, abandoned, penitent, alluring, 
threatening, agonized—one follows the other, and 
grows out of it. She knows how to choose and shift 
the simple folds of a single kerchief for every ex- 
pression, and to adjust it into a hundred kinds of 
headgear. 


Many other writers have borne testimony 
to the exceeding beauty of what must have 
been in every sense a most enchanting per- 
formance. ‘To the charm of the idea must be 
added the exquisite loveliness of the perform- 
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er, some reflection of which has come down 
to us in the paintings of George Romney. 

It is difficult to describe the dances or 
posings of Miss H. J. without almost quoting 
Goethe’s words. True, this young Philadel- 
phian artist does not wear a Greek garb, her 
inspiration and attire being more Japanese, 
but she ‘‘effects changes of postures, moods, 
gestures, mien, and appearance that make one 
really feel as if one were in some dream.” She 
dances unaccompanied because, as she says, 
she has found no music which exactly fitted 
her conceptions. For the “‘Creation” she 
thought that a high monotonous chant, ac- 
centuated by the beat of a gong somewhat 
muffled, would possibly form the appropri- 
ate musical accompaniment, but that on the 
whole silence was the best. On the occasion 
on which I had the pleasure of witnessing her 
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posing, a company of congenial friends met in 
a darkened drawing-room which opened by a 
wide pair of doors into a second room. We 
sat together at one end of the room grouped 
about a piano. On the floor two candles in 
old brass sconces shed a dim light into the 
farther room and struck faint gleams from 
a gilded Japanese screen which stood there. 
One of the party improvised softly on the 
piano while the others sat hushed inthe gloom. 
The music died away and silence reigned; 
presently one became aware, felt rather than 
saw, that something—some one—was moving 
in the farther room. A pale face, dusky hair, 
draperies with just a suggestion of somber red 
somewhere in them, and the fateful gleam of 
a sword at intervals. Again Goethe must 
speak for me: “‘Successively standing, kneel- 
ing, seated, reclining, grave, sad, . . . allur- 
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ing, threatening, agonized’””—one gesture fol- 


lowed another and grew out of it. She 
suggested impressions in a rhythmical se- 
quence, movements forming, dissolving, and 
reforming into momentary pictures in the soft 
candlelight. Her own words can best convey 
the intent of this ‘‘ Dance of the Creation”: 
“In the Dance of the Creation I had the 
idea of a mural decoration in movement— 
as far removed from Miss Duncan’s dances as 
the Greeks were from the Japanese in their 
conceptions of art—conventionalizing each 
pose to its least expression, making of it a 
symbol. The first movement shows Earth, 
projected from the glance of Buddha, reading 
in the lightning the message of Creation, 
Destruction, and Death. With complete ac- 
ceptance of the decree she vows her children 
to the sword—the emblem of battle, by means 
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of which the tyranny of the senses is van- 
quished and destroyed, and the soul liberated 
is able to return to Buddha. 

“The next is the Coming of Man. Blind- 
ly he questions the Infinite for the reason of 
his creation. He receives no reply, but his 
awakening perceptions are challenged by the 
cry of the senses. He plunges into battle, 
fights, receives his death blow, and falls. Not 
till the death of the senses, come perfect 
consciousness, the true vision of the Infinite, 
and the perception of man’s relation to God. 

“Tn the last movement the Earth Mother 
repassed without the sword, a promise of the 
higher forms to come.” 

It would seem as if no movements could 
convey these ideas to a spectator, but it was 
done, though no words of mine can give any 
impression of how 
it was done, as no 
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terror taking its place, till as she confronted 
the invisible horror her whole face and fig- 
ure contorted with uncontrollable anguish, 
she flung out her arms to keep it back, 
dropping her candle, which quivered in a 
quick descending zigzag, and we were plunged 
in darkness again. It was almost insupport- 
ably awful, and the cry she did not utter was 
all but wrung from the lips of her audience. 
It must have been, had they been less sophis- 
ticated. 

Finally in response to our enthusiastic so- 
licitation she appeared again in a Japanese 
costume and by the light of the two candles 
rendered a series of what I can only call 
Flower Poses, culling imaginary blossoms and 
arranging them in a tall pale jar, moving con- 
tinuously, slowly, rhythmically, herself like 

some delicate  sap- 





words can render the 
effect upon the hear- 
er of some poignant 
passage of Wagner; 
yet one felt it keenly 
and deeply. 

Another dance— 
for so one must call 
it for want of a bet- 
ter term—showed the 
emotion of Fear, or, 
as she prefers to call 
it, “The Apprehen- 
sion of the Unre- 
vealed.” For this 
the candles in the 
sconces were extin- 
guished and we sat 
in total darkness and 
silence for a few mo- 
ments. By now the 
spell bound us all. 
In the other room a 
faint gleam grew 
nearer and nearer till 
the dancer swam into 
our ken, bearing in 
her hand a taper. 
Slowly she crossed 
the room and paused 
a moment; you felt 





ling, as if some great 
Oriental artist, Outa- 
maro for instance, 
had laid bare his 
thought to us instead 
of fixing it on paper. 
Even as it was, they 
were inexpressibly 
lovely; accompanied 
by the right music 
they would have been 
perfectly ravishing. 
They were the 
growth of the mo- 
ment, quite unpre- 
meditated, and had 
all the fresh charm 
of improvisation. 
Miss Rose La 
Tour has devoted her 
art to the solution of 
entirely different 
problems, and has 
applied an_ entirely 
different method to 
this task. She has 
attempted the trans- 
lation into motion of 
certain musical num- 
bers, mostly classical; 
sometimes she has 
rendered them into 








that she had become 
aware of some 
stealthy thing follow- 
ing her. With infinitesimal movements she 
turned, her head first, then her body and feet, 
the smile fading from her lips and a growing 
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narrative, sometimes 
into purely emotional 
form, but in every 
case her performance is more strictly a dance 
as that word is commonly understood than 
Miss J.’s. She accompanies the music — 
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or the music her—with continued cadenced 
movements, not of the feet alone but of arms, 
head, every portion of her person. Each is 
of course her own 
individual interpre- 
tation of the music 
to which she dances, 
but in most instances 
this interpretation is 
such a charming one 
that it convinces her 
audience for the mo- 
ment that it is the 
only possible render- 
ing in terms of mo- 
tion of that particu- 
lar piece. 
Perhaps the most 
charming of all is 
that inspired by 
Moszkowski’s well- 
known ‘‘Serenade.” 
Ariel flits across the 
scene with all the airy 
inconsequence of his 
nature and is ar- 


rested in mid-career 
by the discovery 
of Miranda asleep 


beneath the moon. 
After a moment of 
poised contemplation 
he summons with a 
wave of his wand a 
crew Of invisible trixy 
spirits like himself 
and suggests that 
they shall serenade 
her with their pipes 
and bows. On their oF 
seeming to consent he 
ranges them in a semicircle and proceeds to 
conduct this imaginary orchestra, dancing the 
while to the strains they evoke, stilling them 
when, carried away by the melody, he fears they 
may rouse her, and weaving a spell of pleasant 
dreams about her till as dawn slowly breaks 
he waves them away and follows them him- 
self with a series of graceful reverences. It 
would not be easy to describe the mixture of 
airy grace and piquant mischief with which 
Miss La Tour contrives to suffuse this most 
delightful dance. It seems impossible to be- 
lieve that Moszkowski can have had any 
other idea in mind when writing the music. 
Nevin’s ‘‘Narcissus” is so much more a 
piece of descriptive music that its translation 
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into terms of motion would seem an easier 
task, but even here Miss La Tour introduces 
a number of delicious little touches of ‘‘ busi- 
ness,” as when Nar- 
cissus, having discovy- 
ered the illusoriness 
of his image in the 
pool, scatters it with 
a shower of musical 
drops from his finger 
tips; and the touch- 
ing contrast of the de- 
jected exit with the 
joyous entrance. 
The argument is so 
completely suggested 
by the music that to 
quote it from Miss 
La Tour’s_ pro- 
gramme is almost a 
description in brief 
of her dance: 
Narcissus, a Greek 
shepherd, dancing hap- 
pily in the woods, sees 
his reflection in a pool, 
and falls in love with 
it, thinking it a nymph. 
The vision eludes his 
kiss, and vanishes. He 
looks and calls for it in 
vain, and is overcome 
with grief at finding 
himself alone. 


She renders also 
Chopin’s “Funeral 
March,” veiled from 
head to foot in iris- 
purple draperies like 
a mourning figure 
from some Greek 
stele. The first part 
is purely processional till she pauses at the 
head of anopen grave and slowly drops to 
her knees, a picture of desolation. The 
pianissimo, or as Chopin called it the celes- 
tial passage, she regards as the consoling 
Vox Dei floating down from above, and 
uplifted and comforted by it she throws 
back her veils and raises a tear-stained face 
to heaven. With the first somber chords of 
the return to the opening passages she sinks 
again into woe, and covering her face once 
more rises to her feet, resumes her weary 
way, and so passes from sight. 

These are only a few of the musical num- 
bers which Miss La Tour has illustrated by 
her charming art. 
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Miss St. Denis’s dances are of two kinds, 
descriptive and symbolic, although, strictly 
speaking, the symbolic dances, such as the 
“‘Rhada” or dance of the senses, are descrip- 
tive or mimetic and really neither so beautiful 
nor so interesting dramatically as the ‘In- 
cense” and “‘The Cobra.” Except for the use 
of certain somewhat obvious stage properties, 
flowers, wine, et cetera, all the senses are 
expressed through much the same medium of 
waving hands and woven paces. This dance 
has, however, many beautiful and one tri- 
umphant passage where, having drained the 
wine cup to the dregs, she bursts into a Dio- 
nysiac nautch which rages ever wilder and 
madder until she collapses under the over- 
powering influence of the wine god. 

The ‘‘ Incense” dance, though marred, as is 
the “Rhada” also, by the brutality of the crude 
calcium lighting, is a beautiful piece of mi- 
metic posing. Miss St. Denis enters bearing 
aloft a bowl of smoking incense; from this with 
solemn hierophantic gestures she kindles two 
censers, one on either side of the stage. Plac- 
ing the bowl with reverent grace on a stand 
prepared for it in the center, she proceeds to 
dance gravely before it. All her movements 
are suggested by the rising smoke, thrills 
beginning at her feet course upward through 
her body and seem to pass out at the very tips 
of her outspread fingers, exquisite waves of 
motion indescribable and all but invisible as 
separate movements, so subtly connected and 
incessant are they, till you would swear that 
the ripples are not confined to her joints but 
run along the rigid bones, from shoulder to 
elbow and thence to her wrists; quite con- 
summate as feasts of muscular control and as 
beautiful as consummate—in their way the 
poetry of motion. 

Equally wonderful and in much the same 
way is “‘The Cobra” dance, though, as will 
readily be seen, somewhat simpler in its con- 
ception and effect. Casting off an envelop- 
ing mantle, Miss St. Denis reveals her arms 
clasped over her bosom and shoulders. On 
the fore and little fingers of each hand are 
large rings, each of a single brilliant stone. 
Thus equipped her slender brown arms suggest 
a pair of the deadly serpents of India. Stand- 
ing erect, kneeling, crouching, lying on the 
ground, she simulates with her hands and 
arms the movements of a couple of snakes 


writhing up and down her body, fighting, 
making love, wreathing and twining in a 
thousand sinuous coils till the primitive hu- 
man horror of the reptile almost culminates 
in the shudder which would be evoked by 
the sight of the creatures themselves. 

All Miss St. Denis’s most conspicuous suc- 
cesses are achieved by this power of sustained, 
continuous, rippling movement, which pro- 
duces on one’s senses exactly the effect of the 
progress of a serpent. Everyone knows that 
the reptile advances by holding on to the 
ground with the edge of its belly scales, to the 
extremities of each of which are attached the 
tips of a pair of ribs; but so bewilderingly 
complicated are its lateral and other move- 
ments in every possible direction that this 
simple action is disguised until it becomes all 
but indistinguishable except to a close ob- 
server and when the animal is moving very 
slowly and directly. It is precisely by this 
process of elaboration of a number of simul- 
taneous movements that Miss St. Denis 
produces her effects. Add to this a beauti- 
fully proportioned and lithe figure and you 
have an ensemble of extraordinary charm and 
grace. 

One of the triumphs of the very successful 
opera ‘‘ Aphrodite,” now running at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris, seems to be the classic 
dancing of Mlle. Regina Badet in the rdéle of 
Theano. 

Parisian usage permits a degree of veri- 
similitude in the costume or lack of it, char- 
acteristic of the dancers of antiquity, which 
might prove excessive here, but Mlle. Badet 
does not seem to content herself with the 
lavish display of her charmingly pretty figure, 
but to run the gamut from the acrobatic and 
to our eyes somewhat grotesque posturing 
and “stunts” which found so much favor 
with the ancients, to dances of ideas and 
emotions of a much higher and more poetic 
order, mingled with passages of adoration 
of and oblation to the goddess whom she 
serves. 

Enough has been said to indicate that there 
is a distinct renaissance of the art of dancing 
to tell a story or express an emotion, and with 
the cultivation in our audience of a corre- 
sponding intelligence and sympathy, we shall 
find that we have at our service a new and 
most delightful form of entertainment. 
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By LEO 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


AE was a very jealous beast, 
a large black leopard, with 
a flat, mean-looking head 
and eyes like jade. He was 
graceful as any woman, and 
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was reputed to have a mean disposition, 
though he really had done nothing to justify 
this description, save that he was jealous. 
Billy Andrews, the press agent, named him 
“The Death,” but Andrews was always a 
fellow to get high-sounding names for the 


posters, and leopards do seem very vicious, 


snarly, treacherous beasts at best. There 
was some reason in the name, too, for when 
Andrews wanted to “get fancy” and to make 
a show of education before his management, 
he would print it La Mort, which sounded 
foreign and heavy, though it was all the same 
leopard. 

He really was a jealous beast. The show 
people never understood him. They penned 
him up in a separate cage, away from the 
other leopards, among whom he had caused 
dissension like the individualist he was, so 
that he had nothing to do but think on his 
superiority and grow dissatisfied. Had La 
Mort been allowed to work out his own ideas 
of happiness, he might have been a far dif- 
ferent creature, for all his slinking movement 
and catlike mouthing, which is only the way 
of leopards. But the show people did not 
understand him, not any one of them—not 
even the Lady of the Red Magnificence, who 
made La Mort take the great leap in the big 
den daily. She thought she understood him, 
but he was a jealous-thinking animal—jeal- 
ous of her, the lady of the red maze, and yet, 
could he have spoken to her, there is little 
doubt that out of his love La Mort would 
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have told her of his hatred, his peculiar ha- 
tred for her and the fascination of her, which 
was something even puzzling to himself, 
something that had troubled him ever since 
he was a cub, when there had been another 
lady, the first lady of the red magnificence. 
Perhaps he would have spoken of it after 
this fashion: 

He could remember only one scene of wild 
life. But his desire for freedom he had not 
lost, despite the miserable trifle of that which 
he had tasted. It was his heritage, the wild, 
the free, and the dank, green-smelling forests, 
to which he had been born, and through 
which his mother had carried him, a little 
weakling cub, in her mouth, sniffling and 
mewing to him, and telling him not to be 
afraid. These things could La Mort remem- 
ber dimly, and he dreamt dreams in the dark 
periods when the sides of his cage were put 
up and the den resounded with the awesome 
roaring of trains. 

He could remember first of all that mother, 
a great strong creature, with the graceful, 
gentle movement, a much finer creature than 
he could ever be, so La Mort thought. One 
day into the forest there came strange, weird 
sounds, terrifying the mother. Seizing him, 
she tried to escape from this terror, making 
off in long swinging bounds, but a fearful 
blast crashed out, shivering the trees, where- 
upon the mother dropped La Mort. He felt 
something hot running all over his head, 
blinding him; and this hot, blinding stuff got 
into his eyes, the smell of it maddening. 
Then he was picked up, held high, by a soft 
pinching something; and through a reddish 
maze, a thin wavering film, he saw for the 
first time men. Wild, grinning, merciless 
things he thought them, and he had never 
come to change that first opinion. 
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But through the red he had also seen a 
beautiful creature, a long-haired creature, so 
different from the others, and her throat was 
softly white and swelling. She was very 
regal-looking, this first lady of the red mag- 
nificence, and La Mort thought she would 
be kind, though she had not touched him. 
There was a fascinating air about her which 
almost stifled the newborn hatred within 
him; yet, when he came to consider each 
and every happening of the day, La Mort 
gave to her the credit of the day’s tragedy. 
She had caused the mother to desert him for 
the first and only time, she was to blame for 
the awful sensation of blindness in that sticky 
flood, and she had claimed him as her hos- 
tage. She had cuddled him up to her breast, 
and together they went riding on the back 
of a mammoth beast, and all the way La 
Mort wavered between the desire to snuggle 
up to that soft, white, swelling throat and the 
wish to rip it with his claws. In after days 


he learned that men too, wild and grinning 
as they were, swayed between these peculiar 
fascinating influences, some loving, some 
hating her, but each and all desiring to touch 
the white throat of her. ‘ 

And La Mort never looked on the lady 
without seeing her through a faint, misty, 


reddish haze, which puzzled him, worried 
him, and kept him in doubt between love and 
vengeance. Other long-haired beings came 
and went among the cages, but they were 
beyond the pale of his interest, while she 
was always the lady of the red magnificence. 
These things happened when he was a cub, 
half blind, weak, and sniffling. Now he 
was a captive of new cages, amid the strange 
odors of many beasts and the soft scent of 
new hay. 

He had been sold when in his full growth, 
after he had nearly torn the arm from an 
insolent attendant. He could remember the 
first lady bidding him good-by, and La Mort 
felt a relief in the knowledge that they were 
to meet no more, since he had never con- 
quered his desire to rend the magic veil which 
ever enveloped her, and to find the real taste 
of that soft, swelling throat. Now, he thought, 
at least there will be but enemies with which 
to contend, men folk, wild and grinning. 

Sick with the savage roll of the seas, he 
had been transported to a vast aggregation 
of ropes and poles and grayish canopies, 
and he spent long drooling days in the blare 
of harsh-voiced trumpets and the murmuring 
of a new people. Sullen, suspicious, and 


half-fearing, he had observed all the changes. 
Then, before he had had time in which to 
weigh and distinguish good from evil, a new 
element creating a new hatred entered his 
life, for he beheld after much solitude a sec- 
ond lady, a second Lady of the Red Magnifi- 
cence, with a soft, white, swelling throat and 
a sweet, crimson smile on her lips. He saw 
her first through a thin film of lurid light. 
Then La Mort knew that this was to be part 
of his life, and that he would always exist 
between the loves and hates of this problem. 

Realizing his helplessness, he would study 
it all out in the half-solitude of his cage. To 
begin with: did he love her, this woman with 
the smooth, delicious throat? Yes—and no. 
His jealousy lived, and in so much was love 
for her; but it lived only that hatred might be 
satisfied when came the ultimate moment of 
solution, the conquering of the red fascina- 
tion. So she rested secure, while he pa- 
tiently waited for the time when the paralysis 
of his wrath might be loosed into the freedom 
of rage. 

He watched her, studied her, as he paced 
back and forth, his flat head low down and 
swinging. How beautiful she was, with the 
beauty loved by these grinning men! He 
wondered if they too desired the sweet flesh 
of her for the soft rending of it and the ten- 
derness of revenge. He could only measure 
their fascination by his own. A thousand 
times, just before his great leap from the top 
of the den to the rolling ball, had he tightened 
his sinews for the fateful spring upon her, 
and had imagined in savage glee the crushing 
of that soft, swelling throat. And a thousand 
times his hot strength had cooled into trem- 
bling weakness because of the thin meshes 
of the red veil about her, cloaking her with 
a magnificence, a regality, a dominant secur- 
ity which he might not hope to attack. 

Her hair rippled back from a smooth brow. 
The long red folds of it were caught in a 
golden band from which glowed the fire of 
rubies. How he hated those red, red points 
glinting wrathfully from her hair! About 
her form was the sheen of red silk, and the 
crimson trunks were held at her waist in the 
clasp of a huge red stone. Thus she was a 
red vision to him, a moving spectacle of his 
only terror, the reincarnation of his first cow- 
ardice. He would pace forward and back 
in the den, his jade-green eyes burning, ach- 
ing, as he contemplated this picture of his 
living fear; and he would hesitate, pause, 
while the tough pads of his feet sought a 
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firmer grip on the floor to make the cast and 
spring upon her—only to quiver at her call 
of “Down!” and the swish of her whip, and 
the hot, blinding red in his eyes. Thus he 
lived in the agonies of a never-to-be-forgotten 
helplessness. 

Each night he made the great leap at her 
command; each night he longed for the fierce 
exultation of victory when he would have the 
splendid courage to rend the veil; each suc- 
ceeding day he wondered when he would 
ever dare to court the red magnificence. 

Then came the first hour of his rebellion. 
True, the execution was not a complete suc- 
cess. But he learned that the red was more 
a fascination than a reality; that its thin veil 
was not proof against his fangs; that the flesh 
which it enveloped was a different thing, 
living within and separate from the mystery 
itself. And La Mort growled and mewed to 
himself in satisfaction, cleansing the claws of 
his one paw of that something which he had 
brought from the flesh of her arm. He had 
narrowly missed the throat, and the burn in 
his green eyes throbbed from the stroke of 
her whip—but had she not cried out at the 
touch of his claws! 

There was one thing which he could not 
understand, however. Instantly her arm had 
flushed the whiteness of it into red, and this 
alone had prevented his seeking the throat 
a second time, for the brand of the whip had 
been nothing to his rage. But he had in- 
stantly quivered into subjection at the thought 
of this red blinding him, at the imagined grop- 
ing with the hot thickness of it in his eyes. 
And he was sadly perplexed. Had she not 
entered his den unaccompanied by the usual 
atmosphere? The glowing jewels of her hair 
had been supplanted by a string of jade- 
green beads, and the scarlet of her body by 
a deeper green which he did not fear. And 
yet, though more than half the sheen of the 
terror had disappeared, allowing him to make 
the spring, the thing itself existed actually, 
ready to confront and humiliate him at the 
first touch of her arm. And the scattering 
of the green beads had showered her with 
a tissue of the finest red strands, falling over 
her head and shoulders. He could not un- 
derstand this magic. The mystery of it was 
almost more than he could bear; but the 
fascination, the desire, the lust, lived on 
within him, and bade him leap straight for 
the throat when he no longer feared. 

A great excitement had prevailed in the 
tent when Mile. Loretto of the Leopards re- 


ceived so terrible an injury at the claws 
of the world’s most vicious and intractable 
beast, rightly named La Mort. Women had 
screamed out at the sight of blood, and men 
trembled. Wise old circus hands told each 
other that the wound was but a scratch, and 
they admired the intense pluck of the woman, 
though they mentally admitted that a little 
wider sweep and Mile. Loretto of the Leop- 
ards would be in a nasty way. Billy An- 
drews, white of face, had hurried to the side 
of the’den as several attendants succeeded 
in dragging her into safety. 

“Just like a press agent,” commented 
Miggles, who was a clown. ‘Rushin’ in to 
get all he can for the reports, an’ the giant 
type— Oh! Yes!—an’ what lies he will 
make of it, to be sure. Death defyin’ an’ all 
that rot. A little bit more, an’ she wouldn’t 
have any throat. I’d like to stick a pin in 
that leopard. He’s wicious.” 

But while a clown is often wise, this one 
did not interpret all the reason of Billy An- 
drews’s rapid movements. He could not see 
the possibilities suggested by Andrews him- 
self carrying pretty little Mlle. Loretto of 
the Leopards into her dressing tent, and the 
further evidence that he did not reappear 
until the surgeon had dressed the arm. 

Some time after this happening, this slight 
ruffling of the circus temperament, La Mort, 
lying at full length on the bottom of his cage, 
which had been moved very close to the 
dressing tent’s entrance, observed more than 
did the others, from his point of vantage. 
He heard too, though he could not understand 
clearly the meaning of so many complicated 
and swiftly uttered words; but in his jealous 
sight, a leopard’s life being entirely action, 
restless animation, he saw movement and the 
meaning of more than words. Billy An- 
drews, that grinning beast who had helped 
rob him of his vengeance, had entered the 
little inclosure to talk with the lady. They 
sat side by side, for a time quietly; then 
things began to work out before the eyes of 
La Mort. 

It was quite evident that she fascinated 
these men, and particularly this man, in 
much the same way as she did him. Per- 
haps they too saw enveloping her a strange 
film of that ethereal something which in 
moments of jealous action lighted with the 
splendor of a red magnificence, blinding the 
sight and unnerving the will. The eyes of 
the leopard interpreted quickly. 

“ Aren’t you afraid?” the man said. 
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She shrugged her little shoulders pret- 
tily, affecting a nonchalance which, delicate 
though it was in all truth, was but a mask 
for the real fear she felt. 

“T keep watching,” she admitted a mo- 
ment after. ‘‘One never completely masters 
a leopard, you know, Billy, but I have always 
felt that I was sure of La Mort. Why did 
you give him such a name?” 

“You will be very sure of it some day, 
when he does not miss,” the man said 
gravely. ‘‘Why don’t you quit this danger- 
ous game? Why, why in the name of all 
good sense and reason do you go on with 
it?” Andrews shuddered. 

La Mort had not understood the spoken 
words, but he had seen the shudder, and he 
knew the man felt the lure of the woman. 
The man was hesitating now, even as La 
Mort hesitated when he most wanted the 
feel of her. The green eyes of La Mort 
lighted with an intense interest. He would 
watch this man, this wild grinning thing 
which had been shrewd enough to pen him 
in a cage, and perhaps something could be 
learned of the fascination, of their treatment 
of it. He saw the man move closer to the 
woman—closer. He seemed to be charmed 


and the face of the man was pale. 
“Be careful, Loretto,” said Andrews ear- 


nestly. “They are treachery personified. 
Why, I have seen that beast watching you, 
watching you—like—like a devil lusting for 
a soul, his mean eyes glittering and changing 
color, and his head moving about like the 
head of a cobra. Be careful, dear——” 
And she had looked upon the man swiftly, 
her large eyes regarding him in a way which 
the beast had never experienced. They were 
not the masterful, hard, unchanging eyes he 
knew and which he feared. They were 
softly luminous, sweet, and tender in their 
glances. La Mort could not understand and 
he stirred uneasily. A sudden twinge of 
pain in her arm brought a quiver to her lips, 
and the lady turned away. Then the beast 
saw that which he had always desired in 
himself—for the man caught her in his 
masterful arms, dragging her toward him, 
weak, limp, helpless. La Mort sprang erect, 
his eyes lighting, his sides quivering, his tail 
lashing in a great arc, to and fro. He knew 
now the red magnificence could be torn 
asunder, the spell broken, the woman sub- 
dued, and by a man, a man who always 
shuddered at the side of his cage, and who 
feared him, La Mort. He saw the man touch 


her face, her mouth, her soft, white, swelling 
throat with his lips, and she had put up her 
hands to fight him away, but without suc- 
cess. This was indeed a revelation to La 
Mort. He was learning, learning. 

“Don’t—”’ said the woman softly. 
one will see you—us——” 

“That is the way to put it, sweetheart 
mine—us—and why keep on facing those 
devils in that den, when you know I love you, 
love you, and you know you can come to me, 
and I want you so? Come away and leave 
it all, Loretto mine——” 

La Mort saw the man’s lips touching the 
hair of the woman’s forehead, the red luster 
of it, without pain to him. 

“No, no, not yet,”’ she said. 

“But some day that damned beast will 
not miss. He may tear open your throat. 
Think of that.” 

“He did not mean to claw me to-night,” 
she declared, smiling bravely. ‘Poor thing 
—he was nervous to see me in new costume. 
I had put off the old red one, and the fresh- 
ness of this new green silk made us both 
awkward and strange. I should have evaded 
him. It was mere play on his part. I have 
The Death more in hand than I shall ever 
have you. Poor Death! And he groveled 
down. Will you ever grovel? I do wish you 
had not given him that name, though, Billy. 
It makes me shudder.” 

“There you have it!” cried out the man, 
releasing her. “You are afraid of the beast. 
You shudder. You feel that you have lost 
his confidence.” 

“Oh! no, no, you are foolish.” 

‘But promise me one thing: you will wear 
the red costume again.” 

“T shall grow used to this one, Billy, and 
so must he.” 

‘Wear the red.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. La Mort saw 
they were disputing something. Then he 
saw in the woman’s smile that she had 
yielded—and to this man who shuddered at 
the side of his cage—she, the woman terrible, 
of the red magnificence, the woman he had 
feared—before whom he had hesitated in the 
sweep of his powerful stroke, the stroke this 
man feared. All these things raged through 
the flat head of La Mort. He would no 
longer be a coward. He would crush this 
mystery at the very first chance. He would 
throttle, rend, mangle this weakling woman 
despite her atmosphere of the visionary red. 

“Well, I will wear it to please you, Billy,” 
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she said, lifting her face for his kiss. ‘‘ You can- 
not understand, though, Billy-boy, that I am 
absolute mistress of The Death. He loves me, 
poor thing, and woe to you if he is jealous.” 

“Rather woe to you—sweetheart.” 

Then La Mort saw the man catch her 
without fear, and roughly kiss her. The 
sight maddened him, and his green eyes shot 
fire. When they came to the door of the lit- 
tle tent, which opened into the great one, he 
was lashing up and down his cage, snarling 
wrathfully. 

“What is it, poor Death?” asked the 
woman softly. 

La Mort \ooked out at them, then into the 
man’s eyes malignantly. He hated that man 
for usurping his desire, for conquering his 
dreaded fascination, for possessing his cruelly 
longed-for love. This was his woman, his 
portion for greed and hatred, his fascination. 
And the man had reached out to take it from 
him. La Mort therefore hated them both. 
He saw the man shudder as he snarled; but 
the woman only smiled, which cut into the 
heart of La Mort bitterly. 

Then came a grim expression to the face 
of the man, such an expression as he recalled 
had adorned the face he had first seen when 
a cub, held aloft in the sight of the wild grin- 
ning men, and the first lady of the red. And 
La Mort knew in that glance that they bat- 
tled for the woman. 

La Mort could not understand the purpose 
of the man. He saw there was in it deter- 
mination, a grim prosecution, a desire that 
could not be denied. He knew that the man 
had partially conquered. He had seen the 
same eager fascination shining through the 
woman to the man; he had seen the man 
swept by it, lured by it, even as he himself 
had been, until the desire had raged forth, 
sweeping aside hesitation. But he could not 
understand the man. He had seen him fight 
aside hesitancy, he had seen the man covet 
and touch the white, sweet-swelling throat of 
her. But why had not the man torn that 
beautiful throat and feasted in his victory? 
When he had the woman at his mercy, why 
not? This La Mort could not understand. 
He came finally to the conclusion that the 
man too, even as he in his first attempt, had 
missed, had failed, had weakened. And La 
Mort prided himself that he would be the one 
to win in this struggle through the fascination, 
that the woman would fall to his portion 
after all. 

But when next she came into the cages, she 


was attired in the old wavering illusion of red, 
the sheen of it enveloping her, the gleam of 
the red gems glowing into his green eyes. 
And once again La Mort made the leap at 
her command, like a coward. 

Oh! the heart of him ached in the realiza- 
tion of his weakness. Could he never fight 
aside, banish, rend this veil of the red mad- 
ness, this shimmering fear of the red mag- 
nificence! The sinews of his graceful body 
throbbed as cords of hot iron, and he lashed 
himself into a fury as he waited. 

Always he noticed the man, grim of face, 
determined, staring-eyed, at the side of the 
den as he made that leap. This man came 
to witness his daily humiliation. And the 
bitterness of defeat in the man’s sight ate into 
the miserable heart of La Mort. 

How many hundreds of opportunities he 
allowed to pass without effort! But oppor- 
tunity was always throttled in her glance. 
Those large, set, hardened eyes, having the 
dull red glowing in their depths, riveted his 
cowardice upon him. Never did she grant 
him one instant of that glorious look which 
the man had enjoyed, that rich, sweet, golden 
glance, when the man had conquered her. 
This was her strength and her weakness. 
La Mort came to recognize it even with the 
red, and he waited. 

Then came the day when his rage was 
highest. He had seen the man kiss her just 
before her entrance to the den. Now must 
he obey in the hour of another’s glory! The 
blood coursed molten through his veins. 
And as at her word he made ready for the 
leap, high up in the top of the den, the ball 
trembling beneath him, Za Mort hesitated. 
He saw her eyes leave him and travel to the 
man outside. He saw a smile flit across her 
lips, and her eyes show golden in the faintest 
instant of subjection to that dominant force 
without. La Mort could not charm that look 
into her eyes, but he could profit by it now 
that the moment had arrived through an- 
other’s power. With a savage whining 
scream The Death hurtled through the air 
toward her. She started, cried out, lashed at 
him, but he was already swinging in the air, 
his claws outspread as so many keen knives. 
In his eyes glared the hated red sheen, mad- 
dening him. He barely touched her when 
the red leaped out and over him. There 
came a blinding, shuddering crash. 

He had touched her, had felt the soft vel- 
vet of her flesh, but something, some force 
had deadened his rage, withered his power. 
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He could not understand. The whole world 
was reeling, dark. He could feel the rough 
floor of the den. Then came a convulsive 
spasm along his spine. Into his eyes there 
flooded once again a hot, blinding, long- 
dreaded something; a fire, a vengeance not his 
own. Throughout this darkling world there 
were tumult and confusion, and the flat head 
of La Mort trembled as the spine grew numb. 
Amid the shouting and roaring he knew a 
man had entered his cage. La Mort could 
distinguish movement and sound, but the 
detestable hood of blindness bound his sight. 
He knew this to be his enemy, the man who 
had formerly feared him, and he knew why 
the man had dared enter the cage; but La 
Mort could not lift from the rough floor. 


“A trifle higher,” said this intruder to 
some one, “and the cat would have ripped 
out her very life.” 

“‘He’s worth a thousand dollars,” roared 
savagely a new voice, “and you’ve ruined 
him with that shot!” 

“‘T’ll ruin you next,” promised the man. 

Then La Mort knew that she was being 
carried away. He knew who carried her, 
and he made a desperate effort to protest, 
but the strength in him was feeble. As the 
footsteps sounded fainter and smaller, the 
great tumult which had raged without died, 
and a sharp pang smote La Mort in his wasted 
eyes. Then there entered the den a terrible, 
binding silence. And The Death stretched 
quiet in the tight folds of the red magnificence. 





THE ANGEL OF DAWN 


By CURTIS MAY 


HEN night, with dusky wings outspread, 
Has slowly risen from hill and firth, 
And paling stars a radiance shed 
To light the dayspring at its birth, 
In vesture golden, like seraph olden, 
The angel of dawn comes down to earth. 


The morning star within his hand 
Is shining like a torch alit, 

And over purpling sea and land 
A fitful gleam is thrown from it; 

At noon the story is told in glory 
Which faintly on his brow is writ. 


The low grass wakens green and meek, 
A chirping sounds in hedge and nest, 

The dewdrops hung on nature’s cheek 
Are quickly dried since she is blest, 

The silver river, with gleam and quiver, 
Bears rosy lights on every crest. 


The mountain wears her crown of fire 
And stands in state at the regal hour, 

The treetops stretch their branches higher, 
On tiptoe waits the silent flower; 

Then, hushed and tender, goes by in splendor 
The angel of dawn in peace and power. 





MOTHER“ 


A NOVEL 


By MAXIM GORKY 


CHAPTER V 
HEARTS IN THE BALANCE 


EOPLE tried to surprise 
the secret hidden within the 
house by the ravine. They 
peeped into the windows 
at night. Now and then 


somebody would rap on the 

= pane, and quickly take to 
his heels in fright. 

Once the tavern keeper stopped Vlasova 


on the street. He was a dapper old man, 
who always wore a black silk neckerchief 
around his red, flabby neck, and a thick, 
lilac-colored waistcoat of velvet around his 
body. On his sharp, glistening nose there 
always sat a pair of glasses with tortoise-shell 
rims, which secured him the sobriquet of 
“bony eyes.” 

In a single breath and without awaiting an 
answer, he plied Vlasova with dry, crackling 
words: 

“How are you, Pelagueya Nilovna, how 
are you? How is your son? Thinking of 
marrying him off, hey? He’s a youth full 
ripe for matrimony. The sooner a son is 
married off, the safer it is for his folks. A 
man with a family preserves himself better 
both in the spirit and the flesh. With a 
family he is like mushrooms in vinegar. If 
I were in your place I would marry him off. 
Our times require ‘a strict watch over the 
animal called man; people are beginning to 
live in their brains. Men have run amuck 
with their thoughts, and they do things that 
are positively criminal. The church of God 
is avoided by the young folk; they shun the 
public places, and assemble in secret, in out- 
of-the-way corners. They speak in whispers. 
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Why speak in whispers, pray? All this they 
don’t dare say before people in the tavern, for 
example. Whatisit,lask? Asecret? The 
secret place is our holy church, as old as the 
apostles. All the other secrets hatched in 
the corners are the offspring of delusions of 
the mind. I wish you good health.” 

Raising his hand in an affected manner, he 
lifted his cap, and waving it in the air, 
walked away, leaving the mother to her 
perplexity. ; 

Vlasova’s neighbor, Marya Korsunova, the 
blacksmith’s widow, who sold food at the 
factory, on meeting the mother in the mar- 
ket place also said to her, “Look out for 
your son, Pelagueya! ” 

““What’s the matter?” 

““They’re talking!” Marya tendered the 
information in a hushed voice. “And they 
don’t say any good, mother of mine! They 
speak as if he’s getting up a sort of union, 
something like those Flagellants—sects, that’s 
the name! They’ll whip one another like 
the Flagellants——” 

“Stop _ babbling 
Enough! ” 

“T’m not babbling nonsense! 
cause I know.” 

The mother communicated all these con- 
versations to her son. He shrugged his 
shoulders in silence, and the Little Russian 
laughed with his thick, soft laugh. 

“The girls also have a crow to pick with 
you!” she said. ‘“You’d make enviable 
bridegrooms for any of them; you're all 
good workers, and you don’t drink—but 
you don’t pay any attention to them. Be- 
sides, people are saying that girls of ques- 
tionable character come to you.” 

“Well, of course!” exclaimed Pavel, his 
brow contracting in a frown of disgust. 


nonsense, Marya! 


I talk be- 
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“In the bog everything smells of rotten- 
ness!” said the Little Russian with a sigh. 
““Why don’t you, mother, explain to the 
foolish girls what it is to be married, so that 
they shouldn’t be in such a hurry to get their 
bones broken?” 

“Oh, well,” said the mother, “they see 
the misery in store for them, they understand, 
but what can they do? They have no other 
choice! ” 

“Tt’s a queer way they have of understand- 
ing, else they’d find a choice,” observed 
Pavel. 

The mother looked into his austere face. 

“Why don’t you teach them? Why don’t 
you invite some of the cleverer ones?” 

“That won’t do!” the son replied dryly. 

“Suppose we try?” said the Little Rus- 
sian. 

After a short silence Pavel said: 

“Couples will be formed; couples will 
walk together; then some will get married, 
and that’s all.” 

The mother became thoughtful. Pavel’s 
austerity worried her. She saw. that his ad- 
vice was taken even by his older comrades, 
such as the Little Russian; but it seemed 
to her that all were afraid of him, and no 
one loved him because he was so stern. 

Once when she had lain down to sleep, 
and her son and the Little Russian were still 
reading, she overheard their low conversa- 
tion through the thin partition. 

“You know I like Natasha,’ suddenly 
ejaculated the Little Russian in an under- 
tone. 

“T know,” answered Pavel after a pause. 

“ Yes!” 

The mother heard the Little Russian rise 
and begin to walk. The tread of his bare 
feet sounded on the floor, and a low, mourn- 
ful whistle was heard. Then he spoke again: 
“* And does she notice it?” 

Pavel was silent. 

“What do you think?” the Little Russian 
asked, lowering his voice. 

“She does,” replied Pavel. “That’s why 
she has refused to attend our meetings.” 

The Little Russian dragged his feet heavily 
over the floor, and again his low whistle quiv- 
ered in the room. Then he asked: “ And if 
I tell her?” 

“ What?” 


The brief question shot from 
Pavel like the discharge of a gun. 

“That I am—” began the Little Russian 
in a subdued voice. 

“Why?” Pavel interrupted. 


The mother heard the Little Russian stop, 
and she felt that he smiled. 

“Yes, you see, I consider that if you love a 
girl you must tell her about it; else there’ll be 
no sense to it!” 

Pavel clapped the book shut with a bang. 

“And what sense do you expect?” 

Both were silent for a long while. 

“Well?” asked the Little Russian. 

“You must be clear in your mind, Andrey, 
as to what you want to do,” said Pavel slowly. 
“Let us assume that she loves you, too—I do 
not think so—but let us assume it. Well, you 
get married. An interesting union—the in- 
tellectual with the workingman! Children 
come along; you will have to work all by 
yourself and very hard. Your life will be- 
come the ordinary life of a struggle for a 
piece of bread and a shelter for yourself and 
children. For the cause, you will become 
nonexistent, both of you!” 

Silence ensued. Then Pavel began to 
speak again in a voice that sounded softer. 

“You would better drop all this, Andrey. 
Keep quiet, and don’t worry her. That’s 
the more honest way.” 

“And do you remember what Alexey Ivan- 
ovich said about the necessity for a man to 
live a complete life—with all the power of his 
soul and body—do you remember?” 

“That’s not for us! How can you attain 
completion? It does not exist for you. If 
you love the future you must renounce ev- 
erything in the present-—everything, brother!” 

“That’s hard for a man!” said the Little 
Russian in a lowered voice. 

“What else can be done? Think!” 

The indifferent pendulum of the clock kept 
chopping off the seconds of life, calmly and 
precisely. At last the Little Russian said: 
“Half the heart loves, and the other half 
hates! Is that a heart?” 

“T ask you, what else can we do?” 

The pages of a book rustled. Apparently 
Pavel had begun to read again. The mother 
lay with closed eyes, and was afraid to stir. 
She was ready to weep with pity for the Lit- 
tle Russian; but she was grieved still more 
for her son. 

“My dear son! 
thought. 

Suddenly the Little Russian asked: ‘‘So I 
am to keep quiet?” 

““That’s more honest, Andrey,” answered 
Pavel softly. 

“All right! That’s the road we will 
travel.” And in a few seconds he added, in 


My consecrated one,’’ she 
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a sad and subdued voice: “‘It will be hard for 
you, Pasha, when you get to that yourself.” 

“Tt is hard for me already.” 

“ Yes?” 

66-Ves,”? 

The wind brushed along the walls of the 
house, and the pendulum marked the passing 
time. 

“Um,” said the Little Russian leisurely, 
at last. ‘‘That’s no joke.” 

The mother buried her head in the pillow 
and wept inaudibly. 

In the morning Andrey seemed to her 
to be lower in stature and all the more 
winning. But her son towered thin, straight, 
and taciturn as ever. She had always called 
the Little Russian Andrey Stepanovich, in 
formal address, but now, all at once, invol- 
untarily and unconsciously she said to him: 

“Say, Andriusha, you would better get 
your boots mended. You are apt to catch 
cold.” 

“On pay day, mother, I’ll buy myself a 
new pair,” he answered, smiling. Then 
suddenly placing his long hand on her shoul- 
der, he added: “‘ You know, you are my real 
mother. Only you don’t want to acknowl- 


edge it to people because I am so ugly.” 
She patted him on the hand without speak- 


ing. She would have liked to say many en- 
dearing things; but her heart was wrung with 
pity, and the words would not leave her 
tongue. 


They spoke in the village about the social- 
ists who distributed leaflets in blue ink broad- 
cast. In these leaflets the conditions pre- 
vailing in the factory were trenchantly and 
pointedly depicted, as well as the strikes in 
St. Petersburg and southern Russia; and the 
workingmen were called upon to unite and 
fight for their interests. 

The staid people who earned good pay 
waxed wroth as they read the literature, and 
said abusively: ‘Breeders of rebellion! For 
such business they ought to get their eyes 
blacked.” 

And they carried the pamphlets to the office. 
The young people read the proclamations 
eagerly, and said excitedly: “It’s all true!” 

The majority, broken down with their 
work, and indifferent to everything, said 
lazily: “Nothing will come of it. It is im- 
possible!” 

But the leaflets made a stir among the peo- 
ple, and when a week passed without their 
getting any, they said to one another: “‘ None 


again to-day! 
have stopped.” 

Then on Monday the leaflets appeared 
again; and again there was a dull buzz of talk 
among the workingmen. 

In the taverns and the factory strangers 
were noticed, men whom no one knew. They 
asked questions, scrutinized everything and 
everybody; looked around, ferreted about, 
and at once attracted universal attention, 
some by their suspicious watchfulness, others 
by their excessive obtrusiveness. 

The mother knew that all this commotion 
was due to the work of her son Pavel. She 
saw how all the people were drawn together 
about him. He was not alone, and therefore 
it was not so dangerous. But pride in her 
son mingled with her apprehension for his 
fate; it was his secret labors that discharged 
themselves in fresh currents into the narrow, 
turbid stream of life. 

One evening Marya Korsunova rapped at 
the window from the street, and when the 
mother opened it, she said ina loud whis- 
per: “Now, take care, Pelagueya; the boys 
have gotten themselves into a nice mess! It’s 
been decided to make a search to-night in 
your house, and Mazin’s and Vyesovshchi- 
kov’s——” 

The mother heard only the beginning of 
the woman’s talk; all the rest of the words 
flowed together in one stream of ill-boding 
hoarse sounds. 

Marya’s thick lips flapped hastily one 
against the other. Snorts issued from her 
fleshy nose, her eyes blinked and turned from 
side to side as if on the lookout for somebody 
in the street. 

“And, mark you, I do not know anything, 
and I did not say anything to you, mother 
dear, and did not even see you to-day, you 
understand?” 

Then she disappeared. 

The mother closed the window and slowly 
dropped on a chair, her strength gone from 
her, her brain a desolate void. But the con- 
sciousness of the danger threatening her son 
quickly brought her to her feet again. She 
dressed hastily, for some reason wrapped her 
shawl tightly around her head, and ran to 
Fedya Mazin, who, she knew, was sick and 
not working. She found him sitting at the 
window reading a book, and moving his 
right hand to and fro with his left, his thumb - 
spread out. On learning the news he jumped 
up nervously, his lips trembled, and his face 
paled. 


It seems the printing must 
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“There you are! And I have an abscess 
on my finger!” he mumbled. 

“What are we to do?” asked Vlasova, 
wiping the perspiration from her face with a 
trembling hand. 

“Wait a while! Don’t be afraid,” an- 
swered Fedya, running his sound hand 
through his curly hair. 

“‘But you are afraid yourself!” 

“1?” He reddened and smiled in em- 
barrassment. “‘Yes—hm— I had a fit of 
cowardice, the devil take it! We must let 
Pavel know. I’ll send my little sister to him. 
You go home. Never mind! They’re not 
going to beat us.” 

On returning home she gathered together 
all the books, and pressing them to her bosom 
walked about the house for a long time, look- 
ing into the oven, under the oven, into the 
pipe of the samovar, and even into the water 
vat. She thought Pavel would at once drop 
work and come home; but he did not come. 
Finally she sat down exhausted on the bench 
in the kitchen, putting the books under her; 
and she remained in that position, afraid to 
rise, until Pavel and the Little Russian re- 
turned from the factory. 

“Do you know?” she exclaimed without 
rising. 


“We know!” said Pavel with a composed 


smile. ‘Are you afraid?” 

“Oh, I’m so afraid, so afraid!” 

“You needn’t be afraid,”’ said the Little 
Russian. “That won’t help anybody.” 

““Didn’t even prepare the samovar,” re- 
marked Pavel. 

The mother rose, and pointed to the books 
with a guilty air. 

“You see, it was on account of them—all 
the time—I was——” 

The son and the Little Russian burst into 
laughter; and this relieved her. Then Pavel 
picked out some books and carried them out 
into the yard to hide them, while the Little 
Russian remained to prepare the samovar. 

“There’s nothing terrible at all in this, 
mother. It’s only a shame for people to oc- 
cupy themselves with such nonsense. Grown- 
up men in gray come in with sabers at their 
sides, with spurs on their feet, and rummage 
around, and dig up and search everything. 
They look under the bed, and climb up to the 
garret; if there is a cellar they crawl down 
into it. The cobwebs get on their faces, and 
they puff and snort. They are bored and 
ashamed. That’s why they put on the ap- 
pearance of being very wicked and very mad 


with us. It’s dirty work, and they under- 
stand it, of course they do! Once they turned 
everything topsy-turvy in my place, and 
went away abashed, that’s all. Another 
time they took me along with them. Well, 
they put me in prison, and I stayed there with 
them for about four months. You sit and 
sit, then you’re called out, taken to the street 
under an escort of soldiers, and you’re asked 
certain questions. They’re stupid people, 
they talk such incoherent stuff. When they’re 
done with you, they tell the soldiers to take 
you back to prison. So they lead you here, 
and they lead you there—they’ve got to jus- 
tify their salaries somehow. And then they 
let you go free. That’s all.” 

“How you always do speak, Andriusha!” 
exclaimed the mother involuntarily. 

Kneeling before the samovar he diligently 
blew into the pipe; but presently he turned 
his face, red with exertion, toward her, and 
smoothing his mustache with both hands 
inquired, “‘And how do I speak, pray?” 

“As if nobody had ever done you any 
wrong.” 

He rose, approached her, and shaking his 
head, said, “Is there an unwronged soul 
anywhere in the wide world? But I have 
been wronged so much that I have ceased 
to feel wronged. What’s to be done if 
people cannot help acting as they do? The 
wrongs I undergo hinder me greatly in. my 
work. It is impossible to avoid them. But 
to stop and pay attention to them is useless 
waste of time. Such a life! Formerly I 
would occasionally get angry—but I thought 
to myself: all around me I see people broken 
in heart. It seemed as if each one were 
afraid that his neighbor would strike him, 
and so he tried to get ahead and strike the 
other first. Such a life it is, mother dear.” 

His speech flowed on serenely. He reso- 
lutely distracted her mind from alarm at the 
expected police search. His luminous, pro- 
tuberant eyes smiled sadly. Though un- 
gainly, he seemed made of stuff that bends 
but never breaks. 

The mother sighed and uttered the warm 
wish, “May God grant you happiness, 
Andriusha!” 

The Little Russian stalked to the samovar 
with long strides, sat in front of it again on his 
heels, and mumbled: “If he gives me hap- 
piness, I will not decline it; ask for it I won’t, 
take it I have no time.” 

And he began to whistle. 

Pavel came in from the yard and said con- 
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fidently, “They won’t find them!” and 
started to wash himself. Then carefully 
rubbing his hands dry, he added, “If you 
show them, mother, that you are frightened, 
they will think there must be something in 
this house because you tremble. And we 
have done nothing as yet, nothing! You 
know that we don’t want anything bad; 
on our side is truth, and we will work for it 
all our lives. This is our entire guilt. Why, 
then, need we fear?” 

“T will pull myself together, Pasha!” she 
assured him. And the next moment, un- 
able to repress her anxiety, she exclaimed, 
“T wish they’d come soon, and it would all 
be over!” 

But they did not come that night, and in 
the morning, in anticipation of the fun that 
would probably be poked at her for her 
alarm, the mother began to joke at herself. 


CHAPTER VI 
A MAN’S CASTLE 


THE searchers appeared at the very time 
they were not expected, nearly a month after 
this anxious night. Nikolay Vyesovshchikov 
was at Pavel’s house talking with him and 
Andrey about their newspaper. It was late, 
about midnight. The mother was already 
in bed. Half awake, half asleep, she listened 
to the low, busy voices. Presently Andrey 
got up and carefully picked his way through 
and out of the kitchen, quietly shutting the 
door after him. The noise of the iron 
bucket was heard on the porch. Suddenly 
the door was flung wide open; the Little 
Russian entered the kitchen, and announced 
in a loud whisper, “I hear the jingling of 
spurs in the street!” 

The mother jumped out of bed, catching 
at her dress with a trembling hand; but 
Pavel came to the door and said calmly, 
“You stay in bed; you’re not feeling well.” 

A cautious, stealthy sound was heard on 
the porch. Pavel went to the door and 
knocking at it with his hand asked, ‘‘ Who’s 
there?” 

A tall, gray figure tumultuously precipitated 
itself through the doorway; after it another; 
two gendarmes pushed Pavel back, and 
stationed themselves on either side of him, 
. and a loud mocking voice called out, ‘No 
one you expect, eh?” 

The words came from a tall, lank officer, 


with a thin, black mustache. The village 
policeman, Fedyakin, appeared at the bed- 
side of the mother, and raising one hand to 
his cap, pointed the other at her face, and 
making terrible eyes said, “This is his 
mother, your honor!” and waving his hand 
toward Pavel, “‘And this is he himself.” 

“Pavel Vlasov?” inquired the officer, 
screwing up his eyes; and when Pavel 
silently nodded his head, he announced, 
twirling his mustache, “I have to make a 
search in your house. Get up, old woman!” 

“Who is there?” he asked, turning sud- 
denly, and making a dash for the door. 

“Your name?” His voice was heard from 
the other room. 

Two other men came in from the porch: 
the old smelter Tveryakov and his lodger, 
the stoker Rybin, a staid, dark-colored peas- 
ant. He said in a thick, loud voice, ‘‘Good 
evening, Nilovna.” 

She dressed herself, all the while speaking 
to herself in a low voice, so as to give herself 
courage: ‘‘ What sort of a thing is this? They 
come at night. People are asleep and they 
come——” 

The room was close, and for some reason 
smelled strongly of shoe blacking. ‘Two gen- 
darmes and the village police commissioner, 
Ryskin, their heavy tread resounding on the 
floor, removed the books from the shelves 
and put them on the table before the officer. 
Two others rapped on the walls with their 
fists, and looked under the chairs. One man 
clumsily clambered up on the stove in the 
corner. Nikolay’s pockmarked face became 
covered with red patches, and his little gray 
eyes were steadfastly fixed upon the officer. 
The Little Russian curled his mustache, and 
when the mother entered the room, he smiled 
and gave her an affectionate nod of the head. 

Striving to suppress her fear, she walked, 
not sideways as always, but erect, her chest 
thrown out, which gave her figure a droll, 
stilted air of importance. Her shoes made a 
knocking sound on the floor, and her brows 
trembled. 

The officer quickly seized the books with 
the long fingers of his white hand, turned over 
the pages, shook them, and with a dexterous 
movement of the wrist flung them aside. 
Sometimes a book fell to the floor with a light 
thud. All were silent. The heavy breathing 
of the perspiring gendarmes was audible; 
the spurs clanked, and sometimes the low 
question was heard, “Did you look here?” 

The mother stood by Pavel’s side against 
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the wall. She folded her arms over her 
bosom, like her son, and both regarded the 
officer. The mother felt her knees trembling, 
and her eyes became covered with a dry 
mist. 

Suddenly the piercing voice of Nikolay cut 
into the silence: 

“Why is it necessary to throw the books 
onto the floor?” 

The mother trembled. Tveryakov rocked 
his head as if he had been struck on the back. 
Rybin uttered a peculiar cluck, and regarded 
Nikolay attentively. 

The officer threw up his head, screwed up 
his eyes, and fixed them for a second upon the 
pockmarked, mottled, immobile face. His 
fingers began to turn the leaves of the books 
still more rapidly. His face was yellow and 
pale; he twisted his lips continually. At 
times he opened his large gray eyes wide, as 
if he suffered from an intolerable pain, and 
was ready to scream out in impotent anguish. 

“Soldier!” Vyesovshchikov called’ out 
again. ‘‘ Pick the books up!” 

All the gendarmes turned their eyes on him, 
then looked at the officer. He again raised 
his head, and taking in the broad figure of 
Nikolay with a searching stare, he drawled, 
“Well, well, pick up the books.” 

One gendarme bent down, and looking 
slantwise at Vyesovshchikov, began to collect 
the books scattered on the floor. 

““Why doesn’t Nikolay keep quiet?” the 
mother whispered to Pavel. He shrugged 
his shoulders. The Little Russian drooped 
his head. 

““What’s the whispering there? Silence, 
please! Who reads the Bible?” 

“Tl!” said Pavel. 

“Aha! And whose books are all these?” 

“Mine!” answered Pavel. 

**So!” exclaimed the officer, throwing him- 
self on the back of the chair. He made the 
bones of his slender hand crack, stretched 
his legs under the table, and adjusting his 
mustache, asked Nikolay, ‘Are you Andrey 
Nakhodka?” 

“Yes!” answered Nikolay, moving for- 
ward. ‘The Little Russian put out his hand, 
took him by the shoulder, and pulled him 
back. 

“‘He made a mistake; I am Andrey!” 

The officer raised his hand, and threaten- 
ing Vyesovshchikov with his little finger, said, 
“Take care.” 

He began to search among his papers. 
From the street the bright, moonlit night 


looked on through the window with soulless 
eyes. Some one was loafing about outside < 
the window, and the snow crunched under 
his tread. 

“You, Nakhodka, you have been searched 
for political offenses before?” asked the 
officer. 

“Yes, I was searched in Rostov and Sar- 
atov. Only there the gendarmes addressed 
me as ‘Mr.’” 

The officer winked his right eye, rubbed it, 
and showing his fine teeth, said, ‘‘ And do you 
happen to know, Mr. Nakhodka, yes, you, 
Mr. Nakhodka, who those scoundrels are who 
distribute criminal proclamations and books 
in the factory, eh?” 

The Little Russian swayed his body, and 
with a broad smile on his face was about to 
say something, when the irritating voice of 
Nikolay again rang out: ‘This is the first 
time we have seen scoundrels here!” 

Silence ensued. There was a moment of 
breathless suspense. The scar on the moth- 
er’s face whitened, and her right eyebrow 
traveled upward. Rybin’s black beard quiv- 
ered strangely. He dropped his eyes, and 
slowly scratched one hand with the other. 

“Take this dog out of here!” said the 
officer. 

Two gendarmes seized Nikolay under the 
arm and rudely pulled him into the kitchen. 
There he planted his feet firmly on the floor 
and shouted, “Stop, I am going to put my 
coat on!” 

The police commissioner came in from the 
yard and said, “‘There is nothing out there. 
We searched everywhere!” 

“Well, of course!”’ exclaimed the officer, 
laughing. ‘I knew it! There’s an experi- 
enced man here, it goes without saying.” 

The mother listened to his thin, dry voice, 
and looking with terror into the yellow face, 
felt an enemy in this man, an enemy without 
pity, with a heart full of aristocratic disdain 
of the people. Formerly she had but rarely 
seen such persons, and now she had almost 
forgotten they existed. 

“Then this is the man whom Pavel and his 
friends have provoked,” she thought. 

“T place you, Mr. Andrey Onisimov Nak- 
hodka, under arrest.” 

“What for?” asked the Little Russian 
composedly. 

“T will tell you later!” answered the officer 
with spiteful civility, and turning to Vlasova, 
he shouted, “‘Say, can you read or write?” 

“No!” answered Pavel. 
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“T didn’t ask you!” said the officer sternly, 
and repeated, ‘Say, old woman, can you read 
or write?” 

The mother involuntarily gave way to a 
feeling of hatred for the man. She was 
seized with a sudden fit of trembling, as if 
she had jumped into cold water. She straight- 
ened herself, her scar turned purple, and her 
brow drooped low. ~ 

“Don’t shout!” she said, flinging out her 
hand toward him. ‘You are a young man 
still; you don’t know misery or sorrow “ 

“Calm yourself, mother!” Pavel inter- 
vened. 

“In this business, mother, you’ve got to 
take your heart between your teeth and hold 
it there tight,” said the Little Russian. 

‘*Wait a moment, Pasha!” cried the 
mother, rushing to the table and then ad- 
dressing the officer, “Why do you snatch 
people away thus?” 

“That does not concern you. 
shouted the officer, rising. 

‘Bring in the prisoner Vyesovshchikov!” 
he commanded, and began to read aloud a 
document which he raised to his face. . 

Nikolay was brought into the room. 

“Hats off!” shouted the officer, interrupt- 
ing his reading. 

Rybin went up to Vlasova, and patting her 
on the back, said in an undertone, “‘ Don’t 
get excited, mother!” 

“How can I take my hat off if they hold 
my hands?” asked Nikolay, drowning the 
reading. 

The officer flung the paper on the table. 

“Sign!” he said curtly. 

The mother saw how everyone signed the 
document, and her excitement died down, a 
softer feeling taking possession of her heart. 
Her eyes filled with tears—burning tears of 
insult and impotence—such tears she had 
wept for twenty years of her married life, but 
within the later years she had almost forgotten 
their acid, heart-corroding taste. 

The officer regarded her contemptuously. 
He scowled and remarked, ‘You bawl 
ahead of time, my lady! Look out, or you 
won’t have tears left for the future!” 

‘‘A mother has enough tears for everything, 
everything! If you havea mother, she knows 
it!” 

The officer hastily put the papers into his 
new portfolio with its shining lock. 

“How independent they all are in your 
place!” He turned to the police commis- 
sioner. | 


Silence!” 


“An impudent pack!” mumbled the com- 
missioner. 

“March!” commanded the officer. 

“Good-by, Andrey! Good-by, Nikolay!” 
said Pavel warmly and softly, pressing his 
comrades’ hands. 

“That’s it! Until we meet again!” the 
officer scoffed. 

Vyesovshchikov silently pressed Pavel’s 
hands with his short fingers and breathed 
heavily. The blood mounted to his thick 
neck; his eyes flashed with rancor. The Lit- 
tle Russian’s face beamed with a sunny smile. 
He nodded his head, and said something to 
the mother; she made the sign of the cross 
over him. 

‘God sees the righteous,”’ she murmured. 

At length the throng of people in the gray 
coats tumbled out on the porch, and their 
spurs jingled as they disappeared. Rybin 
went last. He regarded Pavel with an at- 
tentive look of his dark eyes and said thought- 
fully, “‘ Well, well—good-by!” and coughing in 
his beard he leisurely walked out on the porch. 

Folding his hands behind his back, Pavel 
slowly paced up and down the room, step- 
ping over the books and clothes tumbled 
about on the floor. At last he said somberly, 
“You see how it’s done! With insult—dis- 
gustingly—yes! They left me behind.” 

Looking perplexedly at the disorder in the 
room, the mother whispered sadly, “They 
will take you, too, be sure they will. Why 
did Nikolay speak to them the way he did?” 

“He got frightened, I suppose,” said Pavel 
quietly. ‘“‘Yes— It’s impossible to speak to 
them, absolutely impossible! They cannot 
understand!” 

“They came, snatched, and carried off!” 
mumbled the mother, waving her hands. 
As her son remained at home, her heart be- 
gan to beat more lightly. Her mind stub- 
bornly halted before one fact and refused to 
be moved. “How he scoffs at us, that yellow 
ruffian! How he threatens us!” 

* All right, mamma!” Pavel suddenly said 
with resolution. ‘Let us pick all this up!” 

He called her ‘“‘mamma,”’ the word he used 
only when he came nearer to her. She ap- 
proached him, looked into his face, and asked 
softly, “‘ Did they insult you?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “That’s—hard! I 
would rather have gone with them.” 

It seemed to her that she saw tears in his 
eyes, and wishing to soothe him, with an 
indistinct sense of his pain, she said with a 
sigh, “‘ Wait a while—they’ll take you, too!” 
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“They will!” he replied. 

After a pause the mother remarked sor- 
rowfully, ‘How hard you are, Pasha! If 
you’d only reassure me once in a while! But 
you don’t. When I say something horrible, 
you say something worse.” 

He looked at her, moved closer to her, and 
said gently, “I cannot, mamma! I cannot 
lie! You have to get used to it.” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE QUEST FOR LIGHT 


THE next day they knew that Bukin, Sam- 
oylov, Somov, and five more had been ar- 
rested. In the evening Fedya Mazin came 
running in upon them. A search had been 
made in his house also. He felt himself a 
hero. 

“Were you afraid, Fedya?” asked the 
mother. 

He turned pale, his face sharpened, and 
his nostrils quivered. 

“T was afraid the officer might strike me. 
He has a black beard, he’s stout, his fingers 
are hairy, and he wears dark glasses, so that 
he looks as if he were without eyes. He 
shouted and stamped his feet. He said I’d 
rot in prison. And I’ve never been beaten 
either by my father or mother; they love me 
because I’m their only son. Everyone gets 
beaten everywhere, but I never!” 

He closed his eyes for a moment, com- 
pressed his lips, tossed his hair back with a 
quick gesture of both hands, and looking at 
Pavel with reddening eyes, said, “If anybody 
ever strikes me, I will thrust my whole body 
into him like a knife—I will bite my teeth 
into him—I’d rather he’d kill me at once and 
be done!” 

“To defend yourself is your right,” said 
Pavel. ‘But take care not to attack!” 

“You are delicate and thin,”’ observed the 
mother. ‘What do you want with fighting?” 

“T will fight!” answered Fedya in a low 
voice. 

When he left, the mother said to Pavel, 
“This young man will go down sooner than 
all the rest.” 

Pavel was silent. 

A few minutes later the kitchen door opened 
slowly and Rybin entered. 

“Good evening!” he said, smiling. ‘Here 
I am again. Yesterday they brought me 
here; to-day I come of my own accord. Yes, 


yes!” He gave Pavel a vigorous handshake, 
then put his hand on the mother’s shoulder, 
and asked, “‘ Will you give me tea?” 

Pavel silently regarded his swarthy, broad 
countenance, his thick, black beard, and 
dark, intelligent eyes. A certain gravity 
spoke out of their calm gaze; his stalwart 
figure inspired confidence. 

The mother went into the kitchen to pre- 
pare the samovar. Rybin sat down, stroked 
his beard, and placing his elbows on the table, 
scanned Pavel with his dark look. 

“‘That’s the way it is,” he said, as if con- 
tinuing an interrupted conversation. ‘I 
must have a frank talk with you. I observed 
you long beforeI came. We live almost next 
door to each other. I see many people come 
to you, and no drunkenness, no carrying on. 
That’s the main thing. If people don’t raise 
the devil, they immediately attract attention. 
What’s that? There you are! That’s why 
all eyes are on me, because I live apart and 
give no offense.” 

His speech flowed along evenly and freely. 
It had a ring that won him confidence. 

“So. Everybody prates about you. My 
masters call you a heretic; you don’t go to 
church. I don’t either. Then the papers 
appeared, those leaflets. Was it you that 
thought them out?” 

“Yes, I!” answered Pavel without taking 
his eyes off Rybin’s face. Rybin also looked 
steadily into Pavel’s eyes. 

“You alone!” exclaimed the mother, com- 
ing into the room. “It wasn’t you alone.” 

Pavel smiled; Rybin also. 

The mother sniffed, and walked away, 
somewhat offended because they did not pay 
attention to her words. 

“‘Those leaflets are well thought out. They 
stir the people up. There were twelve of 
them, weren’t there?” 

‘¢'Ves.”? 

“T have read them all! Yes, yes. Some- 
times they are not clear, and some things are 
superfluous. But when a man speaks a great 
deal, it’s natural he should occasionally say 
things out of the way.” 

Rybin smiled. His teeth were white and 
strong. 

“Then the search. That won me over to 
you more than anything else. You and the 
Little Russian and Nikolay, you all got 
caught!” He paused for the right word and 
looked at the window, rapping the table with 
his fingers. ‘‘They discovered your resolve. 
You attend to your business, your honor, you 
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say, and we'll attend to ours. The Little 
Russian’s a fine fellow, too. The other day 
I heard how he speaks in the factory, and 
thinks I to myself: that man isn’t going to 
be squelched; it’s only one thing will knock 
him out, and that’s death! A sturdy chap! 
Do you trust me, Pavel?” 

“Yes, I trust you!” said Pavel, nodding. 

“That’s right. Look! I am forty years 
old; I am twice as old as you, and I’ve seen 
twenty times as much as you. For three 
years long I wore my feet to the bone march- 
ing in the army. I have been married twice. 
I’ve been in the Caucasus, I know the Duk- 
hobars. They’re not masters of life, no, they 
aren’t!” 

The mother listened eagerly to his direct 
speech. It pleased her to have an older man 
come to her son and speak to him just as 
if he were confessing to him. But Pavel 
seemed to treat the guest too curtly, and the 
mother, to introduce a softer element, asked 
Rybin, ‘‘ Maybe you’ll have something to eat.” 

“Thank you, mother! I’ve had my sup- 
per already. So then, Pavel, you think that 
life does not go as it should?” ‘ 

Pavel arose and began to pace the room, 
folding his hands behind his back. 

“Tt goes all right,” he said. “Just now, 


for instance, it has brought you here to me 
with an open heart. We who work our whole 
life long—it unites us gradually and more and 
more every day. The time will come when 
we shall all be united. Life is arranged un- 


justly for us and is made a burden. At the 
same time, however, life itself is opening our 
eyes to its bitter meaning and is itself showing 
man the way to accelerate its pace. We all 
of us think just as we live.” 

“True. But wait!” Rybin stopped him. 
“Man ought to be renovated—that’s what I 
think! When a man grows scabby, take him 
to the bath, give him a thorough cleaning, 
put clean clothes on him—and he will get 
well. Isn’t it so? And if the heart grows 
scabby, take its skin off, even if it bleeds, 
wash it, and dress it up all afresh. Isn’t it 
so? How else can you clean the inner man? 
There now!” 

Pavel began to speak hotly and bitterly 
about God, about the Czar, about the gov- 
ernment authorities, about the factory, and 
how in foreign countries the workingmen 
stand up for their rights. Rybin smiled oc- 
casionally; sometimes he struck a finger on 
the table as if punctuating a period. Now 
and then he cried out briefly, ““So!” 


And once laughing out he said quietly, 

a young. You know people but lit- 
e!” 

Pavel stopping before him said seriously, 
“‘Let’s not talk of being old or being young. 
Let us rather see whose thoughts are truer.” 

“That is, according to you, we’ve been 
fooled about God also. So. I, too, think 
that our religion is false and injurious to us.” 

Here the mother intervened. When her 
son spoke about God and about everything 
that she connected with her faith in him, 
which was dear and sacred to her, she sought 
to meet his eyes, she wanted to ask her son 
mutely not to chafe her heart with the sharp, 
bitter words of his unbelief. And she felt 
that Rybin, an older man, would also be 
displeased and offended. But when Rybin 
calmly put his question to Pavel, she could 
no longer contain herself, and said firmly, 
“When you speak of God, I wish you were 
more careful. You can do whatever you 
like. You have your compensation in your 
work.” Catching her breath she continued 
with still greater vehemence, “But I, an old 
woman, I will have nothing to lean upon in 
my distress if you take my God away from 
me.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. She was wash- 
ing the dishes, and her fingers trembled. 

“You did not understand us, mother!” 
Pavel said softly and kindly. 

“Beg your pardon, mother!” Rybin added 
in a slow, thick voice. He looked at Pavel 
and smiled. “I forgot that you’re too old 
to cut out your warts.” 

“T did not speak,” continued Pavel, “about 
that good and gracious God in whom you 
believe, but about the God with whom the 
priests threaten us as with a stick, about the 
God in whose name they want to force all of 
us to the evil will of the few.” 

“That’s it, right you are!” exclaimed Ry- 
bin, striking his fingers upon the table. 
“They have mutilated even our God for us, 
they have turned everything in their hands 
against us. Mark you, mother, God created 
man in his own image and after his own 
likeness. Therefore he is like man if man 
is like him. But we have become, not like 
God, but like wild beasts! In the churches 
they set up a scarecrow before us. We have 
got to change our God, mother; we must 
cleanse him! They have dressed him up in 
falsehood and calumny; they have distorted 
his face in order to destroy our souls!” 

He talked composedly and very distinctly 
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and intelligibly. Every word of his speech 
fell upon the mother’s ears like a blow. And 
his face set in the frame of his black beard, 
his broad face attired, as it were, in mourn- 
ing, frightened her. The dark gleam of his 
eyes was insupportable to her. He aroused 
in her a sense of anguish, and filled her heart 
with terror. 

“No, I’d better go away,” she said, shak- 
ing her head in negation. “It’s not in my 
power to listen to this. I cannot!” 

And she quickly walked into the kitchen 
followed by the words of Rybin, ‘‘There you 
have it, Pavel! It begins not in the head 
but in the heart. The heart is such a place 
that nothing else will grow in it.” 

“Only reason,” said Pavel firmly, “only 
reason will free mankind.” 

“Reason does not give strength!” retorted 
Rybin emphatically. ‘The heart gives 
strength, and not the head, I tell you.” 

The mother undressed and lay down in 
bed without saying her prayer. She felt cold 
and miserable. And Rybin, who at first 
seemed such a staid, wise man, now aroused 
in her a blind hostility. 

“Heretic! Sedition-maker!” she thought, 
listening to his even voice flowing resonantly 
from his deep chest. He, too, had come— 


he was indispensable. 

He spoke confidently and composedly, 
“The holy place must not be empty. The 
spot where God dwells is a place of pain; 
and if he drops out from the heart, there will 
be a wound in it, mark my word! It is nec- 
essary, Pavel, to invent a new faith; it is 


necessary to create a God forall. Not a 
judge, not a warrior, but a God who shall be 
the friend of the people.” 

“You had one! There was Christ!” 

“Wait a moment! Christ was not strong 
in spirit. ‘Let the cup pass from me,’ he 
says. And he recognized Cesar. God can- 
not recognize human powers. He himself 
is the whole of power. He does not divide 
his soul saying: so much for the godly, so 
much for the human. If Christ came to af- 
firm the divine he has no need for anything 
human. But he recognized trade, and he 
recognized marriage. And it was unjust of 
him to condemn the fig tree. Was it of its 
own will that it was barren of fruit? Neither 
is the soul barren of good of its own accord. 
Have I sown the evil in it myself? Of 
course not!” 

The two voices hummed continuously in 
the room, as if clutching at each other and 


wrestling in exciting play. Pavel walked 
hurriedly up and down the room; the floor 
cracked under his feet. When he spoke all 
other sounds were drowned by his voice; but 
above the slow, calm flow of Rybin’s dull 
utterance were heard the strokes of the pen- 
dulum and the low creaking of the frost, as 
of sharp claws scratching the walls of the 
house. 

“T will speak to you in my own way, in 
the words of a stoker. God is like fire. He 
does not strengthen anything. He cannot. 
He merely burns and fuses when he gives 
light. He burns down churches, he does 
not raise them. He lives in the heart.” 

‘And in the mind!” insisted Pavel. 

“‘That’s it! In the heart and in the mind. 
There’s the rub. It’s this that makes all the 
trouble and misery and misfortune. We 
have severed ourselves from our own selves. 
The heart was severed from the mind, and 
the mind has disappeared. Man is not a 
unit. It is God that makes him a unit, that 
makes him a round, circular thing. God 
always makes things round. Such is the 
earth and all the stars and everything visible 
to the eye. The sharp angular things are 
the work of men.” 

The mother fell asleep and did not hear 
Rybin depart. 

But he began to come often, and if any of 
Pavel’s comrades were present, Rybin sat in a 
corner and was silent, only occasionally in- 
terjecting, ‘‘That’s so!” 

And once looking at everybody from his 
corner with his dark glance he said somberly, 
“We must speak about that which is; that 
which will be is unknown to us. When the 
people shall have freed themselves, they will 
see for themselves what is best. Enough, 
quite enough of what they do not want at all 
has been knocked into their heads. Let 
there be an end of this! Let them contrive 
for themselves. Maybe they will want to re- 
ject everything, all life, and all knowledge; 
maybe they will see that everything is ar- 
ranged against them. You just deliver all 
the books into their hands, and they will 
find an answer for themselves, depend upon 
it! Only let them remember that the tighter 
the collar round the horse’s neck, the worse 
the work.” 

But when Pavel was alone with Rybin they 
at once began an endless but always calm 
disputation, to which the mother listened 
anxiously, following their words in silence, 
and endeavoring to understand. Sometimes 
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it seemed to her as if the broad-shouldered, 
black - bearded peasant and her well - built, 
sturdy son had both gone blind. In that 
little room, in the darkness, they seemed to be 
knocking about from side to side in search 
of light and an outlet, to be grasping out with 
powerful but blind hands; they seemed to 
fall upon the floor, and having fallen, to 
scrape and fumble with their feet. They hit 
against everything, groped about for every- 
thing, and flung it away, calm and composed, 
losing neither faith nor hope. 

They got her accustomed to listen to a 
great many words, terrible in their directness 
and boldness; and these words had now 
ceased to weigh down on her so heavily as at 
first. She learned to push them away from 
her ears. And although Rybin still dis- 
pleased her as before, he no longer inspired 
her with hostility. 

Once a week she carried underwear and 
books to the Little Russian in prison. On 
one occasion they allowed her to see him and 
talk to him; and on returning home she re- 
lated enthusiastically, ‘“‘He is as if he were 
at home there, too! He is good and kind to 
everybody; everybody jokes with him; just 
as if there were a holiday in his heart all the 
time. His lot is hard and heavy, but he does 
not want to show it.” 

“That’s right! That’s the way one should 
act,” observed Rybin. “We are all envel- 
oped in misery as in our skins. We breathe 
misery, we wear misery. But that’s nothing 
to brag about. Not all people are blind; 
some close their eyes of their own accord, in- 
deed! And if you are stupid you’ve got to 
suffer for it.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE REEK OF THE MARSHES 


THE little old gray house of the Vlasovs 
attracted the attention of the village more 
and more; and although there was much 
suspicious chariness and unconscious hostil- 
ity in this notice, yet at the same time a con- 
fiding curiosity grew up also. Now and then 
some one would come over, and looking care- 
fully about him would say to Pavel, ‘‘ Well, 
brother, you are reading books here, and you 
know the laws. Explain to me, then——” 

And he would tell Pavel about some injus- 
tice of the police or the factory administration. 
In complicated cases Pavel would give the 


man a note to a lawyer friend in the city, and 
when he could, he would explain the case 
himself. 

Gradually people began to look with re- 
spect upon this young, serious man, who 
spoke about everything simply and boldly, 
and almost never laughed, who looked at 
everybody and listened to everybody with an 
attention which searched stubbornly into ev- 
ery circumstance, and always found a certain 
general and endless thread binding people 
together by a thousand tightly drawn knots. 

Vlasova saw how her son had grown up; 
she strove to understand his work, and when 
she succeeded, she rejoiced with a childlike 
joy. 

Pavel rose particularly in the esteem of the 
people after the appearance of his story about 
the ‘‘ Muddy Penny.” 

Back of the factory, almost encircling it 
with a ring of putrescence, stretched a vast 
marsh grown over with fir trees and birches. 
In the summer it was covered with thick yel- 
low and green scum, and swarms of mos- 
quitoes flew from it over the village, spreading 
fever in their course. The marsh belonged 
to the factory, and the new manager, wishing 
to extract profit from it, conceived the plan 
of draining it and incidentally gathering in 
a fine harvest of peat. Representing to the 
workingmen how much this measure would 
contribute to the sanitation of the locality 
and the improvement of the general con- 
dition of all, the manager gave orders to de- 
duct a kopeck from every ruble of their earn- 
ings, in order to cover the expense of draining 
the marsh. The workingmen rebelled; they 
especially resented the fact that the office 
clerks were exempted from paying the new 
tax. 

Pavel was ill on the Saturday when posters 
were hung up announcing the manager’s or- 
der in regard to the toll. He had not gone to 
work and he knew nothing about it. The 
next day, after mass, a dapper old man, the 
smelter Sizov, and the tall, vicious-looking 
locksmith Makhotin, came to him and told 
him of the manager’s decision. 

“A few of us older ones got together,” 
said Sizov, speaking sedately, “talked the 
matter over, and our comrades, you see, sent 
us over to you, as you are a knowing man 
among us. Is there such a law as gives our 
manager the right to make war upon mos- 
quitoes with our kopecks?” 

“Think!” said Makhotin, with a glimmer 
in his narrow eyes. ‘Three years ago these 
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sharpers collected a tax to build a bathhouse. 
Three thousand eight hundred rubles is what 
they gathered in. Where are those rubles? 
And where is the bathhouse?” 

Pavel explained the injustice of the tax, 
and the obvious advantage of such a pro- 
cedure to the factory owners; and both of his 
visitors went away in a surly mood. 

The mother, who had gone with them to 
the door, said, laughing, ‘‘ Now, Pasha, the 
old people have also begun to come to seek 
wisdom from you.” 

Without replying, Pavel sat down at the 
table with a busy air and began to write. 
In a few minutes he said to her, ‘Please go 
to the city immediately and deliver this 
note.” 

“Ts it dangerous?” she asked. 

“Yes! A newspaper is being published 
for us down there! That ‘Muddy Penny’ 
story must go into the next issue.” 

“T’ll go at once,” she replied, beginning 
hurriedly to put on her wraps. 

This was the first commission her son had 
given her. She was happy that he spoke to 


her so openly about the matter, and that she 
might be useful to him in his work. 
“T understand all about it, Pasha,” she 


said. “It’s a piece of robbery. What’s the 
name of the man? Yegor Ivanovich?” 

“Yes,” said Pavel, smiling kindly. 

She returned late in the evening, exhausted 
but contented. 

“I saw Sashenka,” she told her son. ‘“‘She 
sends you her regards. And this Yegor 
Ivanovich is such a simple fellow, such a 
joker! He speaks so comically.” 

“T’m glad you like them,” said Pavel softly. 

“They are simple people, Pasha. It’s 
good when people are simple. And they all 
respect you.” 

Again Monday, Pavel did not go to work. 
His head ached. But at dinner time Fedya 
Mazin came running in, excited, out of 
breath, happy, and tired. 

“Come! The whole factory has arisen! 
They’ve sent for you. Sizov and Makhotin 
say you can explain better than anybody 
else. My! What a hullabaloo!” 

Pavel began to dress himself silently. 

“A crowd of women are gathered there; 
they are screaming!” 

“Tll go, too,” declared the mother. 
“You’re not well, and—what are they do- 
ing? I’m going, too.” 

“‘Come,” Pavel said briefly. 

They walked along the street quickly and 


silently. The mother panted with the exer- 
tion of the rapid gait and her excitement. 
She felt that something big was happening. 
At the factory gates a throng of women were 
discussing the affair in shrill voices. When 
the three pushed into the yard, they found 
themselves in the thick of a crowd buzzing 
and humming in excitement. The mother 
saw that all heads were turned in the same 
direction, toward the blacksmith’s wall, 
where Sizov, Makhotin, Vyalov, and five or 
six influential, solid workingmen were stand- 
ing on a high pile of old iron heaped on the 
red brick paving of the court, and waving 
their hands. 

“Vlasov is coming!” somebody shouted. 

“Vlasov? Bring him along!” 

Pavel was seized and pushed forward, and 
the mother was left alone. 

“Silence!” came the shout from various 
directions. Near by the even voice of Ry- 
bin was heard: 

“‘We must make a stand, not for the ko- 
peck, but for justice. What is dear to us is 
not our kopeck, because it’s no rounder than 
any other kopeck; it’s only heavier; there’s 
more human blood in it than in the mana- 
ger’s ruble. That’s the truth!” 

The words fell forcibly on the crowd and 
stirred the men to hot responses: 

“That’s right! Good, Rybin!” 

‘Silence! The devil take you!” 

“*Vlasov’s come!” 

The voices mingled in a confused uproar, 
drowning the ponderous whir of the ma- 
chinery, the sharp snorts of the steam, and the 
flapping of the leather belts. From all sides 
people came running, waving their hands; 
they fell into arguments, and excited one 
another with burning, stinging words. The 
irritation that had found no vent, that had 
always lain dormant in tired breasts, had 
awakened, demanded an outlet, and burst 
from their mouths in a volley of words. It 
soared into the air like a great bird spreading 
its motley wings ever wider and wider, clutch- 
ing people and dragging them after it, and 
striking them against one another. It lived 
anew, transformed into flaming wrath. A 
cloud of dust and soot hung over the crowd; 
their faces were all afire, and black drops of 
sweat trickled down their cheeks. Their 
eyes gleamed from darkened countenances; 
their teeth glistened. 

Pavel appeared on the spot where Sizov 
and Makhotin were standing, and his voice 
rang out: 
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“Comrades!” 

The mother saw that his face paled and 
his lips trembled; she involuntarily pushed 
forward, shoving her way through the crowd. 

“Where are you going, old woman?” 

She heard thé angry question, and the peo- 
ple pushed her, but she would not stop, 
thrusting the crowd aside with her shoulders 
and elbows. She slowly forced her way 
nearer to her son, yielding to the desire to 
stand by his side. When Pavel had thrown 
out the word to which he was wont to attach 
a deep and significant meaning, his throat 
contracted in a sharp spasm of the joy of 
fight. He was seized with an invincible de- 
sire to give himself up to the strength of his 
faith; to throw his heart to the people. His 
heart kindled with the dream of truth. __ 

“Comrades!” he repeated, extracting 
power and rapture from the word. “We are 
the people who build churches and factories, 
forge chains and coin money, make toys 
and machines. We are that living force 
which feeds and amuses the world from the 
cradle to the grave.” 

“There!” Rybin exclaimed. 

“Always and everywhere we are first in 
work but last in life. Who cares for us? 
Who wishes us good? Who regards us as 


human beings? No one!” 
“No one!” echoed from the crowd. 
Pavel, mastering himself, began to talk 
more simply and calmly; the crowd slowly 
drew about him, blending into one dark, 


thick, thousand-headed body. It looked 
into his face with hundreds of attentive eyes; 
it sucked in his words in silent, strained 
attention. 

“We will not attain to a better life until 
we feel ourselves as comrades, as one family 
of friends firmly bound together by one de- 
sire—the desire to fight for our rights.” 

“Get down to business!” somebody 
standing near the mother shouted rudely. 

“Don’t interrupt!” “Shut up!” The 
two muffled exclamations were heard in 
different places. The soot-covered faces 
frowned in sulky incredulity; scores of eyes 
looked into Pavel’s face thoughtfully and 
seriously. 

“A socialist, but no fool!” somebody ob- 
served. 

“T say, he does speak boldly!” said a tall, 
crippled workingman, tapping the mother on 
the shoulder. 

“It is time, comrades, to take a stand 
against the greedy power that lives by our 


labor. It is time to defend ourselves; we 
must all understand that no one except our- 
selves will help us. One for all and all for 
one—this is our law, if we want to crush the 
foe!” 

“He’s right, boys!” Makhotin shouted. 
“Listen to the truth!” And, with a broad 
sweep of his arm, he shook his fist in the air. 

“We must call out the manager at once,” 
said Pavel. ‘We must ask him.” 

It was as if a tornado had hit the throng. 
The crowd rocked to and fro; scores of voices 
shouted, “‘The manager! The manager! Let 
him come! Let him explain!” 

“Send delegates for him! Bring him here!” 

“No, don’t; it’s not necessary!” 

The mother pushed her way to the front 
and looked up at her son. She was filled 
with pride. Her son stood among the old, 
respected workingmen; all listened to him 
and agreed with him! She was pleased that 
he was so calm and talked so simply; not 
angrily, not swearing, like the others. Broken 
exclamations, wrathful words and oaths de- 
scended like hail on iron. Pavel looked 
down on the people from his elevation, and 
with wide-open eyes seemed to be seeking 
something among them. 

“Delegates!” 

“Let Sizov speak!” 

“Vlasov!” 

“Rybin! He has a terrible tongue!” 

Finally Sizov, Rybin, and Pavel were 
chosen for the interview with the manager. 
When just about to send for the manager, 
suddenly low exclamations were heard in the 
crowd: 

“Here he comes himself!” 

“The manager?” 

cc Ah!” 

The crowd opened to make way for a tall, 
spare man with a pointed beard and an 
elongated face and blinking eyes. 

‘“‘Permit me,” he said, as he pushed the 
people aside with a short motion of his hand, 
without touching them. With the experienced 
look of a ruler of people, he scanned the 
workingmen’s faces with a searching gaze. 
They took their hats off and bowed to him. 
He walked past them without acknowledging 
their greetings. His presence silenced and 
confused the crowd, and evoked embarrassed 
smiles and low exclamations, as of repentant 
children who had already come to regret their 
prank. 

Now he passed by the mother, casting a 
stern glance at her face, and stopped before 
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the pile of iron. Somebody from above 
extended a hand to him; he did not take it, 
but with an easy, powerful movement of his 
body he clambered up and stationed himself 
in front of Pavel and Sizov. Looking around 


the silent crowd, he asked, “‘ What’s the mean- 
Why have you dropped 


ing of this crowd? 
your work?” 

For a few seconds silence reigned. Sizov 
waved his cap in the air, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and dropped his head. 

“T am asking you a question!” continued 
the manager. 

Pavel moved alongside of him and said in 
a low voice, pointing to Sizov and Rybin, 
‘‘We three are authorized by all the com- 
rades to ask you to revoke your order about 
the kopeck discount.” 

“Why?” asked the manager, without look- 
ing at Pavel. 

“We do not consider such a tax just!” 
Pavel replied loudly. 

“So, in my plan to drain the marsh you see 
only desire to exploit the workingmen and 
not a desire to better their conditions; is that 
it?” 

“Yes!” Pavel replied. 

“And you, also?” the manager asked 
Rybin. 

“The very same!” 

“How about you, my worthy friend?” 
The manager turned to Sizov. 

*“T, too, want to ask you to let us keep our 
kopecks.” And drooping his head again, 
Sizov smiled guiltily. The manager slowly 
bent his look upon the crowd again, shrugged 
his shoulders, and then, regarding Pavel 
searchingly, observed, ‘‘You appear to be a 
fairly intelligent man. Do you not under- 
stand the usefulness of this measure?” 

Pavel replied loudly, ‘‘If the factory should 
drain the marsh at its own expense, we would 
all understand it!” 

“This factory is not in the philanthropy 
business!”’ remarked the director dryly. “I 
order you all to start work at once!” 

And he began to descend, cautiously feel- 
ing the iron with his feet, and without look- 
ing at anyone. 

A dissatisfied hum was heard in the crowd. 

“What!” asked the manager, halting. 

All were silent; then from the distance came 
a solitary voice, “‘You go to work yourself!” 

“Tf in fifteen minutes you do not start 
work, I’ll order every single one of you to be 
discharged!” the manager announced dryly 
and distinctly. 


He again proceeded through the crowd, 
but now an indistinct murmur followed him, 
and the shouting grew louder as his figure 
receded. 

“Speak to him!” 

“That’s what you call justice! Worse 
luck!” 

Some turned to Pavel and shouted, “Say, 
you great lawyer, you, what’s to be done 
now? You talked and talked, bat the mo- 
ment he came it all went up in the air!” 

‘Well, Vlasov, what now?” 

When the shouts became more insistent, 
Pavel raised his hand and said, ‘‘ Comrades, 
I propose that we quit work until he gives up 
that kopeck!” 

Excited voices burst out, ‘‘He thinks we’re 
fools!” 

““We ought to do it!” 

“A strike?” 

“‘For one kopeck?” 

“Why not? Why not strike?” 

“We'll all be discharged!” 

“And who is going to-do the work?” 

“There are others!” 

“Who? Judases?” 

“Every year I would have to give three 
rubles and sixty kopecks to the mosquitoes!” 

“ All of us would have to give it!” 

Pavel walked down and stood at the side 
of his mother. No one paid any attention 
to him now. They were all yelling and de- 
bating hotly with one another. 

“You cannot get them to strike!” said Ry- 
bin, coming up to Pavel. ‘Greedy as these 
people are for a penny, they are too cow- 
ardly. You may, perhaps, induce about 
three hundred of them to follow you, no 
more. It’s a heap of dung you won’t lift 
with one toss of the pitchfork, I tell you!” 

Pavel was silent. In front of him the huge 
black face of the crowd was rocking wildly, 
and fixed on him an importunate stare. His 
heart beat in alarm. It seemed to him as if 
all the words he had spoken vanished in the 
crowd without leaving any trace, like scat- 
tered drops of rain falling on parched soil. 
One after the other, workmen approached 
him praising his speech, but doubting the 
success of a strike, and complaining how lit- 
tle the people understood their own interests 
and realized their own strength. 

Pavel had a sense of injury and disappoint- 
ment as to his own power. His head ached; 
he felt desolate. Hitherto, whenever he pic- 
tured the triumph of his truth, he wanted 
to cry with the delight that seized his heart. 
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But here he had spoken his truth to the peo- 
ple, and behold! when clothed in words it 
appeared so pale, so powerless, so incapable 
of affecting anyone. He blamed himself; 
it seemed to him that he had concealed his 
dream in a poor, disfiguring garment, and no 
one could, therefore, detect its beauty. 

He went home, tired and moody. He was 
followed by his mother and Sizov, while 
Rybin walked alongside, buzzing into his ear, 
“You speak well, but you don’t speak to the 
heart! That’s the trouble! The spark must 
be thrown into the heart, into its very depths!” 

“Tt’s time we lived and were guided by 
reason,” Pavel said in a low voice. 

““The boot does not fit the foot; it’s too 
thin and narrow! The foot won’t get in! 
And if it does, it will wear the boot out 
mighty quick. That is the trouble.” 

Sizov, meanwhile, talked to the mother. 

“Tt’s time for us old folks to get into our 
graves. Nilovna! A new people is coming. 
What sort of a life have we lived? We 
crawled on our knees, and always crouched 
on the ground! But here are the new people. 
They have either come to their senses, or else 
are blundering worse than we; but they are 
not like us, anyway. Just look at those 
youngsters talking to the manager as to their 
equal! Yes, ma’am! Oh, if only my son 
Matvey were alive! Good-by, Pavel Vlasov! 
You stand up for the people all right, brother. 
God grant you his favor! Perhaps you’ll find 
a way out. God grant!” And he walked 
away. 

“Yes, you may as well die straight off!” 
murmured Rybin. ‘You are no men, now. 
You are only putty—good to fill cracks with, 
that’s all! Did you see, Pavel, who it was 
that shouted to make you a delegate? It was 
those who call you socialist—agitator—yes!— 
thinking you’d be discharged, and it would 
serve you right!” 

“They are right, according to their lights!” 
said Pavel. 

“So are wolves when they tear one another 


to pieces!” Rybin’s face was sullen, his 
voice unusually tremulous. 

The whole day Pavel felt ill at ease, as if he 
had lost something and anticipated a loss, 
without the ability to realize what he had 
lost. 

At night when the mother was asleep and 
he was reading in bed, gendarmes appeared 
and began to search everywhere—in the yard, 
in the attic. They were sullen; the yellow- 
faced officer conducted himself as on the first 
occasion, insultingly, derisively, delighting in 
abuse, endeavoring to cut down to the very 
heart. The mother, in a corner, maintained 
silence, never removing her eyes from her 
son’s face. He made every effort not to 
betray his emotion; but whenever the officer 
laughed, his fingers twitched strangely, and 
the old woman felt how hard it was for him 
not to reply, and to bear the jesting. This 
time the affair was not so terrorizing to her 
as at the first search. She felt a greater 
hatred to these gray, spurred night callers, 
and her hatred swallowed up her alarm. 

Pavel managed to whisper, “‘They’ll arrest 
me.” 

Inclining her head, she quietly replied, “I 
understand.” 

She did understand—they would put him in 
jail for what he had said to the workingmen 
that day. But since all agreed with what he 
had said, and all ought to stand up for him, 
he would not be detained long. 

She longed to embrace him and cry over 
him; but there stood the officer, watching 
her with a malevolent squint of his eyes. 
His lips trembled, his mustache twitched. It 
seemed to Vlasova that the officer was but 
waiting for her tears, complaints, and suppli- 
cations. With a supreme effort endeavoring to 
say as little as possible, she pressed her son’s 
hand, and holding her breath said slowly, in 
a low tone, “‘Good-by, Pasha. Did you take 
everything you need?” 

“Everything. Don’t worry!” 

“Christ be with you!” 


(To be continued.) 


HUMILITY 


By C. L. BETTS 


MAN I met outbraved me in debate, 
Frowning, Jovelike, at all I fain would say; 
At once the arraigner and the judge of fate, 
Counseling humility he went his way. 
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ll. GOVERNMENT BY PRIME MINISTER 


S#ANGLAND is governed by 

the House of Commons. 

The House of Commons is 

governed by the Prime Min- 

ister. The real ruler of the 

British Empire is not the 

titular sovereign, nor the 

herediiary nobility; it is the leader of the po- 

litical majority, who derives his power solely 

from the direct vote of the people. The 

Prime Minister of England is subordinate 

neither to the King nor the House of Peers. 

Every man who shares with him in the work 
of the government is his subordinate. 

Following a general election the sovereign 
sends for a member of the majority party and 
instructs him to form a government. This is 
one of those fictions of the constitutional au- 
thority of the sovereign to which the English 
people cling as to the heritage of tradition. 
The summons is delivered, but it is merely a 
form. The party leader is such not by the 
grace of the sovereign but by the choice of 
the majority; not by election but because he 
has the qualities of leadership. 

The leader, having received the sover- 
eign’s instructions to form a government, be- 
comes by that mandate the autocrat of the 
empire. His power is absolute. Like the 
President, he may appoint whomsoever he 
pleases a member of his cabinet; but unlike 
the President, he is not influenced by geo- 
graphical considerations, nor does he have 
to submit his nominations to the Senate. In 
both countries the members of the cabinet 
hold office at the will of the appointing power, 
but the tenure of office is even more precari- 
ous in England than it is in the United States. 
Here a minister may differ from the Presi- 


dent on a matter of policy and not feel it in- 
cumbent upon him to resign; in England 
there can be no differences. Either a minis- 
ter agrees with his chief or he resigns. 

In England the cabinet is an extra-legal 
creation. Nominally it is one of the commit- 
tees of the privy council, whose functions are 
to advise the sovereign, but this is simply a 
survival of medievalism. The cabinet is un- 
der the sole control of the Premier, unham- 
pered by royal or other interference; but— 
another survival—no member of the cabinet 
may make public any matter discussed by 
the cabinet without the express sanction of 
the sovereign; and when the Premier issues 
a summons to a cabinet council, which meets 
at irregular intervals according to the exi- 
gency of public business, the minister is “re- 
quested to attend a meeting of his Majesty’s 
servants.” English cabinet ministers are hu- 
man, and although they are seldom garru- 
lous, they have been known, even without the 
sovereign’s permission, to tell cabinet secrets. 
Lord Melbourne was a delightful gossiper, 
as everyone who has read Greville’s memoirs 
recalls. 

In England there are two classes of minis- 
ters, those who form the cabinet and are 
ministers with seals, and those who are not 
members of the cabinet. The “seals of of- 
fice” are small metal disks with a device or 
inscription, inclosed in a velvet case, which 
the outgoing ministry surrender to the King, 
and are given by him to the new ministers. 
The seals are never used and are merely a 
relic of a day when great men were a little bit 
shaky about their signatures and found it 
more convenient to seal a document than to 
sign it. Probably a minister never sees his 
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seal except when he receives it from the sov- 
ereign and returns it to his hands, which he 


always does personally. When Lord North 
went out of office, George III was so in- 
censed at him that he refused to grant the 
customary audience and sent him a peremp- 
tory order to deliver the seal to an under 


secretary. When he arrived, Lord North 
was in bed, and on being told that a messen- 
ger desired to see him on the King’s business, 
North replied that in that case he must see 
Lady North too. The under secretary was 
admitted to the bedroom. Lord North gave 
him the key to the closet where the seal was 
kept and calmly went to sleep. 

The English cabinet is a flexible body 
as to numbers, usually consisting of about 
twenty members. It includes both lords and 
commoners, so that the government has 
its official spokesmen in both houses. The 
Premier may be a peer or a commoner—in 
either case his authority is equally great— 
but if he is a peer his control over legislation 
must be exercised by a deputy, a member of 
the cabinet who is officially recognized as 
the leader of the House. In Washington a 
senator may go on the floor of the House of 
Representatives; in the House of Commons 
a peer is a “stranger,” permitted no more 


privileges than a “stranger” from Kalama- 
zoo, and, like him, liable to arrest if he set 
foot on the sacred legislative ground. 

The Lord Chancellor, the Secretaries of 
State for Home Affairs, Foreign Affairs, War, 
Colonies, and India, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (the British Secretary of the 
Treasury), the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(the Secretary of the Navy), and a few others, 
are invariably members of the cabinet, or 
ministers with seals. Apart from that, it is 
solely a matter of choice with the Premier 
what other men he shall include in the cabi- 
net or make them ministers without port- 
folio. There is no fixed rule. A big man is 
often compensated for having to take a minor 
office by its being gilded with a portfolio. 
Even such an important official as the Post- 
master-General is not by right a member of 
the cabinet, and in Lord Salisbury’s ministry 
of 1895 the Postmaster-General was not in- 
cluded in the cabinet. All told, the govern- 
ment of England consists of only forty-six 
persons, and the transfer of political control 
from one party to another directly affects 
only these forty-six persons and a few great 
functionaries of state, whose duties are 
purely ornamental. In all, not one hundred 
persons are concerned by a change of ad- 
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ministration. Postmasters, government em- 
ployees of every class, from messengers 
to ambassadors and colonial administrators, 
are not disturbed by the transfer of power. 
Clearly no political party in England can 
count upon pat- 
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a loose way of doing business that would 
wreck any country whose expenditures must 
be scientifically adjusted to-its receipts. The 
heads of the great spending departments sub- 
mit their estimates to the Chancellor. As- 

suming, by way 





ronage as a po- 
litical asset. 
The principle 
on which the 
parliamentary 
system of Eng- 
land is founded 
is the rule of 
the majority, 
and the majori- 
ty elects to sur- 
render its power 
to one man—the 
Premier. The 
power of the ma- 
jority is so strict- 
ly recognized 
that the rules of 
the House of 
Commons de- 
prive the minori- 
ty of all power to 
initiate or shape 
legislation. 
When a majori- 
ty of the elector- 
ate of the king- 
dom has sanc- 
tioned a policy 
represented by a 
political party, 
that party is 
given free hand 





of illustration, 
that the First 
Lord of the 
Admiralty is ad- 
vised by his tech- 
nical experts to 
build three great 
battleships and 
has accepted 
this recommen- 
dation, he for- 
wards an esti- 
mate for their 
construction to 
the Chancellor. 
The Chancellor, 
because he can- 
not see his way 
clear to supply 
the money, or 
for any other 
reason, antago- 
nizes the ex- 
penditure, and 
as the Chancel- 
lor of the Ex- 
chequer is not 
superior to the 
First Lord of 
the Admiralty, 
the question is 
referred to the 
cabinet. In the 








to put its policy 
into operation. 
In all legisla- 
tures the power of the majority is the control 
which it exercises to tax the people and spend 
their money. See then how absolute is the 
power of the Prime Minister in his command 
of the treasury. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is the 
finance minister of the empire. He calcu- 
lates on certain sums to be derived from the 
customs, internal revenue, income tax, death 
duties, and other miscellaneous sources, and, 
like every prudent man of affairs, is governed 
in his expenditures by his estimated income. 
In America the Secretary of the Treasury 
estimates the national income and Congress 
spends it or exceeds it according to its mood; 
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cabinet there is 
a committee on 
finance, consist- 
ing of the Prime Minister, the First Lord of 
the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and one or two additional members depending 
upon circumstances. This committee will 
finally decide whether the First Lord of the 
Admiralty or the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
shall be sustained. But although nominally it 
is the committee, it is really the Premier who 
decides, because if any member of the cabinet 
disagrees with his chief, he is compelled to 
resign. If the finance committee of the cab- 
inet sustains the First Lord of the Admiralty 
in opposition to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the latter would at once tender his 
resignation. It was a difference of this char- 
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acter that brought to a sudden end the bril- 
liant but brief career of the late Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. As Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer he opposed the estimates of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary of 
State for War, and as they were supported 
by the cabinet, his resignation followed as a 
matter of course. 

The cabinet having accepted the estimates, 
they are prepared and laid before the House. 
The committee system as it exists in Con- 
gress, by which every bill after introduction 
in the House or Senate is automatically re- 
ferred to a standing committee, is unknown 
in Parliament. There are only two standing 
committees in the House of Commons: the 
Grand Committee on Law and the Grand 
Committee on Trade. To the former are 
referred all bills relating to law, courts of 
justice, and legal procedure; and to the latter, 
bills relating to trade, manufactures, and 
agriculture. These committees consist of 
from sixty to eighty members each; they are 
nonpartisan, their members being selected 
by a committee on selection, which is ap- 
pointed for the purpose and consists of the 
oldest and most experienced members vf the 
House. To the grand committee the com- 
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mittee on selection adds fifteen members of 
the House as specialists who have professional 
or technical knowledge of the subject under 
consideration, and who retire from the com- 
mittee when the bill is reported back to the 
House. These committees, it will be seen, 
are radically different from the committees of 
Congress; they, in fact, do what the House or 
Senate does in open session, and by putting 
a bill in proper legislative shape save the 
time of the House. 

The House goes into committee to raise 
revenue and to expend it. When the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer lays his budget be- 
fore the House and explains how he proposes 
to obtain money for the needs of the empire, 
the House resolves itself into Committee on 
Ways and Means. When the money that the 
Chancellor has raised is to be expended, the 
House resolves itself into Committee of Sup- 
ply. There is a permanent chairman of com- 
mittees, who holds office during the life of a 
Parliament and is paid a salary of $12,500 a 
year. The chairman of committees is dep- 
uty Speaker and takes the chair in the ab- 
sence of the Speaker. In committee a mem- 
ber addresses the chairman by name and not 
by his title. The Speaker ceases to be a 
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partisan the moment he is elected, and is sim- 
ply the presiding officer of the House, and 
although parties change, the Speaker does not. 
He takes no part in debate and does not vote 
except to break a tie. The chairman of com- 
mittees is always a member of the majority 
party and, on the death or resignation of the 
Speaker, is almost invariably promoted to the 
speakership, even although he is the political 
opponent of the majority. Thus the present 
Speaker, Mr. Lowther, was nominated chair- 
man of committees by the late conservative 
Premier, Mr. Balfour; he succeeded to the 
speakership when the Conservatives were in 
power and he was continued in office by the 
present Liberal Party. So exalted is the re- 
spect of politicians for the office of Speaker 
that the return of the occupant of the chair to 
Parliament is no longer opposed, as it would 
be considered unseemly for him, even for the 
few weeks required to make a political cam- 
paign in England, to descend from the high 
plane of judicial nonpartisanship to the level 
of party controversy. The Speaker is the 
free choice of the House, but the fiction of 
the sovereign’s approval is still preserved. 
When a new Parliament is elected the House 
is summoned to the bar of the House of Lords 
and instructed by the Lord Chancellor to 
elect a Speaker. When the Speaker is elected 
he duly presents himself at the bar to an- 
nounce the fact of his election, and then is 
gravely told that the King, being sensible of 
“‘his zeal for the public service” and “his 
undoubted efficiency to execute all the ardu- 
ous duties,” does ‘most readily approve and 
confirm your election as Speaker.” 

The election of a Speaker by the House is 
a quaint reminder of the past. The chief 
clerk rises and points with his finger, but 
without saying a word to the member on the 
government side who has been deputied to 
nominate the Speaker, and the motion hav- 
ing been made, the clerk similarly points his 
finger at the member on the opposition side 
who is to second the motion; after which both 
sides of the House cheer. The Speaker elect, 
sitting with the other members, rises and 
makes a brief speech of thanks, then his pro- 
poser and seconder take hold of his hands 
and escort him up the floor of the House to 
the chair. 

Now this rather amusing spectacle of three 
men, one of them the First Commoner of the 
Realm, walking up the floor hand in hand 
like children playing a game, is another of 
those traditions so dear to the House of Com- 
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mons. Long years ago, long before Colum- 
bus strained his eyes through the spume of 
the sea to view the land of his discovery, it 
was the custom for the Speaker elect to pro- 
test that of all men he was the most unfit and 
unworthy to be thus honored above his mean 
deserts, and the hands of his sponsors in his 
was proof to the House that unwillingly he 
was being forced into the chair. As the 
years went by, the speech of deprecation was 
dropped, but as the Speaker elect was es- 
corted to the chair, he had to wriggle his 
shoulders to pretend that he was struggling 
to escape the honor that the House would 
thrust upon him. A sense of humor is fatal 
to tradition. The wriggling of the Speak- 
er excited ridicule and not respect. He no 
longer wriggles, but he must still go as a 
captive led to the place of honor. 

What are known in Congress as appropria- 
tion bills, in Parliament are called supply, 
because the House is asked to vote supplies 
to the crown for the various purposes indi- 
cated; in theory all money being voted to and 
expended by the sovereign. When a supply 
bill is brought in, the minister whose depart- 
ment is in charge of the bill, first makes a 
general statement explaining its broad prin- 
ciples, after which the estimates are taken up 
and each item is separately passed upon. So 
far there is not much difference in the pro- 
cedure between Parliament and Congress, 
but from now on the methods of the two 
bodies radically diverge. In Congress any 
member may move to reduce or increase any 
item recommended by the head of the de- 
partment or reported by the committee to 
which the bill has been referred, but in Par- 
liament only a “Front Bench” man (so called 
because ministers sit on the front bench to 
the right of the Speaker) can move to in- 
crease an estimate, and a motion to that ef- 
fect made by a “‘private” member (that is, a 
member in opposition or in the majority but 
who is not a member of the government) is 
out of order and cannot be entertained by 
the chairman. Any member may move a re- 
duction of the proposed expenditure, and he 
has of course the right to vote against any 
single item of a bill, or the bill as a whole. 
No private member can introduce a bill to 
impose a tax or charge upon the British peo- 
ple or its revenues. 

It will be seen that the government, or in 
other words the Prime Minister, can count 
with absolute certainty on the House adopt- 
ing the estimates without the change of a 
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single figure so long as he commands a ma- 
jority. Not a penny can be added to the 
estimates, because a motion to that effect 
can only be made by a minister. None 
of the estimates will be reduced, because 
that could only be done by a combination 
of the Prime Minister’s supporters with the 
opposition, which would mean the defeat of 
the government and a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. 

The life of a Parliament is seven years, 
but it may be brought to an end at any time 
before the septennial period if the govern- 
ment of the day no longer has a majority 
in the Commons, which may come about 
through by-elections or the disaffection of 
the government’s nominal supporters. In 
that case the method employed is to move 
the reduction of the salary of the First Lord 
of the Admirglty (assuming that the naval 
estimates are before the House) by £100. 
The amount of course is merely a convenient 
symbol, but it is the principle involved and 
the unwritten law that governs it that areall 
important. If the motion should carry, it 
would be tantamount to an expression of 
disapproval on the part of the House, which 
would result in the immediate resignation 
from the cabinet of the First Lord. But it 


would have even more serious consequences. 
It would mean the downfall of the cabinet, 
because in theory the cabinet is a whole and 
not a collection of units, and disapproval ‘of 
the course of one member, who presumably 
has the confidence of his colleagues, means 
disapproval of all, and no cabinet can exist 
that does not have the confidence of the ma- 
jority of the House. It is worth remembering 
that the present Premier, Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, pulled down the last Lib- 
eral government in that way. Sir Henry was 
Secretary of State for War, and in committee 
of supply on the army estimates, on June 21, 
1895, St. John Broderick moved the reduc- 
tion of the salary of the Secretary by £100, 
in consequence of the insufficient supply of 
cordite, which was used by the Conserva- 
tives generally to attack the administration 
of the war office. The motion being carried, 
the cabinet at once resigned. 

A cabinet may also be forced out by being 
squarely beaten on an important measure. 
On a minor amendment or an unimportant 
measure it has sometimes been caught nap- 
ping, especially when the normal majority 
is large, as then the members become care- 
less in their attendance; but the defeat of any 
measure to which the government stands 
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committed, or any of its major provisions, 
marks the fall of the government. 

There is still a third way to bring about a 
dissolution. A motion can be offered ex- 
pressing want of confidence in the ministers; 
a motion, by the way, which the Speaker will 
not entertain unless it is made by the Leader 
of the Opposition or a member acting for him 
and in his name. Then a day is set for the 
discussion of the motion and the government 
is put on trial, the opposition acting as the 
prosecuting attorney. The leader of the mi- 
nority, who is formally known as the Leader 
of his Majesty’s Opposition, an ex-premier 
or a distinguished former member of the 
cabinet, opens the debate and arraigns the 
government for its sins of omission and com- 
mission, and the Prime Minister and the 
other ministers reply. At the time appointed 
for the close of debate the House divides, 
and on that division depends whether the 
world shall learn next morning that the gov- 
ernment still holds office or has been swept 
into the oblivion of defeat. 

The fact that everything done by the gov- 
ernment is sustained by the party, would cre- 
ate the impression either that party disci- 
pline is much stronger in England than in 
America or that Englishmen are much less 
independent than Americans. Neither con- 
clusion is correct. The reason the govern- 
ment is sustained is that sane men do not 
commit suicide, and politicians are more anx- 
ious to remain in the flesh of politics than to 
find obscurity in the graveyard of private 
life. Suppose, for the sake of illustration, 
that the President in his annual message to 
Congress announced that a tariff bill would 
be laid before the House, which must be 
passed at the session about to begin. Sup- 
pose that in the event of the bill not passing 
Congress would be dissolved. If that were 
the parliamentary system of America, how 
often would Republicans vote against their 
own party or Democrats vote with their oppo- 
nents? A man has been known sometimes 
deliberately to “cross the floor,” that is, to 
renounce his party and enter the ranks of 
the opposition, but so long as he is a party 
man, he must vote as the Premier commands 
him or be the means of turning him out. 
This of course applies only to questions of 
policy or business which is sponsored by the 
government; on legislation not backed by the 
government a member may vote as he pleases. 

Perhaps one reason greater than all others 
why men stand for their party and frequently 
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vote to sustain it when they are not thorough- 
ly in sympathy with its entire policy, is the 
primal instinct of possession. Except for the 
honor and a certain prestige, men profit noth- 
ing by being elected to Parliament. They 
are not paid; they have no perquisites in the 
way of luxurious committee rooms, private 
secretaries, clerks, messengers, mileage, or 
patronage. They pay their own election 
expenses, which are frequently heavy. A 
seat in Parliament is not a stepping-stone to 
a seat on the bench or a diplomatic appoint- 
ment or a “government job,” which is the 
solace for the broken-down politician in 
America whose constituents have tired of 
him. Of the 670 men who make up the 
House, forty-six only can hope to gain direct 
financial profit (putting the most sordid con- 
struction on motives) by their party being in 
power; and as a rule a man serves a long 
apprenticeship before he can hope for even a 
minor appointment. Clearly the dominating 
motive is not to be found in the financial re- 
turn, and the more rational explanation, in 
addition to the one already given, is that the 
Englishman is more conservative than the 
American. With him party allegiance is a 
conviction almost as strong as faith, and the 
Conservative really and honestly believes that 
the country is in danger whenever its destinies 
are controlled by the Liberals; exactly as a 
Church of England man regards a Non- 
conformist as little better than a heretic. 

A vote in the House of Commons is a more 
elaborate ceremony than in Congress. When 
a question is put to vote, the Speaker asks 
the members who support it to say ‘‘ Aye,” 
and those opposed “‘No.” If he announces, 
“T think the ayes have it,” a member: who 
has voted in the negative may say, “I think 
the noes have it,’ whereupon the Speaker 
repeats that the ayes have it, and on again 
being challenged says, “Strangers must 
withdraw.” Formerly the occupants of the 
galleries were unceremoniously hustled out, 
but now only the strangers under the clock 
are turned out, and a bar is dropped cutting 
off the under-the-clock seats from the floor 
of the House. When the Speaker orders 
strangers to withdraw, the clerk at the table 
turns a sandglass, which runs out in three 
minutes; the doors of the House are opened 
wide by the sergeant-at-arms and strangers 
in the lobby must retire; electric bells ring 
in all parts of the building. As the last 
grain of sand trickles out the Speaker cries, 
“Order, order,” and the sergeant-at-arms 
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THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


locks the door. The Speaker again puts 
the question, and on being challenged says: 
“The ayes to the right, and the noes to the 
left. Tellers for the ayes, Mr. A and Mr. B; 
tellers for the noes, Mr. X and Mr. Y.” 
Usually the government tellers are the two 
junior lords of the treasury, and for the op- 
position the mover and seconder of the 
amendment. The ayes then pass to the 
right of the Speaker’s chair into a lobby 
separated from the chamber by a partition, 
and the noes pass to the left into a similar 
lobby. When the House is empty the en- 
trance doors to the lobbies are locked and 
the exit doors at the other ends are opened, 
and as the members pass through, their 
names are checked on a list. At the exit 
door are two of the tellers, one representing 
the government and the other the opposition, 
who count the members as they leave the 


lobby. 


When the counting is finished the 
four tellers range themselves in a row in 
front of the table, and after they have bowed 
to the Speaker, the principal teller for the 
majority announces in a loud voice: “‘ Ayes 


to the right, 298; noes to the left, 240.” The 
tellers again bow and return to their seats, 
and the Speaker announces the vote and 
adds: ‘‘ The ayes have it.” 

The rules of the House of Commons do 
not permit of irrelevancy in debate, and the 
rule is rigidly enforced. When the naval es- 
timates are under consideration members 
must confine their speeches to the discussion 
of those estimates and the policy involved, 
and they cannot, as they do in Congress, 
offer a formal amendment and use it as a 
peg on which to hang a speech on tariff, the 
Philippines, or any other subject which is not 
relevant to the navy strictly construed. This 
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rigid adherence to the subject matter has its 
effect on the styles of oratory of the two 
bodies. In Washington one goes to the Cap- 
itol to listen to oratory and is disappointed 
if he doesn’t hear it. The speeches of men 
with a reputation for eloquence are an- 
nounced days in advance in the local papers 
just as is the lecture of a renowned platform 
speaker, and on the appointed day the gal- 
leries are crowded with people, as in the old 
days they went to lyceums or theaters to 
hear Beecher or Ingersoll. I have spent a 
good many hours in Parliament, but I have 
never heard a speech that in any way corre- 
sponded to the set speeches of senators and 
representatives; I mean the speech in which 
“Rome steeped in her corruption” fell, with 
the moral that the American republic was 
tottering because there is a duty on eggs. 
The English parliamentary speech, even 
when it is made by a front bench man who 
has full confidence in his powers and knows 
that the House will listen to him, ,is essen- 
tially the speech of a business man or a law- 
yer who feels that the jury is too hard-headed 
and too cynical to indulge in the luxury of 
emotions; too unimaginative to be blinded by 
rhetorical color; and that only the facts and 
the evidence, presented in the most lucid and 
direct manner, will make it render a verdict 
in his favor. 

Last summer I heard Mr. Haldane, the 
Secretary for War, explain his army scheme 
to the House in his three hours’ speech, 
which the reader will remember from the 
previous article was regarded by the London 
press as a remarkable four de force. Mr. 
Haldane is one of the leaders of the British 
bar, and his manner of speaking in the House 
differed scarcely in a perceptible degree from 
an argument I have heard him make in the 
law courts. His sentences were short, crisp, 
and terse; the manner of a lawyer. His 
speech was almost as full of figures as the 
budget speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He dealt with money and men; 
of the money to be saved by the reduction 
of certain regiments and the increased effi- 
ciency that would follow, and here was the 
opportunity to talk about the valor of British 
troops, beginning with the cloth yard shafts 
at Agincourt and ending with the Tugela, 
which I venture to believe no American Con- 
gressman could have resisted. But Mr. Hal- 
dane knew his audience too well. He mar- 
shaled his facts as he would his evidence, 
but metaphors and tropes and similes, his- 
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torical references, poetical illusions, and 
imaginative color, one may search forsthere 
as fruitlessly as in a text-book on.contracts. 

This army scheme of Mr. Haldane’s is one 
of the most striking illustrations of the enor- 
mous power of the government and the neg- 
ligible power of Parliament. Without at- 
tempting to give details, it is sufficient to say 
that Mr. Haldane announced to the House 
that he proposed to reduce the army by 20,- 
coco men, to disband certain regiments and 
make other changes, by which a very large 
sum of money could be saved to the taxpayer 
and the efficiency of the army would be 
greatly increased. The merits of the scheme 
are not material, but one can see that it 
is somewhat startling for a,war minister to 
reduce the strength of the army without spe- 
cific authority from Parliament. Mr. Hal- 
dane laid his plan before the House, which 
was permitted to discuss it for three hours, 
and that was the end of the matter. The dis- 
cussion, so far as the House was concerned, 
was purely academic, as there was no op- 
portunity given for a vote and no means 
whereby the House could register its dis- 
approval except by speeches. Even if the 
measure had been so shaped that it required 
a vote of the House of Commons it would 
have been sustained, because, as I have al- 
ready explained, had the House rejected it 
the cabinet would have at once resigned. 
Compare Mr. Haldane’s power with that of 
the President, or Secretary Taft, or Speaker 
Cannon backed by his majority, and it will 
be seen how unhampered is the majority party 
in England in executing its policy. 

There are five different forms of address 
used by members in speaking when refer- 
ring to other members. A plain mister is an 
“honorable member”; a privy councilor is 
“the right honorable member”; a naval or 
military man is gallant as well as honorable; 
a lawyer is “‘learned and honorable”; and 
the younger son of a peer, who bears a cour- 
tesy title but is a commoner, is “the noble 
lord.” It is bad form not to use the precise 
mode of address, which is frequently embar- 
rassing for the new member. A former 
leader of the House, popularly supposed to 
have been the original of Gilbert’s “Ruler 
of the Queen’s Navee,” Mr. W. H. Smith, 
who made a fortune selling books and news- 
papers and was a very simple and delightful 
old gentleman, was once addressed as “the 
right honorable and learned.” ‘Oh, no, not 
learned,” he modestly interrupted. 
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One of the most interesting times for a 


stranger to be in the House is after the con- 
clusion of routine business, when, for the 
hour following, the ministers or their under 
secretaries are kept busy replying to ques- 


tions. That is at least one privilege of which 
the private member has not been robbed. 
The question is reduced to writing and 
handed to the clerk at the table, and the fol- 
lowing day it is printed on the white paper 
with which every member is supplied. On 
one day when I was in the House last summer 
there were 104 questions on the paper affect- 
ing almost every branch of the government. 
The Natal uprising had been used by the 
opposition to hackle the government, and on 
the notice paper appears this question: 

“No. 16. Mr. Bottomly—To ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether his Majesty’s government will con- 
sider the propriety of making a friendly rep- 
resentation to the Natal military authorities 
in favor of substituting photography for de- 
capitation as a means of identification in the 
field.” 

Ministers may not ignore a question or re- 
fuse to furnish the information required un- 
less they are unable to do so or they frankly 
tell the House that any discussion of the sub- 


ject at that time would be contrary to the 
public interests. The replies to be made by 
the ministers have been carefully prepared 
for them by their departmental chiefs, and 
as the number of the question is called by the 
Speaker the member rises and repeats the 
number and the minister to whom it is di- 
rected reads the answer. Sometimes the 
reply may lead to a further question, which 
the minister may answer at the moment if he 
has the information readily available; but in 
case he wants time for reflection or research 
he asks for notice, and the matter remains in 
abeyance until the question duly appears on 
the paper. Question time often enables the 
House to bait a minister or permits him to 
show the not overexalted opinion he holds of 
those pestiferous persons who sit on the op- 
posite benches. A minister must treat a 
question with respect, but he may select his 
own words and give his voice that particular 
inflection which is most exasperating to the 
person whom he addresses. Argument or 
discussion of a question is contrary to the 
rules of the House. The member must 
strictly confine himself to eliciting informa- 
tion, and the reply of the minister, to use a 
legal term, must be responsive and not argu- 
mentative. But a witty or pointed reply is 
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sometimes as good as an argument. Last 
summer in honor of Mr. Chamberlain’s sev- 
entieth birthday his Birmingham constitu- 
ents held a great celebration which wound 
up with a torchlight procession. Judge then 
the amusement of ‘Mr. Chamberlain’s politi- 
cal rivals when the reporter of a free-trade 
paper discovered that the torches used in 
honor of the great protagonist of protection 
were made in Germany, to guard against 
whose pauper labor is one of the principal 
objects of the English protectionists. One 
of the Irish members asked the president of 
the Board of Trade if his attention had been 
directed to the matter, and whether the law 
had not been violated as the torches were 
not marked “Made in Germany.” The 
president of the Board of Trade said he had 
no official information on the subject, but “I 
should be glad to think that the followers 
and admirers of the right honorable gentle- 
man the member from West Birmingham 
appreciated for at least one evening the ad- 
vantages of free trade. I have great doubt 
if there was any contravention of the Mer- 
chandise. Marks Act. In any case action 


would be difficult now, as I understand that 
the last particle of evidence as to the nation- 
ality of the torches imported was consumed 


in the course of the festivities.” 

If you had read your London pgggr the 
next morning you would have seen 4 a 
ets following the quotation, “Ministerial 
laughter.” The English newspapers always 
make a point of carefully noting these in- 
terruptions. ‘“TIronical opposition cheers,” 
‘Ministerial cheers,’ and other similar par- 
enthetical explanations are freely scattered 
through the parliamentary report; and al- 
though frequent reference is made to cheers, 
the House never cheers as the word is under- 
stood in America or as Englishmen use it 
everywhere else except as applied to Parlia- 
ment. A House of Commons “cheer” is but 
a short and guttural “Hear, hear! Hear, 
hear!” and the “ironical cheers” consist in 
members saying ‘‘Oh, oh!” 

In Congress, in the House or Senate, any 
member can introduce a bill without formal- 
ity; in the House a member merely drops the 
bill in the box, and it then automatically goes 
to the appropriate committee; in the Senate 
the bill can be presented at any time in open 
session. In the House of Commons the pro- 
cedure is more elaborate. No bill can be 
introduced, not even by the government, un- 
less the House has by motion given its per- 
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mission or a member has given notice of his 
intention to bring in a bill, but the introduc- 
tion of a bill may be, and sometimes is, op- 
posed? No “money bill” (that is, a bill im- 
posing a charge upon the public revenues or 
on the people or making any appropriation 
of money) can be introduced unless it has 
been authorized by a committee of the whole 
House, and then only by a minister. The 
scope therefore permitted the private mem- 
ber in the introduction of bills is very limited, 
and: the opportunity afforded him to enact 
his bill into law is even more circumscribed. 
In fact, it is only by the veriest chance that a 
private member’s bill becomes a law. Gov- 
ernment business has precedence, and it is 
only twice a week, before, Easter, and after 
that once, that the private member can be 
heard. The* first reading of a bill in the 
House of Commons is formal, but it is on 
the second reading that the debate takes 
place; and when a member introduces a bill 
he gives notice of the day when he will ask 
to have the bill read the second time. On 
the first two days of a session a member who 
proposes to introduce a bill enters his name 
on a list, once only, and on the third day 
the names are drawn. The members whose 
names are drawn may in their order select 
the day on which they will have their bills 
read for the second time. Those members 
who have drawn blanks are not precluded 
from introducing bills, but they must take 
their chance; and it is seldom that a chance 
presents itself, as the time is so fully occu- 
pied. In that case he may be able to get a 
friend to introduce the bill for him, and the 
bill does not bear the name of a single mem- 
ber, as it does in Congress, but is inscribed 
with the names of the members, not exceed- 
ing twelve, by whom it is to be supported. 

It is very rarely that a private member’s 
bill becomes a law. Ifa private member’s bill 
has the approval of the country the gov- 
ernment will come to its support or agree to 
introduce a bill to deal with the question, 
and then the bill is safe, as the government 
controls the business of the House and can 
secure time for the consideration of its meas- 
ures. The English system is hard on the 
private member, but it has its advantages. 
Thousands of ridiculous bills are not intro- 
duced at every session as they are at Wash- 
ington simply for effect, and time is not 
wasted in considering bills which everyone 
knows are not introduced with the serious 
intention to enact them into laws. 





THE RIDDLE OF PERSONALITY 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


Ill. 


WARANCE may well be called 

7 the cradle of the scientific 

study of personality. It 

was there that Mesmer 

>, first drew popular attention 

to the phenomena of hyp- 

notism, and thus raised 

inte as to the correctness of the habitual 
view of the nature of the self; it was there that 
Bertrand discerned the great fact of sugges- 
tion underlying and ani- 
mating all hypnotic 
manifestations; and if, 
with the researches of 
Esdaile, Elliotson, and 
Braid, England for the 
time assumed _leader- 
ship in this field of 
research, France since 
Braid’s day has re- 
gained and continues to 
hold premier place. It 
is unquestionably true 
that, from the theoreti- 
cal and philosophical 
standpoint, England is 
to-day in a unique po- 
sition, thanks to the 
labors of Sidgwick, 
Myers, Gurney, and 
their associates in the 
Society for Psychical 
Research. But in re- 
spect to practicality, to 
the application of’ the 
new knowledge to pur- 
poses immediately beneficial to mankind, 
there is no country that has achieved as much 
as France. Since, therefore, any survey of 
the subject would be incomplete without 
making clear the concrete as well as abstract 


PIONEERS OF FRANCE 


JEAN MARCOT CHARCOT 


IN A NEW WORLD 


gains effected, it is not only desirable but 
necessary to review the work of those who 
may with peculiar fitness be termed pioneers 
of France in a new world. 

A Frenchman, indeed, was the legitimate 
inheriter of the mantle of Braid. This was 
Dr. A. A. Liébeault, now famous the world 
over as'the founder of psychotherapeutics, 
or the science of healing by suggestion. Lié- 
beault, who was born in 1823, began to study 
mesmerism in a desul- 
tory way as early as 
1848. But it was not 
until 1860, the year of 
Braid’s death, that he 
undertook systematic 
research with a view to 
ascertaining its efficacy 
as an adjunct to medi- 
cine. A poverty-strick- 
en country doctor, al- 
ways hard pressed to 
earn a livelihood, he 
did not hesitate to make 
great sacrifices to at- 
tain his object. To his 
thriftily inclined peas- 
ant clientéle he an- 
nounced: “If you wish 
to be treated by drugs 
as of old, I will so treat 
you, but you will have 
to pay my fees; if, how- 
ever, you allow me to 
treat you by mesmer- 
ism, I will do so free 
of charge.” In this way he secured many 
patients suffering from the most varied ail- 
ments, and the cures he effected brought him 
fame throughout the countryside. Soon he 
removed to the town of Nancy, where he 
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based his practice entirely on mesmerism 
—or hypnotism, to use the term then being 
generally adopted—and devoted himself to 
the relief of the afflicted poor. In his view, 
as in that of the “school” of which he 
later became the head, the induction of hyp- 
nosis and all the phenomena of hypnotism 
are due to nothing but suggestion, and the 
hypnotic trance itself is of the nature of sleep. 
These opinions he set forth in a book which 
he published in 1866, but which attracted 
so little attention that, it is sajd, only one 
copy was sold. The time was not yet ripe 
for wide acceptance of the marvels of hyp- 
notism, and if the peasantry, rid of their ills, 
blessed him as “the good father Liébeault,” 
his medical colleagues deemed him a fanatic 
if not a madman. 

In fact, general appreciation of the services 
Liébeault was rendering did not come until 
1882, when a case of sciatica of six years’ 
standing was reported as cured by him. It 
happened that the patient had been treated by 
the celebrated Dr. Bernheim of the College 
of Nancy, and the latter, desirous of meeting 
the man who had succeeded where he had 
failed, paid a visit to Liébeault’s clinic. He 
came as a skeptic, but what he saw shook 
his skepticism to its foundations. A small 
outer room was crowded with patients, vic- 
tims of all manner of maladies, but singularly 
hopeful and cheerful, chatting together with 


a vivacity unknown in the mournful waiting 
room of the orthodox physician. In an in- 
ner chamber Liébeault, of unimposing pres- 
ence but of a countenance that radiated kind- 
ness and strength, hypnotized each in turn 
and with wonderful rapidity. It was seldom 
that more than ten minutes elapsed between 
the entry and departure of a patient. “Sit 
down, think of nothing, absolutely nothing. 
Look at me. There, you are going to sleep 
already, your eyes are heavy, you cannot open 
them. No, there is no use of trying. My 
voice seems distant to you. You are asleep, 
asleep, asleep. Sleep then, my friend.” 
Thus, with variations, ran his formula. 
Sometimes he had but to pronounce the word 
“Sleep!” and the patient was entranced. 
Then would follow curative suggestions, im- 
pressing upon the sleeper’s mind the fact that 
the painful symptoms would be ameliorated 
and finally disappear, that he would be free 
from insomnia, enjoy good digestion, et 
cetera¥ 

“But do you mean,” cried Bernheim, as 
he watched the patients come and go, “do 
you mean that by telling these people that 
they will regain health they actually regain 
it?” 

“Not always, but often.” 

“‘How, then, do you do it?” 


HENRY SIDGWICK 
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“As yet I do not know. Come ahd help 
me learn.” , 

And Bernheim came, not once but many 
times; in the end to associate himself with 
Liébeault’s labors, and to bring as coworkers 
two other scientists of wide reputation, Dr. 
Liégeois and Professor Beaunis, the first to 
study hypnotism in its legal aspects, the sec- 
ond to explore it from the physiological stand- 
point. Now Liébeault’s reputation advanced 
by leaps and bounds, became national, even 
international; now the first edition of his long- 
neglected book was speedily exhausted; and 
now savants of all countries turned their steps 
to Nancy. 

Meanwhile another Frenchman, Dr. Char- 
cot, had been working vigorously in the ef- 
fort to arouse the scientific as well as the gen- 
eral public to the importance of hypnotism. 
Charcot, however, was handicapped from the 
outset by theories which from their very na- 
ture tended to retard his progress. Unlike 
Liébeault he affirmed that hypnosis was es- 
sentially a pathological condition akin to hys- 
teria, and unlike Liébeault again he confined 
his experiments to one class of subjects, hys- 
terical patients, and principally to the pa- 
tients in the Salpétritre, the great Parisian 
asylum with which he was connected. 
“There were two reasons for this,”” he once 
explained, “‘first, because the practice of hyp- 
notization is by no means free from danger 
to whoever may be subjected to it; and, sec- 
ondly, because not infrequently we see hys- 
teric symptoms manifest themselves at the 
first attempt of this kind, which may thus be 
the occasional cause of this neurosis, One 
avoids this danger, and consequently a heavy 
responsibility, by operating, as I have ever 
done, only upon subjects that are manifestly 
hysterical. The second reason why I have 
always preferred to act in this way .. . is 
that hysterical subjects are as a rule much 
more sensitive than persons reputed to be in 
sound health.” 

Charcot stoutly denied that suggestion 
played any important réle in hypnotism, and 
he employed purely physical means to induce 
the hypnotic state. Sometimes he would fol- 
low the Braidian method of having the pa- 
tient gaze steadily at a small bright object; 
sometimes he would substitute for protracted 
gazing suddenness and intensity of impression 
by unexpectedly exposing before the patient’s 
eyes a powerful electric or magnesium light, 
or by clanging a gong. “The instrument 
being struck, the patient not expecting it, she 
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is seen to become suddenly motionless, as 
though frozen where she stands, fixed in the 
gesture she may have been making when the 
gong was sounded.” But this last method 
not infrequently brought on attacks of hys- 
teria instead of the hypnotic trance, and even 
Charcot admitted that it was “a rather brutal 
expedient.” For our present purpose it is 
not necessary to inquire into the merits of 
the controversy provoked by his theories and 
methods, and still in progress. Our chief 
concern is with results, and however much 
the Salpétritre school of hypnotism may be 
in error, its founder and his disciples, notably 
Pierre Janet and Alfred Binet, have in no 
small measure advanced our knowledge of 
the true nature of man. This, though, must 
be said, that had not Bernheim, Beaunis, and 
Liégeois associated themselves with Liébeault 
when they did, hypnotism must have lan- 
guished longer in disrepute, for Charcot was 
far from persuading the scientific world of its 
rationality. 

From the standpoint of personality the re- 
searches of both schools have been significant 
in two important ways—first, in proving the 
complexity and divisibility of the self, and, 
second, in focusing attention on the possi- 
bility of manipulating this complexity and 
divisibility to repair the ravages of disease in 
the bodily organism, as also to provide the 
individual with means of better adjusting 
himself, morally and intellectually, to his 
environment. Almost from the first the 
French investigators were forced to recog- 
nize the fact that under the hypnotic influence 
personality is subject to strange alterations. 
Indeed, even before they began to gain any 
insight into the mechanism of these altera- 
tions, there was suggested to them, by the 
peculiar case of Félida X., the hypothesis 
that every human being is born with at least 
the germ of a secondary personality latent 
within him. The reported details of this 
case may be outlined as follows: 

Félida was a native of Bordeaux, the 
daughter of a sea captain, and until her thir- 
teenth year seemed like any normal child. 
Then, however, she manifested tendencies to 
hysteria, and a little later fell periodically and 
quite spontaneously into a trancelike con- 
dition, out of which she would emerge the 
possessor of characteristics radically differ- 
ent from those of her normal self. Oddly 
enough, the secondary Félida was a con- 
spicuous improvement over the primary Fé- 
lida, who was of a melancholy, fretful, and 
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taciturn disposition, whereas the trances left 
her buoyant, vivacious, and social. What 
was still more striking, when in the secondary 
state she had a clear memory for all the events 
of both states, but when her normal self, knew 
nothing of the happenings of the secondary 
condition. Before she was fifteen the alter- 
ations of personality occurred so often that 
her parents called in a physician, Dr. Azam, 
of Bordeaux, who has left a graphic account 
of her mysterious history. Every means was 
tried in vain to check the recurrence of her 
“crises,” but, happily, her malady ultimately 
worked its own cure. Little by little the 
secondary state gained command over the 
primary, until the latter finally appeared only 
at rare intervals, and the patient thus became 
a new woman in the strictest sense of the 
term. In no way did she suffer inconven- 
ience save when lapsing into her primary self, 
for each such lapse meant a loss of memory 
for the occurrences of a now lengthy period. 
“She then,” we are told, “knew nothing of 
the dog that played at her feet, or of the ac- 
quaintance of yesterday. She knew nothing 
of her household arrangements, her business 
undertakings, her social duties.” Making a 


virtue of necessity, Félida accustomed her- 
self, whenever she felt the premonitory symp- 


toms of an attack, to write letters to her other 
self, giving full directions as to the conduct 
of her domestic and social affairs, and in this 
way she was enabled to bridge the gap in 
memory to some extent. It was in 1858 that 
Dr. Azam first studied her, and when he last 
reported on her case, in 1887, she was mar- 
ried, was the happy mother of a family, and 
was constantly in the secondary state except- 
ing for lapses of but a few hours’ duration 
occurring only six or seven times a year. 
Once scientific experimentation with hys- 
terical subjects began in earnest, it was seen 
that Félida’s, while an exceptional, was by no 
means an isolated case. From Paris, from 
Havre, from La Rochelle, from other parts 
of France, came reports of instances of al- 
ternate and even multiple personality. It 
would be tedious to recite the details of these 
cases, accounts of which are accessible in 
numerous publications. But something must 
be said of at least one, remarkable both for 
its phenomena and the care with which it 
has been reported. Of the subject, the peas- 
ant wife of a charcoal burner, F. W. H. 
Myers could at one time justly write: ‘There 
is perhaps no one in France whose personal 
history is watched with so keen an interest 
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by such a group of scientific men.” In her 
normal state Madame B. was a timid, dull, 
uneducated woman. When hypnotized she 
at once became bright, vivacious, quick- 
witted, even mischievous, and when cast into 
a still deeper state of hypnosis a third person- 
ality emerged, a personality with characteris- 
tics superior to those of both the others and 
regarding both with considerable disfavor. 
To these personalities Professor Janet, who 
has observed the case more closely than any 
other investigator, gave the names of, re- 
spectively, Léonie, Léontine, and Léonore. 
Léonie, it seems, knew nothing of the thoughts 
and actions of Léontine and Léonore; Léon- 
tine had knowledge of Léonie but none of 
Léonore; and Léonore was cognizant of all 
that occurred in the L&onie and Léontine 
states. Thus there existed in the single in- 
dividual three distinct personalities of which 
the normal, work-a-day self was the least 
gifted. How sharp the line of demarcation 
was, may clearly be seen from an incident 
reported by Professor Janet in the Revue 
Philosophique for March, 1888, and illus- 
trating at once the cleavage between the sev- 
eral selves and the possibility of one of the 
latent selves appearing spontaneously, that 
is to say without the aid of hypnotism. 

“She had left Havre more than two 
months,” writes M. Janet, “when I received 
from her a very curious letter. On the first 
page was a short note, written in a serious 
and respectful style. She was unwell, she 
said, worse on some days than on others, and 
she signed her true name, Madame B. But 
over the page began another letter in a 
quite different style, and which I may quote 
as a curiosity. ‘My dear good sir, I must 
tell you that B. really, really makes me suffer 
very much; she cannot sleep, she spits blood, 
she hurts me. I am going to demolish her ; 
she bores me. Iam illalso. This is from your 
devoted Léontine.’” When Madame B. re- 
turned to Havre I naturally questioned her 
about this singular missive. She remem- 
bered the first letter very distinctly, but had 
not the slightest recollection of the second. I 
at first thought that there must have been 
an attack of spontaneous somnambulism be- 
tween the moment when she finished the first 
letter and the moment when she closed the 
envelope. . . . But afterwards these uncon- 
scious, spontaneous letters became common, 
and I was better able to study their mode of 
production. I was fortunately able to watch 
Madame B. on one occasion while she went 
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through this curious performance. She was 
seated at a table, and held in her left hand 
the piece of knitting at which she had been 
working. Her face was calm, her eyes looked 
into space with a certain fixity, but she was 
not cataleptic for she was humming a rustic 
air; her right hand wrote quickly and, as it 
were, surreptitiously. I removed the paper 
without her noticing me and then spoke to 
her; she turned round, wide awake, but sur- 
prised to see me, for in her state of distraction 
she had not noticed my approach. Of the 
letter which she was writing she knew nothing 
whatever.” 

The phenomenon of automatic writing, or 
rather the principle of “distraction” under- 
lying it, will require attention later and par- 
ticularly when we come to consider the work 
of Dr. Boris Sidis, a young psychopatholo- 
gist, American by adoption. For the present 
let us continue our survey of the evidence 
emphasizing the instability and divisibility of 
_ personality. Investigators reported not only 
that the hypnotized subject would assume, 
with almost preternatural dramatic fidelity, 
any réle suggested to him by the operator, 
but that with the aid of hypnotism a subject 
might be carried back to any previous period 
of his life, losing all memory of events sub- 


sequent to that period but regaining in most 
exact detail the early memories long forgot- 


ten by the waking self. Here, it was at 
once suggested, was a therapeutic hint of 
first-rate importance, for thus the physician 
might be able to learn both the cause and the 
nature of some obscure malady baffling his 
best powers of diagnosis. It was also stated 
that, although the waking self is seemingly 
not cognizant of the events of the hypnotic 
state, any command given in the hypnotic 
state will infallibly—unless it be a command 
repugnant to the moral sense of the subject— 
be obeyed, even in the waking state, no mat- 
ter what the lapse in time between the mo- 
ment of giving the command and the moment 
set for its performance. Thus, A hypno- 
tizes B and orders him to go to the public 
library, exactly a week later, and call for a 
certain volume of poetry. B is then awak- 
ened. Next week, to the hour, impelled by 
some uncontrollable impulse, he obeys A’s 
command. 

Here, however, we are brought face to face 
with a fact fully demonstrated in the opening 
years of Nancy and Salpétritre experimenta- 
tion, but too often overlooked in recent dis- 
cussion of the nature of personality. The 
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very persistence of a subconscious memory 
for posthypnotic suggestions such as that just 
described, bears out F. W. H. Myers’s theory 
that personality is at once extremely com- 
plex and profoundly unitary. Indeed, it 
has been definitely shown that the waking 
self is not so oblivious to conditions imposed 
during hypnosis as circumstances would indi- 
cate. Liébeault, Bernheim, Liégeois, Binet 
proved this by experiments in the hypnotic 
production of so-called negative hallucina- 
tions. For instance, according to the reports 
of one experiment, Elise B., eighteen years 
old, a servant girl of a shy, modest disposi- 
tion, was hypnotized and told that upon 
awakening she would see everyone in the 
room with the single exception of the oper- 
ator. When she was aroused the latter did 
all in his power to attract her attention— 
even to making unpleasant remarks concern- 
ing her and rudely handling her person— 
but she placidly conversed with those about 
her and gave no sign of being aware of his 
presence. He then requested a colleague to 
rehypnotize her and to suggest that she would 
now see him. Reawakened, she at once re- 
plied to his salutation, but persisted in deny- 
ing that he had been in the room during the 
preceding interval. But when, placing his 
hand on her forehead, he commanded, ‘‘ You 
remember everything, absolutely everything. 
Speak out! What did I say to you?” she 
blushed deeply and, although with reluctance, 
rehearsed all that had taken place, insisting 
meanwhile that she ‘‘must have dreamed it.” 

Thus we find the hypnotists of France, like 
the psychical researchers of England, seeking 
the way to wiser conceptions of the self; and, 
as was said above, we also find them turning 
the new knowledge to practical account in 
the betterment of the individual and the race. 
This is particularly true of the Nancy school, 
which from Liébeault’s time has recognized 
the influence of suggestion on the bodily or- 
ganism and has steadfastly employed hyp- 
notism for therapeutic rather than experi- 
mental purposes. Of course, at the outset 
of their labors the representatives of this 
school did not possess the information since 
gained of the subtle interactions between the 
physical and the psychical in the human 
body; but they believed clearly that in some 
mysterious way suggestions made to a hyp- 
notized patient set in motion forces mighty 
to heal and upbuild. Undeniably, their en- 
thusiasm led them to indulge in extravagant 
hopes and to much futile effort. Neverthe- 
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less, the experience of years promises, I think, 
an ever-widening sphere of usefulness for ther- 
apeutic hypnotism. Among the first allega- 
tions was the claim that hypnotic suggestion 
radically affects the power of digestion, nu- 
trition, circulation, and the like; also that it 
could be utilized to strengthen the intellect 
and the will and thus be made to serve edu- 
cational and morally corrective ends. Lié- 
beault, according to his report, took in hand 
a group of weak-minded children and by 
hypnotism alone expanded their intelligence 
to a really marvelous extent. One boy who 
was actually an idiot and deemed incapable 
of learning to read or write, he claimed to 
have so stimulated that in less than three 
months he had mastered the alphabet and 
could make simple arithmetical calculations. 
In the checking of bad habits in children, con- 
spicuous success was reported, more particu- 
larly by Dr. Bérillon, who was perhaps the 
first systematically to apply the hypnotic 
method to education. Similarly, according to 
numerous reports, adults were cured of alco- 
holism, the morphine habit, excessive smok- 
ing, and kindred vices. 

With the passage of time, too, it was re- 
alized that if, from the therapeutic stand- 
point, hypnotism were unavailing in the treat- 
ment of most physical ills, it might be utilized 
to alleviate the pain accompanying such ills, 
and in some cases to effect cures indirectly; 
possessing probable curative value in connec- 
tion with all maladies having a psychical 
basis, unless these maladies had progressed 
from the functional to the organic stage. 
Just what this means to mankind may best 
be shown by citing illustrative cases, some 
taken from the earlier and some from recent 
reports of French hypnotic practice. Men- 
tion has been made of Liébeault’s sciatica 
cure which was the means of interesting 
Bernheim in hypnotism. Here, as in similar 
cures of neuralgia, rheumatism, inflamma- 
tion, et cetera, the important element in ef- 
fecting the cure was probably the removal of 
pain by hypnotic suggestion. For this reason, 
moreover, the use of hypnotism was recom- 
mended to lessen the sufferings of those at- 
tacked by painful incurable diseases, such as 
cancer; and by some it was even claimed that 
a painless death might be assured by im- 
pressing upon the dying the suggestion that 
they should feel no pain. In this connection 
it is interesting to recall a remarkable case 
thus reported by F. W. H. Myers: 

“From the age of thirteen the patient, 
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Marceline R., had been subject to a miser- 
able series of hysterical troubles—chorea, 
crises, anesthesia, et cetera. In January, 
1886, the hysterical tendency took its most 
serious form—of insuperable vomiting, which 
became so bad that the very sight of a spoon- 
ful of soup produced distressing spasms. Ar- 
tificial means of feeding were tried, with di- 
minishing success, and in June, 1887, she 
was paralytic and so emaciated that (in spite 
of the rarity of deaths from any form of 
hysteria) her death from exhaustion appeared 
imminent. 

“M. Janet [Jules Janet, the brother of 
Prof. Pierre Janet] was then asked to hypno- 
tize her. Almost at once he succeeded in in- 
ducing a somnambulic state in which she 
could eat readily and digest well. Her weight 
increased rapidly, and there was no longer 
any anxiety as to a fatal result. But the 
grave inconvenience remained that she could 
eat only when hypnotized. M. Janet tried 
to overcome this difficulty; for a time he suc- 
ceeded; and she left the hospital for a few 
months. She soon, however, returned in 
her old state of starvation. M. Janet now 
changed his tactics. Instead of trying to en- 
able her to eat in her first or so-called normal 
state, he resolved to try to enable her to live 
comfortably in her secondary state. In this 
he gradually succeeded, and sent her out in 
October, 1888, established in her new per- 
sonality. . . . When he took me to see her 

. she had been in the hypnotic state con- 
tinuously for three months and ten days, 
during which time she had successfully passed 
a written examination for the office of hospi- 
tal nurse, which she had failed to pass in her 
normal state.” 

According to this report, hypnotism bene- 
fited the subject both physically and mentally. 
Unquestionably, of course, mental malady 
lay at the root of Marceline’s affliction, and 
it is precisely in the treatment of such disor- 
ders, if in any, that hypnotism should be most 
successful. Frequently, as recent research is 
making very evident, physical ills are but the 
outward manifestation of some deep-seated 
psychical disturbance, and whenever this is the 
case, the hypnotist would advocate his meth- 
ods of treatment. To illustrate: There was 
once brought to Pierre Janet a young woman 
suffering from periodical and prolonged at- 
tacks of hysteria, violent headaches, and total 
loss of the sense of contact and of the sense 
of pain. She could not walk, she felt no in- 
jury however severe. By hypnotism alone 
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this unfortunate was restored to her family 
in complete health, her hysteria and her head- 
aches gone, her sensibility normal. 

As in the cure of hysteria, so should hypno- 
tism find a wide field of usefulness in the re- 
moval of hallucinations and those phobies, or 
irrational fears, which so often end in the com- 
mitment of the victim to an asylum, or in his 
despairing death by suicide. Few people 
are aware of the extent and variety of this 
form of mental disease. There is, in truth, 
no predicting the strange obsessions that may 
invade the human mind, haunting it with 
vampirelike insistence. One man, terrified 
by he knows not what, may find himself un- 
.able to cross an open space; another be afraid 
to venture outdoors alone; another to sit in a 
room with closed doors; another may feel 
that everyone he meets is eying and criti- 
cising him; another asserts that he is made 
of glass and must exercise the greatest care 
to prevent himself being smashed to frag- 
ments. Such fears would be ludicrous were 
they not so tragic. Particularly pathetic is 
a case that came to Professor Janet’s notice 
some years ago. Madame P., a dyspeptic, 
had been put on a diet of toast and water, 
and, rebelling, was wont to indulge in secret 
in coffee and rolls. These she found did her 
little harm, and gradually the habit grew upon 
her until finally she passed her entire time 
wandering from one Parisian restaurant to 
another, drinking from twenty to thirty cups 
of coffee a day and consuming incredible 
quantities of rolls. At night, if she chanced 
to wake and could find no coffee and rolls in 
the house, she would pace her room in feverish 
anxiety until the restaurants opened in the 
morning. Somewhat similar is a case reported 
a few months ago by the same authority: 

“Here is a young woman, Que, twenty-six 
years of age; in coming to see us she brings 
with her a large bag, and her pockets are filled 
to overflowing. What is she bringing with 
her in coming to us for a consultation? It is 
simply provisions for the journey. She has 
in her bag and in her pockets several pieces 
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of bread, a few slices of ham, some chocolate 
tablets, and some sugar. One would say that 
she was going to cross a desert, when it is 
simply a question of crossing a few streets. 
The provisions are indispensable to her, for, 
especially in the open air and in squares, it 
is absolutely necessary that she should take 
something to strengthen her. At the end of 
several steps she feels dazed, becomes dizzy, 
chokes, and is covered with cold sweats. The 
danger would be great if she did not know 
the remedy. All she needs is to strengthen 
herself. She eats a piece of ham, puts a 
piece of sugar in her mouth, and is thus able 
to take a few more steps. But very soon it 
all begins again, and it is only with the aid 
of rolls and chocolates that she is able to cross 
a square. One can, therefore, understand 
her miserable plight when her provisions run 
short. She is obliged at all costs, with un- 
heard-of efforts, to cross the desert to reach 
an oasis—that is, a bakery. During this 
terrible journey she gets along as best she 
can. What do unfortunate travelers not eat? 
She may pick up a raw potato, capture an 
onion, or a few green leaves; this hardly sus- 
tains her, but gives her enough strength to 
reach a bakery. In general, she prefers to 
remain at home; that is less dangerous, and 
so she does nothing else but prepare and eat 
food all day long.” * 

For such unfortunates there is little hope 
unless they place themselves under the care 
of a skilled savant accustomed to explore the 
vagaries of the mind and able to touch the 
hidden springs of thought and feeling and 
action. Then and only then will the evil 
spirits of obsession be exorcised, and the 
stricken mind find itself once more in har- 
mony with its environment. Whence the se- 
cret of the cure? As yet none can say with 
certitude. But let us now observe the solu- 


‘tions of the mystery, suggested by various 


investigators in the realm of psychical re- 
search. 


* The Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Vol. I, 
No. 1, p. 3. 
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By ALEXANDER IRVINE 


STRIP of canvas lashed 

f from a beam to the wall in 

# 2 big bare dormitory is the 

7 accommodation offered for 

%, seven cents in the big bunk 

house in Blind Alley near 

_ =" Chatham Square. Three 
hundred men lodge there nightly. It is the 
bottom rung of the social ladder. Men who 
slip through at this point land in the Potter’s 
Field or in the penitentiary. It is a good 
place in which to get lost. It is a place for 


men with pasts and for those who have lost 
their way in the jungle of the underworld, and 
are not likely to find it again. 

I was the missionary and sat with a group 


in a corner of the lounging room one winter’s 
night many years ago. In the group were 
two soldiers who had fought in Egypt, India, 
and China. There was a disbarred lawyer, 
an unfrocked minister, an ex-member of 
Parliament, and several hobos who were 
born that way. The ex-lawyer at this time 
was a panhandler, with pencils and shoe 
laces as a side line. He had a cracked cellu- 
loid collar with a string tie that had been 
white. His clothes were threadbare and 
shiny. He had three weeks’ growth of beard 
and mustache, and his hair looked as if it 
had not been combed in years. He was a 
fine conversationalist and we always enjoyed 
his viewpoint in the settlement of world af- 
fairs, in that corner of the bunk house. An 
extra glass of beer had unlimbered him some- 
what on this occasion and he told a story: 


It happened in one of our northern coun- 
ties of Connecticut, one of those primitive, 
backward places where religion is popular 
and morality at low ebb. Jim Farren was 
six feet two inches tall. He was well built, 
broad-shouldered, with fine head and a hand- 
some face. Whether well dressed or in rags, 
he was remarkably fine in his personal ap- 


pearance. But he was a degenerate. The 
community said so, and the community knew. 
Jim got the name of being a desperado and 
lived up to his reputation. 

“Hey, Jim,” said a.tough, by the stove in 
the grocery one morning as he was making a 
purchase, “Ah heerd ol’ Barnes pay his re- 
spec’s t’ ye th’ other day!” 

“So? What'd th’ ol’ skin got t’ say?” 

“Said ye was a cross between Judas Is- 
cariot an’ Jesse James.” 

“He did, eh? Waal, I’ll git square.” 

A few days later “‘ol’ Barnes” found two 


.of his best cows dead and mutilated in the 


pasture. 

Farmer Davis at the four corners, a mile 
from the village center, imported a bulldog, 
after losing some chickens, and one day he 
set the dog on Jim and watched the result 
through a crack in the barn door. It cost 
Jim a pair of trousers and the farmer a dog. 
A year after the farmer’s death the commu- 
nity was shocked when the Davis mound was 
scattered and the headstone smashed. 

A man who cast some aspersions on Jim’s 
mother had his barns burned to the ground. 
Happenings like this struck fear into the 
hearts of men and there wasn’t a man in the 
community brave enough to have him ar- 
rested. The march of crime continued. A 
man’s house was splashed with kerosene and 
set on fire while the family slept; the church 
had been broken into and desecrated; whole 
crops of hay had been wantonly fired; and in 
time Jim Farren’s name became a synonym 
for brutal lawlessness throughout the county. 

One winter’s. morning a farmer made the 
discovery that six of his fine shoats had been 
killed and taken away in the night. It was a 
very awkward piece of work and the blood 
stains were easily traced over the snow-cov- 
ered road to the home of Farren. 

This was the last straw. The sheriff was 
called. He organized a posse of desperate 
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men and dispatched them on a desperate 
mission. Each man took his life in his hands. 
They played a strategic game, and, getting 
Jim separated from his arsenal, pounced upon 
him. He fought like a lion, but was over- 
powered, heavily chained, and landed in the 
county jail. A day was set for the trial, and 
the.community breathed easier. 

The jury was composed of men who were 
moved by a common motive, beset by a com- 
mon fear. The judge was a man of stern 
timber, cold, pitiless, scrupulous. “‘He could 
sweat ice water in August,” was what one 
farmer gleefully said of him. The district 
attorney was one of the best criminal lawyers 
in the State, and a terror to the tough. The 
judge assigned several lawyers one after 
another to defend the accused, and one after 
another they respectfully declined. Finally 
at the end of the list came a young man whose 
declination the bench refused to accept. 

“T refuse to accept your declination,” the 
judge said, “‘and I appoint you the attorney 
for the defense.” Sullenly and in silence 


was the charge accepted. 

On the day of the trial, the court room, 
which was also townhall and opera house, 
was crowded. The farmers had taken a day 
off. It looked like a fair. Quite a sprinkling 


of women were drawn to the scene. 

T—— County had never known such crime 
nor such a criminal. Jim Farren hadn’t a 
friend in the county—nor in the world. The 
New York and Hartford papers sent re- 
porters and artists to report and illustrate the 
case. » People gazed at the artists’ sketches of 
the prisoner and saw pictured there the baser 
element of themselves. 

“What is your name?” was asked the first 
witness. 

“Jabez Hemingway.” 

“You saw Farren the night the shoats 
were stolen?” 

“T did.” 

“Describe how.” 

“*Waal—I was in m’ nightgown an’ about 
t? turn in. I heerd sounds down the road. 
It was a fine moonlight night an’ I cud see a 
long ways. I saw th’ white horse an’ a buck- 
board comin’ an’ I knew it was Farren.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T tuk down m” gun.” 

“What else?” 

“T sat down by th’ window wi’ th’ gun on 
m’ knee.” 

“Did you open the window?” 

“T did.” 
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“Tt was a cold night, wasn’t it?” 

““Y-e-s—but ye don’t think of th’ weather 
when Farren’s around.” 

“What happened?” 

“He drove past my house—I watched him 
away up the road, then I went to bed.” 

“T traced the blood stains to his door,” 
said the sheriff, “‘and found the shoats 
salted down in a barrel.” 

Men described how cattle had been muti- 
lated and farm products stolen. Others told 
of fires and wanton destruction of property. 

‘Are you not going to cross-examine these 
witnesses?” the judge asked the attorney 
for the defense. 

“No, your Honor.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt wouldn’t help the defense.” 

The judge was evidently of a different 
opinion. The witnesses were presuming 
heavily on the silence of the defense. They 
were overanxious to tell all hey knew, and 
all everybody else knew. They not only 
testified on the six specified counts but on 
sixty counts that were unspecified. When 
the last man in the procession had left the 
witness box, the district attorney opened the 
summing up for the State. When he sat down 
he looked over toward the attorney for the de- 
fense and tried in vain to attract his attention. 

“The attorney for the defense will reply,” 
the judge said snappishly. 

“No, your Honor,” was the answer. 

“Why not?” 

“Tt wouldn’t help the defense.” 

His elbows were on the table in front of 
him, his chin rested in his hands, and he gazed 
abstractedly at the prisoner in the dock. 
The district attorney arose. There was a 
look of triumph on his face. 

“Your Honor,” he said, ‘‘it did not sur- 
prise me when my young friend, the attorney 
for the defense, refused to cross-examine wit- 
nesses, nor did I expect him to take any part 
in the summing up. Gentlemen of the jury,” 
he continued, ‘‘ there is no defense in this case. 
Jim Farren has been the scourge of this com- 
munity for a number of years. Men good 
and bad have shunned him as they would a 
leper. He is a scoundrel who stops at no 
meanness. Jabez Hemingway taking down 
his gun and deliberately covering Farren 
from the moment he hove in sight until he 
disappeared over the hill, is a picture—an 
epitomized conscience of this terrorized com- 
munity. So immune has he been hitherto 
that the telltale blood on the spotless snow 
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never bothered him in the least. Men had 
feared, dreaded him, and he presumed on 
their fear and their cowardice. It but 
spurred him to greater depths of infamy. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, he is a ghoul who 
follows his victims to the grave and disturbs 
the mound beneath which they rest, and 
wreaks his vengeance on the stones bearing 
their names. Nay more, he enters the house 
of God and desecrates the sacred altar. He 
defies law, virtue, religion, men, angels, and 
God. You know him, gentlemen, and your 
minds are made up, your verdict all but 
rendered.” 

The words were impassioned and stinging 
with vehemence. All eyes were turned 
toward the accused. He was watching his 
attorney, but his attorney had nothing to 
say. 
The judge delivered his charge. It was 
simple and brief. Evidence had covered all 
the counts. There was no defense — their 
duty was plain. They would return a ver- 


dict in accordance with the evidence. 

The jury retired and ten minutes later 
filed ayain into court, with a verdict of 
“*Guilty on all the counts.” 

“Now, your Honor,” the district attorney 
said, ‘‘I ask that the accused be given the 


full penalty of the law. Jim Farren is a 
menace to this town and to this county. In 
some parts of the country they would shoot 
this man like a dog or string him to a lamp- 
post. Personally, I feel that for a desperado 
of this type and for such crime as we’ve lis- 
tened to here to-day this man should forfeit 
his life. Our laws and customs in Connecti- 
cut, however, will not permit us to dispose 
of him in that way. 

“He is now twenty-eight years of age; the 
maximum penalty of thirty years on the six 
counts will rid the world of him until he is 
fifty-eight. It will relieve this community of 
a pest, a social pariah, a vulgar incendiary, 
an insensate brute, and a vagabond who is 
rotten to the very core.” 

The prosecutor sat down—satisfied. The 
crowd was weary of waiting. The twilight 
was past. The janitor lit the oil lamps over- 
head. It seemed to the crowd a waste of 
time; there was light enough to pronounce 
sentence surely. 

“Has the defense anything to offer?” asked 
the judge. 

“Before you sentence the prisoner,” said 
the attorney, “I would like to offer a few 
remarks.” 
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Silence fell on the assembly. 
be said on behalf of the culprit? 

“Jim Farren,” he said, ‘was born in this 
town. His father was a drunkard and was 
killed in a drunken brawl. His mother was 
a poor characterless creature who died a year 
after her husband, leaving Jim at the age of 
nine to push for himself. Jim was the last 
of his name in these parts, and the poor make 
no new friends. 

“When the landlord took possession of the 
shack called a home, Jim just went out and 
began the battle of life. Began it as a little 
animal; not a domestic animal, for then he 
would have had care, but as a wild animal, 
without the ferocity or fleetness of the forest. 
When hungry he ate garbage—how many of 
you men and women in this court room re- 
member the urchin who years ago lingered 
like a hungry wolf around your back door 
picking up scraps?” 

The stillness grew intense. 

“He lived on refuse, and if he craved for 
anything else there was but one way to get it 
—steal it. In the winter he crept into your 
haylofts or stables and partook of the shelter 
of your cows, your horses, your swine. In 
the springtime he went to the woods, and as 
he had wintered with domestic animals, now 
he summered in the freedom of the forest 
where life is by claw and beak and fang. 
And when you good people, sauntering for 
pleasure through the woods, came upon little 
heaps of dead ashes you never suspected that 
it was the track of an Anglo-Saxon child 
thrown violently into conflict with the forces, 
the raw, crude forces of Nature, like the un- 
tamed cub denizen of some jungle. 

“He returned one day—still a child, but 
ludicrously arrayed in a man’s coat. He 
came sauntering innocently down past the 
village stores, and the boys of his age laughed 
and trod on the tail of the garment he had 
found in the fields. He became self-con- 
scious, ground his little teeth in rage, and 
swore, mentally, to return some day and 
avenge the wrong. 

* At twelve he was known around here as a 
prowler, a boy tramp. He belonged to no- 
body, knew nothing, cared for nothing but 
enough to eat and a place to sleep where it 
was cool in summer and warm in winter. I 
say he knew nothing, but that is a mistake. 
He belonged to the wild and knew his own. 
He felt akin to things of earth and river and 
sky; he lived as they lived, without restraint. 

“Before he was nineteen he avenged him- 


What could 
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self of the wrongs he suffered when a boy. 
The youth of this town knew the toughness 
of his arms—the power and speed of his body. 
Some of you farmers know too; you employed 
him. 

“Your Honor, I hope the district attorney 
will pardon me for a parallel. Suppose in- 
stead of his upright father and godly mother 
he had been brought up—or indeed hadn’t 
been brought up at all, but dragged down by 
drunken, dissolute parents into a horrible pit 
of ignorance and vice and shame; would he be 
the honored member of the bar that he is, or 
would he be the prisoner in the dock? Do 
we gather figs of thistles, or grapes of thorns? 
Your Honor, in twenty-eight years the pris- 
oner never had the touch of a kindly hand 
nor the sound of a tender word from a human 
soul; but in manhood as in childhood who- 
ever was able kicked him, and his experience, 
among men and women looking at him in this 
court room, led him to believe in but one law. 
It was the law he saw in the wild and he saw it 
among men and women and children—it was 
the law of the survival of the fittest. 

“T do not accuse these people of crime, 
but Jim Farren is what this community made 
him by neglect. I said a moment ago that 
not a single soul had done him a kindness. 
I will modify that: there was one, just one 
and not another. He was a man who smiled 
occasionally at the wastrel. He put his hand 
sometimes on his.unkempt head and even 
lent him small sums of money—very small 
sums—fifty cents was the largest sum. 

“He paid back the loans, but how could a 
man of the type described by the district 
attorney pay back a smile, or a kind word? 
‘An insensate brute’ couldn’t and ‘a man 
rotten to the very core’ wouldn’t. But Jim 
Farren paid back the smile. A week ago a 
plot was hatched in the jail over there, by four 
of the most desperate men ever corralled by 
process of law. Between these men and the 
wide-open country and liberty was one man, 
a keeper. Jim Farren was selected to strike 
the blow that meant liberty to four men and 
death to one. A day and an hour were set. 

“Your Honor, in the providence of God, 
when that day dawned the keeper was at 
home sick and the man who came through 
the cells that day was the sheriff himself. 
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“Never mind,’ they said; ‘what does it 
matter whether it’s one man or another? 
Strike the blow!’ But it did matter to Jim 
Farren. It mattered much which man he 
struck, for the sheriff was the man who had 
smiled at him when a boy, said a kind word 
to him in youth, and encouraged him—just a 
little—when a man. 

““*Tf you don’t strike the blow we'll do it 
and kill you for your cowardice.’ Your Honor, 
‘an insensate brute’ would have saved his 
own skin—‘a man rotten to the core’ would 
have made a dash for liberty, but Jim Farren 
turned around and said, ‘All right. You’ll 
kill the sheriff over my dead body,’ and the 
prisoner at the bar put his life in the scales 
for the only human being that ever fanned 
that spark in him that we call soul, and he 
fought three desperadoes, and he won! 

“Mr. Sheriff,” said the lawyer, “will you 
kindly stand up?” 

The sheriff stood. 

“Have I related the facts?” 

“You have, sir. Farren saved my life at 
the risk of his own.” 

“That is all, your Honor.” 

When the judge spoke there was some- 
thing strange and entirely new in his voice: 

“Farren,” he said, “your record is bad— 
very bad. You have been found guilty of 
burglary on six counts. But I am unable to 
ignore the fact that you responded to the only 
appeal ever made to your nobility. On the 
first count I will give you the minimum 
penalty—one year; on the second, the mini- 
mum—one year; and [ will suspend judg- 
ment on therest. Before your attorney spoke 
I was in a hurry to give you thirty years.” 


There was a long pause. The narrator 
rose and walked over to the window and 
looked out over the roofs of the houses at the 
blinding snowstorm. 

““Fwhat iver becomed av’ ’im?” asked an 
Irish ex-soldier. 

“He became insane at the end of his first 
year in prison.” 

‘An’ th’ lahyer?” 

“The lawyer,” he said, as if talking to 
himself, ‘‘ the lawyer for the defense succeeded 
him as a social pariah. I am—I am what is 
left of the lawyer who defended him.” 
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NEW INTERNATIONALISM* 


By HAROLD BOLCE 


fAHE New Internationalism, 

rapidly welding the world 

into an economic unit, is 

not Utopian. It is nothing 

less than a financial and 

commercial amalgamation 

of the nations. There is 

nothing anemic in the programme, nor is 

there anything altruistic. The men who are 

inaugurating it are not poets. They carry 

their favorite book in an inside pocket, and 

the quotations with which they are most fa- 

miliar trip through the ticker. Plato to most 

of them would be of far less consequence than 
a company’s prospectus. 

Men whom we have been taught to believe 
stood between the idealist and the world’s 
material redemption, are hastening a peace 
more sure and a prosperity far more abundant 
than anything sung by poets or forecast by 
political optimists. 

These leaders, so long as they can control 
the pockets of mankind, are indifferent as to 
who writes its economic pamphlets. These 
men are generals who with mighty armies to 
do their bidding have laid no cities waste, but 
on the contrary, have made the waste places 
bloom. They have no captives in their 
train, but they can look behind them upon a 
world-wide procession of cities and farms 
and factories, quickened into new life within 
the past few years by the touch of reciprocal 
trade and international investment. 

These men, not only in America but in 
many lands, are building strong for prosperity 
on cosmopolitan foundations. True, their 
international ventures are yielding vast re- 
turns. That is the secret of the inevitable 
triumph of the new economic era. The im- 
portant thing is that the new finance, the new 
commerce, the new spirit in the operation of 


continental railways and ocean fleets, are 
all a pledge to peace and to the promotion 
of the selling and purchasing power of the 
world. 

Confucius was asked,by his disciples to put 
into one sentence, if possible, the philosophy 
of life and progress. He replied that it was 
all contained in one word, “reciprocity.” 
He meant more than Chicago and Boston 
mean by that term, and so, too, does the New 
Internationalism. 

We are still doing in the United States what 
the Medes and Persians did. They were the 
original stand-patters. It was their ancient 
boast that their laws did not change; and 
over their buried glory history has chiseled 
their proud phrase as their abiding epitaph. 
To stand pat is to stand still. 

There was a time when a city could wall 
itself in, lock the gate, and go to sleep. But 
when Christian genius fused with gunpow- 
der, the walls fell down and the world woke 
up. Nearly two hundred tariff walls have 
for a time accomplished what the barriers of 
the ancients did. But the force let loose by 
the New Internationalism is battering down 
these walls no less effectively than civilized 
artillery made a mockery of the mud and 
masonry of the pagan. 

Our tariff has been the great American 
religion, if the customs inquisition is not its 
most hallowed sacrament. Yet there should 
be nothing sacrosanct about a tariff. It 
would be as sane to worship a directory, a 
trade catalogue, or any printed programme. 

We have been, for several fat years of do- 
mestic prosperity, so indifferent to the eco- 
nomic transformation of the rest of the earth 
that we are hardly prepared for the revelation, 
or for the readjustments which we must 
surely make lest we fall behind. What we 


* This is the first of a series of three articles by Mr. Bolce, who has just returned from Europe, where, in order to 
prepare these papers for “ Appleton’s Magazine,” he has been investigating current trade conditions as they affect 


American foreign commerce. 
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have been regarding as an American com- 
mercial invasion abroad is a mere skirmish 
success. Of our actual manufactures we 
sell less than a cent’s worth a month per 
capita to the people of prosperous Europe. 
The first step in the way of real economic 
advance is to come to a conviction of the sin 
of trying to remain stationary. To stay put, 
to stand pat, and to stick in the mud may all 
be the result of similar inertia. 

Sometimes a man may get ahead by stand- 
ing still for a time, as, for example, when he 
is on a moving stairway. But the basket of 
fish at his feet will travel just as fast. On the 
ascending stair, no less than on the rigid 
steps, the man that climbs gets to the summit 
first. So it is with the nations. The forward 
impulse of the big powers is carrying passive 
statesahead. The record of this is a startling 
economic fact; but the countries that actually 
initiate progress, as have Germany, Japan, 
and England, travel most rapidly in the com- 
petitive fields abroad. And if a nation could 
permanently reject reciprocal opportunities it 
would fall far behind. 

Within our own time the Boer Government 
has given a proof of this. They resisted rail- 
ways because they wanted no communication 
with that part of the world beyond their tariff 
wall, also for the reason that locomotives are 
not mentioned in the Bible. They banished 
the American lightning-rod agent because 
they said that if Heaven wanted to send fire to 
consume man, it was impious for even an 
American to attempt to arrest that Wrath. 
They made one law for the Boer and another 
for the Alien, and so the Alien now makes 
laws for both. It is the story again of the 
Medes and Persians. The laws of the Trans- 
vaal did not change. 

What our own statesmen in general have 
not learned is that an economic truth to-day 
may be a fallacy to-morrow. For example, 
before steam carried merchandise to the coast, 
vessels tacked as far upstream as possible, 
and on river banks at the head of navigation 
there was always likelihood of cities and busy 
piers. Thus, John Adams predicted that 
Alexandria, Va., would be one of the lead- 
ing shipping centers of the world. To- 
day, river steamers on the way to Mount 
Vernon stop at Alexandria if they’re flagged! 

It was an economic truth, when the founda- 
tions of our White House, our State, War, and 
Navy Building, and our Treasury were laid 
at Washington, that a navigable stream was 
the best highway through a city or a state, 
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and so these fine structures were built to face 
the Potomac. To-day, American civiliza- 
tion enters the White House by the back door 
and the other two buildings by a side entrance. 
Only a stray photographer ever gets around 
to the real imposing front. 

There is no virtue, per se, in sticking to an 
old truth. When we fancy that a high and 
unchanging tariff is a forbidding barrier and 
a sure safeguard of the nation behind it, it 
may be well to recall that at one time the big- 
gest man in battle was the best. A Thracian 
giant, a sheepherder, became such a hero 
because of his burly strength in battle, that 
they called him Maximus and made him Em- 
peror of Rome! 

The recent battle in Manchuria between 
the Russians and the Japanese symbolizes 
in a sense the new power in the world; not 
that the new economic programme deals with 
implements of war, but that its most effective 
operations are unseen. Thousands in that 
neutral Chinese province were slain without 
getting a glimpse of the foe. The red artillery 
flashes farther to-day than when the Frank 
first grappled with the fiery Hun. In these 


sanguinary Asiatic campaigns, topographic 
maps to guide the sighting and the mathe- 
matical precision of shooting from a distance 


did the deadly work. The powder was 
smokeless. The shouting was reduced to a 
minimum. A Japanese army of half a mil- 
lion men, stretched along a line of fifty miles, 
was Closely connected by the flying telephone, 
and commanded as a unit. The whole con- 
test which led to abiding victory was man- 
aged in virtual silence. 

To this extent, that the New Internation- 
alism moves mysteriously and does not ad- 
vertise, and that its coups are intercontinental 
in scope, is it similar to the operations of the 
Battle of Mukden. 

It is a truism that change is the eternal law 
of progress. Formerly every man wore a 
helmet in war; now four hundred get under 
one, expanded intg the armor sheathing of a 
battle ship. Everything tends toward con- 
centration of power. The old-time helmets 
are now exhibited as curiosities in museums. 
If that giant shepherd were alive in Thrace 
to-day he would soon be traveling with a 
circus. The medieval heroes who strode 
about under their comic headpieces, were con- 
fident that they had thought out the most 
perfect system of protection. They wore it 
not for revenue—purely for defense. So, too, 
no doubt, the people of Rome fancied that in 
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putting on the throne a physical giant they 
had given a new security to the state. 

Just as every age has its own idea of pro- 
tection, so has each period a new law of 
progress, certain, but in some things slow. 
One of the largest departments of the United 
States Government, whose chief, by the way, 
is unalterably opposed to any change in our 
tariff defiance of the nations, still uses the 
same single-entry bookkeeping installed by 
Alexander Hamilton. And not until July, 
1906, did the Government change the statis- 
tical classification of exports adopted thirty- 
six years ago, and fantastically unadapted to 
the new commodities forming the bulk of 
commerce during the past two decades. 

A graphic illustration of the simultaneous 
progress of nations and their interrelation of 
interests was presented in the autumn of last 
year (1906) when the official representatives 
of thirty-two of the leading powers of three 
continents met in Europe to come to some 
arrangement, if possible, in the universal ex- 
change of wireless messages. It was for- 
merly true that whatever a man invented or 
discovered was his, but here is genius filing 
a caveat on the cosmos. It has established 
a patent on the forces of the empyrean, and 
has sold the exclusive right to two powers of 
the Old World to use the uncharted void as 
a highway for the transmission of thought. 
Russia, in the war in the Far East, complained 
to the nations against the flashing of battle 
news from Marconi towers at the mastheads 
of neutral ships. America, hunting for a 
derelict in the path of our commerce, sent a 
wireless signal to all ships on the Atlantic, 
asking if they had sighted the dangerous 
wreck. The tidings came back that they 
were equipped with the wireless system, but 
under contract to send no messages to Amer- 
ican vessels or towers, all of them being out- 
side of the Marconi alliance. 

Here was a situation that appealed to all 
the financial and trading nations, and hence 
the convention of the leading countries of the 
world. Statesmanship has been compelled to 
follow in the footsteps of science and recog- 
nize the rapidly approaching unity of the 
earth. 

Everyone knows how a succession of in- 
ventions and discoveries has transformed the 
American continent and chained it together as 
the most compact national integral the world 
has known. But we are less apt to realize 
that with that consolidation of a continent 
has come, more cautiously perhaps, and 
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totally without the burning of fireworks, a 
financial unification, stronger even than the 
nation, for it would outlive a change of gov- 
ernment. And when we realize that in its 
dynamic power and in the tenacity of its 
cohesion the American Republic is without 
parallel among the nations, present or past, 
the still more sinewy Titanic strength of fed- 
erated finance becomes significantly real. 

And if we project our minds beyond our 
own boundaries and remember that associated 
capital knows no political frontiers, that 
American gold, upward of a billion dollars in 
the aggregate, is invested in Mexico, that 
another billion of European capital is de- 
veloping the resources of the southern half of 
our hemisphere, that we have factories in 
Great Britain and the Continent, and that 
Old-World wealth is flowing into American 
industries, we get a glimpse of the coming 
world power. 

It is largely within the last thirty years, the 
age of iron and steel, electricity, and perfected 
cables, when cargoes began to be bought and 
sold around the world by men sitting at desks 
in London, New York, Bremen, and Ham- 
burg, and similar centers, that commerce has 
grown complex and vast. And the further 
fact that capital no less than trade has become 
a migrant, has so merged the interests of the 
money lenders that what benefits one nation 
to-day benefits them all, and whatever in the 
way of tariff wars and the more sullen con- 
flict to which they lead, disturbs one nation’s 
trade, likewise injures the traffic of many. 
Moreover, such violence to commerce con- 
tracts confidence, brings down the value of 
securities, and dwindles the dividends of the 
world. And thus destroying the faith or 
credit which peace promotes, a tariff war 
opens the way for the emergence of panic, a 
curse more menacing than pestilence to the 
prosperity of the commonwealth. 

In a way the socialist and the syndicate are 
working to the same end. The strongest 
element in socialism is its international 
character. If it were possible to overturn the 
present system, sever our financial alliances 
with the nations, and attempt to work out an 
ideal condition at home, regardless of the 
relation we bore to the rest of the world, panic 
would inflict hopeless and desolating paralysis 
upon all industry. The only way, however, 
for socialism to combine the nations into 
anything like the unity which money has al- 
ready wrought would be by an international 
parliament, an international fleet for police 
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patrol of the seven seas, and an international 
constabulary. That is the dream of a remote 
Arcady. Ever in the meantime genius will 
rule the world, and better that genius in the 
réle of peacemaker, however self-seeking, 
than that the war lords, cunning in strategy 
and ruthless in ambition, should reénact the 
old scenes of striding through slaughter to 
thrones. 

What is unique about the New Interna- 
tionalism is that it needs no propaganda to 
succeed. It seeks no proselytes. And with- 
out waiting or asking the consent of mankind, 
it has already arrived. 

When we jubilantly isolate our own 
statistics, or regard the progress of our own 
or any other land as an unparalleled phe- 
nomenon, we shut our eyes to a common prog- 
ress throughout the world, and thus blind 
ourselves to commercial opportunity abroad, 
clog the way to reciprocal trade, and not only 
prevent that international comity which grows 


fast when interests are mutual, but, in pro- - 


voking and declaring foolish ultimatums in 
commerce, we check our own development 
and diminish the purchasing power of our 
patrons. 

The story of the creation of the American 
city is a continental romance. But it is a 
purblind civic pride that fails to recognize the 
similar emergence of municipalities through- 
out the world, for these complex and ex- 
panding centers of civilization furnish eager 
and coveted markets. In them, American 
wares are seldom seen. 

We are apt to forget that the big city is 
a modern phenomenon, made possible by 
rapid transit. The growth of Chicago, for 
example, has been truly magical. Many 
years of the nineteenth century had passed 
when the department at Washington re- 
ceived a plaintive report from the commander 
of Fort Dearborn recommending that the post 
be discontinued, as he doubted the expedi- 
ency of maintaining in that remote and 
worthless wilderness an expensive military 
station which could never be of practical 
benefit to the United States. Yet marvelous 
as has been the history of Chicago, its de- 
velopment has not been swifter than that of 
Argentina’s capital. 

The expansion of New York City is a 
latter-day wonder, but Berlin, for sixty years, 
has been growing just as fast if not at an even 
more rapid rate. We think of London as 
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piling up its population through the slow 
lapse of fifteen or twenty centuries. As a 
matter of record, since the time of the found- 
ing of our own national capital that of Eng- 
land has increased four hundred per cent. 
In the same period Paris has grown three 
hundred per cent in population and a thou- 
sand per cent in comeliness. 

In 1870 Rome, the Eternal City, had only 
half the population it has to-day. I visited 
Milan a few months ago. I had not been to 
this famous capital of Lombardy in ten years, 
and in that time they have made a new and 
modern city of the historic place. The old 
cathedral with its two thousand statue- 
crowned spires is still the center of interest 
to the pleasure-hunting tourist; but around 
that ancient pile whirl electric cars, some of 
them with an upper as well as a lower deck, 
all clanging and crowded like the cars on 
Broadway at a busy hour, or like those of 
Tokio all day! 

Because of the international complexity of 
trade, the constantly increasing aggregations 
of capital, and the instantaneous communica- 
tion of economic changes in all parts of the 
world, not only are the nations advancing as 
one, but every nation is influenced by depres- 
sion in any other nation. Even if a country 
has no foreign commerce and seeks none, it is 
still vitally concerned in the financial stability 
and progress of distant countries. This is 
perhaps the most graphic fact in the New 
Internationalism. It makes every nation its 
brother’s keeper. 

Inasmuch as all nations are progressing 
together, it is obvious that no one nation has 
a monopoly of the economic secret of success. 
There is prosperity behind high tariff walls, 
and prosperity behind low walls; there is 
prosperity in countries that have established 
reciprocity and countries that have not; there 
is prosperity under monarchies and democ- 
racies; there is prosperity in countries with 
continental resources, and there is prosperity 
in a country like Japan, for example, whose 
arable area is equal to one-third the size of 
the State of Illinois. Latter-day prosperity 
is a world phenomenon. It is the result of 
the many-handed strength of mechanics, and 
as finance has become international, the 
dollar-mark and the German mark look 
alike to the man seeking profits, when these 
are reduced to the terms of sterling, the 
world’s clearing-house money. 
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By EDWARD S. MARTIN 


mT was related two months 

(fa ago how the “‘suffragettes” 

ww stormed the House of Com- 

mons and, failing to get 

» what they wanted, would 

not be appeased, but 

stormed the more and were 

dragged to court. There some of them, dis- 

daining to give bonds to keep the peace, were 

gratified by short terms of imprisonment. 

They were gratified by it because the out- 

break was an advertisement of the serious- 

ness and urgency of the conviction of the 

“suffragettes” that Englishwomen ought to 

vote, and that it was time that Englishmen 

made up their minds to share that duty with 
them. 

In France, they tell us, the efforts toward a 
more complete separation of state and church 
and the elimination of church influence from 
politics have led the Catholic Church to favor 
woman suffrage. In England some of the 
foremost statesmen, both of the government 
and of the opposition, profess to have come 
to the belief that women ought to vote. In 
this country when that venerable periodical, 
the North American Review, lately became 
a fortnightly, and for the first time set up 
some definite opinions of its own, the first 
opinion with which it accentuated its new 
departure was that American women were 
now ready for the suffrage and ought to have 
it. All these incidents have brought a well- 


worn topic a little more than usual to the 
fore. 


THE GREAT MASS of American men and 
women are not persuaded as yet that women 
ought to have the suffrage. The idea of 
woman suffrage is perfectly familiar. There 
is a little company of women who are devoted 
to its accomplishment, and another little com- 
pany of women who have been constrained 
to organize against it for fear that the ag- 


gressive suffragists would win their fight by 
default if nobody met them with definite and 
organized opposition. But the mass of the 
people do not bother their heads about it one 
way or the other, and the attitude of most of 
the more thoughtful people toward it is merely 
contemplative. They are ready to be per- 
suaded that it is expedient that women should 
vote, but as yet they have not been persuaded. 
Not being for it they are necessarily against 
it, and, joined with all the mass of people who 
do not think about it at all, they constitute 
the enormous vis inertie which the aggressive 
suffragists must overcome before they can 
have their way. 

Are they going to overcome it? A huge 
conservative force that, on the whole, is fairly 
well satisfied with things as they are and 
dreads the jolt of any fundamental change, 
is an exceedingly valuable asset of any peo- 
ple, and makes in most important measure 
for peace, order, and continuity of govern- 
ment. But as where such a force is lacking 
there is change, disquiet, and insecurity, so 
where it is unduly preponderant it halts prog- 
ress. Our country is certainly not old-fogy. 
There are observers who hold it to be more 
conservative than Great Britain, and that 
the very freedom of thought and license of 
speech and printed words which obtain here, 
give so much vent for the ebullitions of the 
restless and allow so much steam to be blown 
off, that our land is really more conservative 
than most of the monarchies of Europe. 
But still it is not so set in the ways that are, 
as to be in danger of missing advantage for 
lack of mental energy to embrace it. The- 
oretically it is quite possible to persuade the 
American people that woman suffrage is a 
good thing, and to induce them when per- 
suaded to establish it. 


THE DIVISION ON the woman-suffrage 
question does not run on the lines of sex. If 
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the women wanted to vote and nothing hin- 
dered them but the difficulty of getting the 
men to consent to it, that would not hinder 
them long. They could get the consent of 
the men to anything under the sun as to 
which they were agreed. The men, now, 
would be glad to give the suffrage to the in- 
dividual women who want it if the thing 
could stop there. But it couldn’t. If some 
women in any State are to be allowed to 
vote, all women in that State must be allowed 
to vote; and if all women have the privilege 
of voting, it immediately becomes the duty 
of the conscientious and responsible women 
to exercise that privilege to the very best 
of their ability. A limited suffrage can be 
given to women who can qualify for it. 
Women can be invited to vote for school offi- 
cers, and women who are taxpayers can and 
should be invited to vote for municipal of- 
ficers, and both of these things have already 
been done in many cases. But an unlimited 
suffrage can hardly be given to a limited 
number of women. Even if it is theoretically 


possible, it is not thought of as a project that 
is practically worthy of consideration. In 
every State, if unlimited suffrage is conferred 
on women at all, it will be conferred on all of 
them who are of voting age, and on the same 


terms that men have it. All the women will 
be expected to vote, and just as much pains 
will be taken to influence their votes and get 
their votes out as is now taken with the votes 
of men. 

More of them, too, will run for public of- 
fice than do at present. There is no doubt 
that there are many public offices now re- 
stricted to men, which competent women 
might fill efficiently. The question would 
be rather what offices they were not suited 
to. The other day the federal district at- 
torney in New York appointed a woman law- 
yer to be special assistant United States dis- 
trict attorney to prosecute an employment 
agent charged with sending immigrants to 
lumber and turpentine camps in the South, 
where they were held in peonage. This 
woman, Mrs. Quackenbos, had this work 
intrusted to her because it was through her 
efforts, including visits to the Southern camps 
complained of, that the federal authorities 
came to be interested in the case. There is 
no doubt that there are many individual 
women who are capable of creditable per- 
formance of most of the public services now 
commonly rendered (not always creditably) 
by men. Women at a pinch can usually do 
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men’s work, provided that they have a fair 
chance to learn it. So can men do women’s 
work, and they are particularly successful as 
cooks and dressmakers. Nevertheless there 
is something approaching a general agree- 
ment that the existing division of labor, by 
which certain tasks usually fall to men and 
certain others to women, is on the whole a 
division that suits both the women and the 
men, and one that it is expedient to preserve. 
In Colorado, where women vote, the papers 
say that women have not proved popular 
candidates for office. 


THE REMARK THAT the early suffragists 
were fond of exploding—that the suffrage 
was denied to women, idiots, and criminals— 
never had anything more than a rhetorical 
value. Perhaps the intelligence and capacity 
of women in certain lines, have come to be 
more respected than they were fifty years ago; 
and justly, on the ground that the education 
of women is broader and deeper now than it 
was then, and their participation in affairs 
is much more extensive. But the withholding 
of the suffrage from women was never based 
so much on disparagement of woman’s in- 
telligence as on a disbelief that direct par- 
ticipation in government belonged’ in the 
class of duties that are in her line. The con- 
trolling influence that affects the opinions of 
men about woman suffrage, is that they like 
women as they are and don’t want to favor 
anything that may change them. The same 
influence controls the opinions of the great 
majority of women. On the whole they like 
their job as it is, or at least prefer it as it is, to 
what they think it might be if modified by 
woman suffrage. The common run of men 
are not hoggish of political power. The dif- 
ficulty is to get them to put a high enough 
value on it. They do not regard it as too 
precious a birthright to be shared with wom- 
en. Their opinion is rather that woman is 
too precious to be hampered with an addi- 
tional obligation. 

Perhaps the suffragists will laugh at that. 
Of course it is not universally true, but sub- 
stantially it is true. It may be said that mere 
selfish regard for his own convenience may 
make a man reluctant to have his wife vote, 
just as it sometimes makes a woman try to 
deny to her maidservants the inalienable 
privilege of having beaus. Such is the im- 
perfection of our fallen natures that even 
American husbands are sometimes selfish 
about their wives, and so are sons about their 
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mothers. But how is it about daughters? 
Does there exist on a large scale anywhere so 
notorious an infatuation as that of the Amer- 
ican father with his daughters? Is he selfish 
about them? Is there any good thing on the 
earth that he does not want to get for them? 
Would he raise a finger to keep them from 
voting if they wanted to vote, or if he thought 
it might be profitable to them? 

He would not object. Regard for his own 
convenience would not influence him, for he 
would be delighted to have his daughters’ 
company to the polls. Neither would he be 
concerned about the convenience of his future 
sons-in-law, for his forecasting mind is hos- 
tile, if anything, to sons-in-law, and so far as 
he is himself concerned, he is apt to think of 
them only as a necessary evil. If he does not 
bestir himself to get votes for his girls, it is 
purely because he does not think it would pay 
his girls to have votes. 

Almost always men reflect the opinions of 
their women folks in this matter. You will 
recall that Robinson, the eloquent champion 
of woman suffrage, was the husband of one 
of the Brown girls, and that all the Browns 
were as ardent for woman suffrage as their 
parents were for antislavery. Robinson could 
not have stayed comfortably married in that 
family if he had not come out for woman 
suffrage. Of course he came out for it. He 
would have been a foolish man, and neglect- 
ful of his obligations as a husband and a 
son-in-law if he hadn’t. 

So when Smith suddenly declared for 
woman suffrage in his newspaper, you won- 
dered what put that idea into Smith’s head. 
You asked him, and he said, oh, he was 
tired of men voters. You wondered some 
more; recalled that any lively, unexpected 
idea or declaration was useful to a newspaper, 
but still wondered, until it flashed across your 
mind that Mrs. Smith might have come to 
feel that she would like to vote. Of course 
either his own wife or some other man’s wife 
put him up to it. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT of woman’s rights 
is the right to have children of her own, and 
raise them. To vote may help or harm her, 
but not much either way. It is not a vital 
matter. The other right is vital; a true birth- 


right. Our society takes a vast deal of pains 
to secure its realization, but not enough. It 
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is the first desire of most parents—of all wise 
ones—that their girls shall marry good men 
and be fit wives for them, but the aim is im- 
perfectly accomplished. Some observers say 
that American parents are at fault in not 
realizing betimes the imperative need of lay- 
ing up money for their daughters’ marriage 
portions. Perhapsso. At any rate too large 
a proportion of our women, for one reason or 
another, do not marry and go to their graves 
an honorable and useful but pathetic pro- 
cession of women deprived of their rights. 
There is a sentiment, how well founded need 
not here be discussed, that women, if they 
had the suffrage, would interest themselves in 
politics to the detriment of their vastly more 
important family interests. They might go 
into politics young,and neglect to get mar- 
ried, just as in too many cases they now are 
constrained to go into money-making occu- 
pations and (some of them) neglect to get 
married. That sentiment has a good deal to 
do with keeping ballots out of women’s hands. 


If IT WERE PRACTICABLE to give the suf- 
frage to all spinsters at the age of thirty-five, 
a good deal could be said in favor of it. A 
great many of them would be very valuable 
voters. It would add interest to their lives, 
and would be in the nature of a reparation 
made to them by society for the loss of a vastly 
greater privilege which the imperfection of 
our social apparatus has caused them to miss. 
It may even be suggested that the vote of every 
bachelor of thirty-five should be taken away 
and given to a spinster. That might be just, 
but probably not expedient, for the reason 
that grown-up bachelors are apt to be useful 
politicians for the same reason that spinsters 
might be, because they are not distracted 
by family ties from the cares of state. One 
would like to see a trial of the experiment 
of letting all the unmarried women over 
thirty-five vote, and especially all the school 
teachers and other self-supporting women. It 
would give them power, and concede to them 
equality of privilege in certain directions with 
the unmarried men, which certainly most of 
them deserve. But whether woman suffrage, 
having progressed so far as that, could be 
stopped there, is a question. And probably 
most of the spinsters would not care to vote, 
for women are still women, even though 
thirty-five and unmated. 
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Drawn by Arthur Becher. 


“The single contemptuous exclamation fell like the cut of a whip.” 
—‘*The Debt of Honor,’’ page 138. 





